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The clamour excited by the present work has not sur- 
prised me, and hence it has not in the least moved me 
nrom my position. On the contrary, I have once more, . 
in all calmness, subjected my work to the severest 
scrutiny, both historical and philosophical ; I have, as 
far as possible, freed it from its defects of form, and 
enriched it with new developments, illustrations and 
historical testimonies, — ^testimonies in the highest de- 
gree striking and irrefragable. Now that I have thus 
verified my analysis by historical proofs, it is to be 
hoped that readers whose eyes are not sealed will be 
convinced and will admit, even though reluctantly, 
that my work contains a faithful, correct translation 
of the Christian religion out of the oriental language 
of imagery into plain speech. And it has no preten- 
sion to be anything more than a close translation, or, 
to speak literally, an empirical or historico-philoso- 
phical analysis, a solution of the enigma of the Chris* 
tian religion. The general propositions which I pre- 
mise in the Introduction are no a priorij excogitated 
propositions, no products of speculation ; they have 
arisen out of the analysis of religion ; they are only, 
as indeed are all the fundamental ideas of the work, 
generalizations from the known manifestations of hu- 
man nature, and in particular of the religious con- 
sciousness, — ^facts converted into thoughts, f. c, ex- 
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pressed in general terms, and thus made the property 
of the understanding. The ideas of my work are only 
conclusions, consequences, drawn from premises which 
• are not themselves mere ideas!, but objective facts 
either actual or historical — ^facts which had not their 
place in my head simply in virtue of their ponderous 
existencein folio. I unconditionally repudiate absolute, 
immaterial, self-suflScing speculation, — that speculation 
which draws its material from within. I difer tdto ccdo 
from those philosop^rs who pluck out their eyes that 
Ihey may see betterrfor my thought I require the sen ses, 
especially sight ; I found my ideas on materials which 
can be ajmropriated only through the activity of the 
sens^^^jLjdo not generate the ohieet firiMn the Ihoughii 
but the thought from the objecj^and 1 hold 0mt alone 
to bo an object which has an exilstence b^«»nd one^d 
own brain. I am an idealist only in the f egpioii of 
pr^c fieal p l ^loaophy ^ that iS, I do not r^ard th«i liM^ 
of the pa6t and present as the limits of httm^Mty, of 
the future ; on the contrary, I firmly believe th4t Ml^iiy 
thingSj. — ^yes, inaiiy things— which, with the Short^ 
sighted, pusillanimous practical men of to-dfty^ piBs fw 
flights of imaginatioh, for ideas never to be realized, 
for tnere chimeras, will to-raorrbw, t. i.^ in the next 
century, — centuries in individual life are dayis in the 
life of humanity — exist in full reality. Briefly, the 
*' Idei^ ih to me only faith in the historical future, in 
the Ixiumph of truth and virtue ; it has for me only a 
political and moral significance ; Jor in the sphere of 
strictly theoretical philosophy /l attach myself, in 
direct opposition to tlxe Hegehalrphiiosophy, only ta 
-^r ecrfigm , to materialism in the sense above indicated/ 
Tneni&xim hitherto adopted Irp^ speculative nhiloso- 
pfay : all that is mine I carry with me, the old omnia 
mea mecum portOj I cannot, alas 1 appropriate. I have 
muij things outside myself, which I cannot convey 
either in mjr pocket cwr my head, but %^hich neverthe- 
less I look upon ais belonging to me, not indeed as a 
m^e mau'^-HE^ view not how in question — but as a 
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pMioiQph^. I am uothing but ^jMfural MUm^pher I 
in the domain of mind; and the natural philosopher 
can do nothing without instruments, without material 
means/Un this character I have written the i>resent 
work, which consequently contains nothing ebe than* 
the principle of a new philosophy verified practically, 
t. f., til c<mcT%to^ in application to a special object, bui 
an object whidi has a universal significance: nameljTi 
to ireligipi^y ill w]biich this principle is exhibited, deve- 
iof^d and thoroughly carried out. This philosophy 
is essi^ntiallv distinguished from the systems hitibierto 
prevalent, in that it corresponds to the real^ complete 
nature of man; but for that very reason it is antago- 
nistic to minds perverted and crippled by a supernur 
man, t«e., anti-human, anti-natural religion and specu- 
lation. It does not, as I have already said elsewnere, 
regard the fen as &e only fit organ for the revelation 
of truth, but the eye and ear, the hand and foot: it 
does not identify the tcfea of the fact with the lact 
itself, so as to reduce real existence to an existence on 
paper, but it separates the two, and precisely by this 
separation attains to the ^ac^ itsdf; it recognises as 
the true thing, not the thing as it is an object of the 
abstract reason, but as an object of the real, com- 
plete man, and hence as it is itself a real, complete 
thing. This philosophy does not rest on an Under- 
standing fer s€j on an absolute, nameless understand- 
ing, belonging one knows not to whom, but on the 
understanding of man ; — though not I grant, on that 
of man enQ^pvated by speculation and dogma ; — and it 
speaks the language of men, not an empty, unknown 
tongue. Yes, both in substance and in speech, it ] 

S laces philosophy in the negation ofphUqsophy, i, e., it ' 
eclares that alone to be the true philosophy which is 
converted insuccum et $anguinem, which is incarnate 
in Man ; and hence it finds its highest triumph in the 
fact that to all dull and pedantic minds^ which placd 
the essence of philosophy in the show of philosophy, it 
jtppear? to be no philosophy at all. 
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sTliis philosophy has for its principle, not the Sub- 
stance of Spinoza, not the ego of Kant and Fichte, not 
the Absplnte Identity of Schelling, not the Absolute 
Mind of Hegel, in short, no abstract , merely concep* 
tional being, but a red being , the trne Ens realissimum 
-—man ; its pnnciple, therefore, is in the highest de- 
\ gree positive and teal. {Jt generates thought from 
; the opposite of thought, from Matter, from existence, 
I from the ISenses ; it has relation to its object first 
: through the senses, f. e., passively, before defining it 
in thoughtrj- Hence my work, as a specimen of this 
philosoph^so far from being a production to be placed 
m the category of Speculation, — although in another 
point of view it is the true, the incarnate result of 
prior philosophical systems, — ^is the direct opposite of 
speculation, nay, puts an end to it by explaining it. 
Speculation makes religion say only what it has itself 
thought, and expressed far better than religion ; it 
assigns a meaning to religion without any reference 
to the acttud meaning of religion; it does not look be- 
yond itself. I, on the contrary, let religion itself speak; 
1 constitute myself only its listener and interpreter, not 
its prompter. Not to invent, but to discover, " to un- 
veil existence," has been my sole object; to see cor- 
rectly, my sole endeavour. It is not I, but religion 
that worships man, although religion, or rather theo- 
logy, denies this ; it is not I, an insignificant indivi- 
dual, but religion itself that says: G od is man, man is 
God; it is not I, but religion that denies the God who 
isliof man, but only an ens ratioms^ — since it makes 
God become man, and then constitutes this God, not 
distinguished from man, having a human form, human 
I feelings and human thoughts, the object of its worship 
and veneration. I have only found the key to the 
cipher of the Christian religion, only extricated its 
true meaning from the web of contradictions and de- 
lusions called theology ; — but in doing so I have cer- 
tainly committed a sacrilege. If therefore my work 
is negative, irreligious, atheistic, let it be remembered 
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that atheism — at least in the sense of this work — ^xs 
the secret of reliffion itself; that religton^jtself, not 
indeed on the surface, but fu ndamenta^ rnot in^ inten- 
tion or according to its own supposition, but in its 
heart, in its essence, believes in nothing else than the 
t ruth and d ivm^t;;^ o^^ ^M?^re. Or let it~BS 
p?3t5SH!Earthen^ the rational argu- 

ments of my work are false ^et them be refuted — 
not, however, 1 entreat, by jtmicial denunciations, or 
theological jeremiads, by the trite phrases of specula- 
tion, or other pitiful expedients for which I have no 
name, but by reasons^ and such reasons as I have not 
already thoroughly answered. 

Certainly, my work is negative, destructive; but, 
be it observed, only in relation to the inhuman, not 
to the human elements of religion. It is therefore 
divided into two parts, of which the first is, as to its 
main idea, powYiw, the secomd, including the appendix, 
not wholly but in the main, negative; in both, how- 
ever, the same positions are proved, only in a different 
or rather opposite manner. The first exhibits religion 
in its essencef its iruthj the second exhibits it in its 
contradictions; the first is development, the second 
polemic; thus the one is, according to the nature of 
the case, calmer, the other more vehement. Develop- 
ment advances gently, contest impetuously ; for deve- 
lopment is self-contented at every stage, contest only 
at the last blow. Development is deliberate, but 

f Contest resolute. Development is lie^htf contest fire. ^ 
Hence results a difference between the two parts evenl 
as to their form. Thus in the first part I show that; 
the true sense of Theology ig^thropolo^^and there) 
is no distinction between the predicates of the divine/ 
and human nature, and, consequently, no distinctionj 
between the divine and human subject : I say canse- -^ 
quently^ for wherever, as is especially the case in theo- 
logy, the predicates are not accidents, but express the 
essence oi the subject, there is no distinction between 
subject and predicate, the one can be put in the place 
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c^ the oth^ : m wbioh pomt I refer the reader to the 
Analytics or Aristotle, or even merely to the Intro- 
duction of Porphyry. In the second part, on the other 
hand, I show that the distinction whiicji is made, or 
rather supposed to be made, between the theological 
and anthropological predicates, resolves itself into m 

^absurdity. Here is a striking e;9;ianple. In th^ first 
part I prove that the Son of Qod is in religion a real 
son, the son of God inffce same fienStC in which man is 

/the ^on of man, and I find there in the truths the essence 

!of rjeli^o|i, tjiat it conceives ftnS affirms a prpfonndly 
hwMJ^rfMon M^dLyine r^ on the other Tiand, 

in the second part I show that the Son of God — ^npt 
indeed in religion, bnt in theology, which is the reflec- 
Uon pf religion upon itself, — ^is not a son in the nati^rali 
human sense, but in an entirely different manner, con- 
tradictory to Nature and reason, and therefore al^urd, 
and I find in this negation, of human sense and the bu- 
sman understanding Jthe negation of religion, Accord- 
logly the first partes the directt the second the indirect 
proof, that theology is antropology : hence the second 
part necessarily has refe/^nce to the first ; it has no 
independent significance ; its only aim is'to show, that 
the sense in which religion is interpreted in the pre- 
vious part of the work must be the true one, because 
the contrary is absurd. In brief, in the first part I 
am chiefly concerned with religion, in the second with 
theology: I say chiefly, for it was impossible to exclude 
theology from the first part, or religion from the secondf 
A.mere glance will show that mv investigation includes 
speculative theology or philosophy, and not, as has been 
here a^nd there erroneously supposed, comnK^n theolo^ 
only, a kind of trash from which I rathor keep as clear 
as possible, (though, for the rest, I am sufficiently well 
acquainted with it,) confining myself always to the 
most essential, strict and necessary definition of the 
object,* and hence to that definition which gives to an 

* For ejcample, in poBsidering the ^aomments, I limit mfeeVi to iwoj; 
te| uii tbe ftricteft «ense (aee Luther, t xyii, p. ,558), there fi;re no more. 



obj^t the mont genetal inter^t, and rat«eB it atot^ 
the spW^ of theology^ But it is with th^Id)^ that 
I have to do, not with theologians ; for I can only 
undertake to characterize what is primaryf — ^the ori- 
^inalj not the Cbpy, principles^ not persons, speciHy not 
indiVidnals, ohfeds ofkis^fry^ not objects of tiie diramir 
que stdndakuie. 

If my work contained only the second ^rt, it would 
be perfectly jnst to accuse it of a negative* tendency, 
to represent the |>f oposition t Religion is nothing, is 
an absurdity, as its essential purport. But I by no 
means say (thsX were an easy task !) : God is nothing;^ 
the Trinity is nothing, the Word of God is nothing, &c.; 
I only show that they are not thai which the illusions 
of theology make them,— not foreign, but native myste- 
ries, the mysteries of human nature ; I show that reli- 
rion t ake^'tl^e ^p pare in Nature and , 

iiSmaiiitj^ f^^^^ the f^flffi'SniSI >iij}<^^'^ftn^!ft V>onr.ftivfta their 



^ ^nees sence as ajgBaT'atfi ^fip Rci^l existenc ^ that con * f 
^ e^denHy liieligiQn^ the definitions whic hlt gives of ' 
^^ jJL j^(^^^^-^^ — ^^ MSMfTuiTS^fwtt de- ^, 

Snitionswhich are not negative in the sense above al- j 
Inded to, — only defines or makes pljjectiyejth^ tjnie nar ^ 
tnrft ftf fihq hnmt^n r5^r1l The reproach that according / 




* be its true object and substancernamelj^m^ i^n^^ro- 
p^ldgy, were An absurdity, a nullity, a pure iirnsidn. 
But so far from giving a trivial or even a subordinate 
significance to anthropology,— a significance which is 
asdigned to it only just so h>ng as a theology stands 
above it and in opposition to it,— I, on the contrary, 

- while redttCinur theology to anthrop olo g y exalt an- 
thropology into theology, very much as Uhristiani^, \ 
while low ftring an<\ fwf^ mon^ made man into Go d ; ' 
though, it is true, this human God was by a further--^ 

Erocess made a transcendental, imaginary God, remote 
rom man. Hence it is obvious that I do not take the 
a8 
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yrori anthropology in tibe sense of the Hegelian or of 
any other philosophy, but in an infinitely higher and 
more general sense. 

"'^ R eligion is the dream of the human m ind. But even 
In dreams we do not find outselves in emptiness or in 
heaven, but on earth, in the realm of reality ; we only 
1 see real things in the entrancing splendour of imagin- .. 
; ation and caprice, instead of in the simple daylight of 
J reality and necessity" Hence I do nothing more to 
*751igion — ^and to speculative philosophy and theology 
also — than to open its eyes, or rather to turn its gaze 
from the internal towards the external, t. €., I change 
tho object as it is in the imagination into the object as 
lit is in reality. 

^ Jiut certainly for\the present age, which prefers the 
sign to the thing signified, the copy to the original, 
fancy to reality, the appearance to the essence, ithis 
change, inasmuch as it does away with illusion, is an ab- 
solute annihilation, or at least a reckless profanation ; 
for in these days illusion only is sacred^ truth profane* 
Nay, sacredness is held to be enhanced in proportion 
as truth decreases and illusion increases, so that the 
highest degree of illusion comes to be the highest de- 
gree of sacredness. Religion has disappeared, and for 
it has been substituted, even among Protestants, the 
appearance of religion — the Church — in order at least 
tnat " the faith'^ may be imparted to the ignorant and 
indiscriminating multitude ; that faith being still the 
Christian, because the Christian churches stand now as 
they did a thousand years ago, and now, as formerly, 
the external signs of the faith are in vogue. That which 
has no longer any existence in faith (the faith of the 
modern world is only an ostensible faith, a faith which 
does not believe what it fancies that it believes, and is 
only an undecided, pusillanimous unbelief— ) is still to 
pass current as opinion: that which is no longer sacred 
in itself and in truth, is still at least to seem sacred. 
Hence the simulated religious indignatic^ of the pre- 
seiKt agOj^he age 15t shows and illusio^concerning 



my liiialysiBi especially of the Sacratnentg. But let it 
not be demanded of an author who proposes to himiielf 
as his goal not the favour of his contemporaries, but 
only the truth, the unveiled, naked truth, tiiat he 
should have or feign respect towards an empty ap- 
pearance, especially as the object which underlies this 
appearance is in itself the culminating point of reli- 
gion, i. e., the point at which the religious slides into 
the irreligious. Thus much in justification, not in 
excuse, of my analysis of the Sacraments. 

With regard to the true bearing of my analysis of 
the sacraments, especially as presented in the conclud- 
ing chapter, I only remark, that I therein illustrate by 
a'^palpable and visible example the essential purport, 
the peculiar theme of my work, that I therein call upon 
the senses themselves to witness to the truth of my ana- 
lysis and my ideas, and demonstrate ad octihs, ad tattttm^ 
ad frustum, what I have taught ad captum throughout 
the previous pages. As, namely, the water of Baptism, 
the wine and bread of the Lord's Supper, taken in their 
natural power and significance, are and effect infinitely 
more than in a supernaturalistic, illusory significance; 

[ ""SO the object of religion in general, conceived in the 

1 sense of this work, i. e., the anthropological sense, is 
infinitely more productive and real, both in thcoiy 
and practice, than when accepted in the sense of theo- 
logy. For as that which is or is supposed to be im- 
parted in the water, bread, and wine, over and above 

1 these natural substances themselves, is something in 
the imagination only, but in truth, in reality, nothing; 

... so also the olpect of religion in general, the Divine 
essence, in distinction from the essence of Nature and 
Humanity, — ihat is to say, if its attributes, as under- 
standing, love, &c., are and signify something else 
than these attributes as they belong to man and Nature, 
— is only something in the imagination, but in truth 
and reality nothing. Therefore — this is the moral of 

- the fable — we should not, as is the case in theology 
and speculative philosophy, make real beings and ^ 



thiii^ ilito arbitniy 8igB»i veUcIeSf aymbob, orpce- 
\SMBAtM of a distinct, traQScendant, absolute, t. €., ab- 
\ ftr^eu^ being; but we sboud accept and undenstandtitnem 
j in the tii^ificance which the^ have in themselves, which 
I is identical with their qualities, with those conditions 
' whic^lnake them what they are : — thus only do we 
dbtoin th^ kev to a real theory mid practice. I, in facl^ 
put in the juace of the barren baptismal water, the 
benisficent effect of real water. How " watery," how 
trivial I Yes, indeed, very trivial. But so Marriage, 
in its time, was a very trimal truth, which Luther, on 
&e ground of his natural good sense^ maintained in 
^position to the seemingly holy illusion of celibacy. 
But while I thus view water as a real thing, I at ti&e 
sime time intend it as a vehicle, an image, an example, 
a symbol, of the " unholy" spirit of my work, just as 
the water of Baptism — th0 object of my analysis — is at 
once literal and symbolical water. It is the same with 
bread and wine. Malignity has hence drawn the con- 
elusion that bathing, eating and drinking are the sum- 
ma mmmaruMj the positive result of my work. I 
jmake no other reply than this : if the whole of religion 
is contained in the Sacraments, and there are conse- 
quently no other religious acts than those which are 
performed in Baptism and the Lord's Supper ; then I 
grant that the entire purport and positive result of my 
work iare bathing, eating and drinking, since this work 
is nothing but a faithful, rigid historico-philosophical 
analysis of religion — the revelati on of religio n^ to it- 
self, the awakening oj religi^ to seffkmscimLsness. 

I say aiDT^S^^tco^^SS^e^tcaTai]^ distinction 

from a merely historical analysis of Christianity. The 
historical critic — such a one, for exam|>le, as Daumer 
W Ghillany — shows that the Lord's Supper is a rite 
Eneally descended from the ancient Cultus of human 
sacrifice ; that once, instead of bread and wine, real 
hutean flesh and blood were partaken. I, on the con- 
trary, take as the object of my analysis and reduction 
only the Christian significance of the rite, that view 
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of it which is smattioned in Christianity, and I proceed 
xm th« snpposition that only that significance which a 
dog^a 6r institution has in Christianity (of course in 
antcieht Christianity, not in modern,) whether it may 
present itself in other religions or not, is also the true 
drigin of that dogma or institution in so far as it is 
Christian. Again, the historical critic, as, for example, 
Lutselberger, shows that the narratives of the miracles 
<rf Christ resoire themselves into contradictions and 
absin^dities, that they are later fabrications, and that 
ConiB^quently Christ was no miracle-worker nor, in 

federal, that which he is represented to be in the Bible. 
, on the other hand, do not inquire, what the real, 
natural Christ was or may have been in distinction 
from what he has been made or has become in Super- 
^ naturalism ; on the contrary, I accept the Christ of ^ 
religion , but I show that this superhuman being is no-'!' 
thing else than a product and renejjST thejuperaatural 
human inind. I do not ask whether this or that, or any 
miracle can happen or not ; I only show what miracle 
w, and I show it not a priori^ but by examples of mir^ i 
acles, narrated in the Bible as real events ; in doing 
so, however, I answer or rather preclude the question 
as to the possibility or reality or necessity of miracle. 
Thus much concerning the distinction between me and 
the historical critics who have attacked Christianity. 
As regards my relation to Strauss and Bruno Bauer, 
in company with whom I am constantly named, I 
mcrdy point out here that the distinction between' 
our works is sufficiently indicated by the distinction 
between their objects, which is implied even in the 
title-page. Bauer takes for the object of his criticism 
the evangelical history, u e., biblical Christianity, 
or rather biblical theology ; Strauss, the Svstem of 
Christian Doctrine and the Life of Jesus, (which may 
fdso be included under the title of Christian Doctrine, 
u e., dogmatic Christianity or rather dogmatic theo- 
logy ; I, Christianity in general, u 6., the Christian 
rdigumy and consequently, only Christian philosophy 
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or theology. Hence I take my citations chiefly from 
men in whom Christianity was not merely a theory or 
vL dogma, not merely theology, but religion. My prin- 
cipal theme is Christianity, is Religion, as it is the 
immediate abject y Aba immediate nature, of manXErndi- 
jtion and phiiosopny are io mS ABiy Ihe mians by which 
ll bring to light the treasure hid in manrj 

I must further mention that the circulation which 
my work has had amongst the public at large, was 
neither desired nor expected by me. It is true that I 
have always taken as the standard of the mode of 
teaching and writing, not the abstract, particular, 
professional philosopher, but universal man, that I 
have regarded man as the criterion of truth, and not 
this or that foimder of a system, and have from the 
first placed the highest excellence of the philosopher 
in this, that he abstains, both as a man and as an 
author, from the ostentation of philosophy, i. e., that 
he is a philosopher only in reality, not formally, that 
he is a quiet philosopher, not a loud and still less a 
brawling one. Hence, in all my works as well as in 
the present one, I have made the utmost clearness, sim- 
plicity and definiteness, a law to myself, so that they 
may be understood, at least in the main, by every 
cultivated and thinking man. But notwithstanding 
this, my work can be appreciated and fully understood 
only by the scholar, that is to say, by the scholar who 
loves truth, who is capable of forming a judgment, 
who is above the notions and prejudices of the learned 
and unlearned vulgar ; for although a thoroughly inde- 
pendent production, it has yet its necessary logical 
basis in history. I very frequently refer to this or 
that historical phenomenon without expressly designa- 
ting it, thinking this superfluous ; and such references 
can be understood by the scholar alone. Thus, for 
example, in the very first chapter, where I develope 
the necessary consequences of the stand-point of Feel- 
ing, I allude to Jacobi and Schleiermacher ; in the 
second chapter I allude chiefly to Kantism, Scepticism, 



Tlimsm, IjbiteriaHmi and Pantiieism ; in the chapter 
cm the " Stand-point of Religion," wheje I discuss the 
contradictions between the religions or theological 
and tihe physical or natnral*philosophical view of 
Nature, I refer to philosophy in the age of orthodoxy, 
and especially to the philosophy of Descartes and 
Leibnitz, in which this contradiction presents itself in 
a peculiarly characteristic manner. The reader, there- 
fore, who is unacquainted with the historical facts and 
ideas presupposed in my work, will fail to perceive on 
what my arguments and ideas hinge ; no wonder if my 
positions often appear to him baseless, however firm 
the footing on which they stand. It is true that the 
snliject of my work is of universal human interest ; 
Hwireover,'it8 fundamental ideas, though not in the 
form in which they are here expressed, or in which 
they could be expressed under existing circumstances, 
will one day become the common property of mankind : 
for nothing is opposed to them in the present day but 
empty, powerless illusions and prejudices in contra- 
diction with the true nature of man. But in consider- 
ing this subject in the first instance, I was under the 
necessity of treating it as a matter of science, of philo- 
sophy ; and in rectifying the aberrations of Religion, 

[iJieology, and Speculation, I was naturally obliged to 
use their expressions, and even to appear to speculate, 
or — ^which is the same thing — to turn theologian my- 

^self, while I nevertheless only analyse speculation, t. e., 

j reduce theology to anthropology/]My work, as I said 

y * before, contains, and applies intEe concrete, the prin- •' 

ciple of a new philosophy suited — ^not to the schools, 

but — ^to man. Yes, it contains that principle, but only 

by evolving it out of the very core of religion ; hence, 

- be it said m passing, the new philosophy can no longer, 
like the old Catholic and modern Protestant scholas- 
ticism, fall into the temptation to prove its agreement 
with religion by its agreement with Christian dogmas; 
on the contrary, being evolved from the nature of re- 
ligion, it has in itself the true essence of religion,— 
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is, in its r^j qmaUtj as a philosophy, a religion atsd. 
But a work which cbnsidei^s ideas in th^ir genesis afid 
explains and (femohstrates ihcm in strict sequence, is, 
by the very form which this purpose imposes npoil it, 
nnsnited to popular reading. 

Lastly, as a supplement to this work irith regard to 
many apparently unrindicated positions, I refer to my 
articles in the Deutsrkes Jahrbuch^ January and Febru- 
ary, 1842, to my critiques and CharakteriHiken des 
modernen Jlfter-christeTithumsj in preyious nmnbttV of 
the same periodical, and to my earlier works, espe- 
cially the following: — P. BayU. Eiii Beitrag znr 
Crtschichte der Philosophie und Menschhtit^ Ausbacfa, 

1838, wd Philosophic und Christenthufn^ Mannheim^ 

1839. ^m these works,! have sketched, with a few sharp 
touches, the historical solution of Christianity, and 

' have shown that Christianity has in fact long vanish- 
\ ed, not only from the Reason but from the Life of 
mankind, that it is nothing more than a fixed idea, in 
I flagrant contradiction with our Fire and Life Assur- 
ance companies, our rail*roads and steam-carriaged, 
•our picture and sculpture galleries, our military and 
industrial schools, our theatres and scientific museums. 

LUDWIG FEUERBACH. 

Brnokbeig, Feb. 14, 1848. 
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ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

^ 1. The Essential Jfature of Man. 



Bblioion has 

tween man and the brute — the brates have no religion 



It is trne that the old uncritical writers on natural 
history attributed to the elephant, among other laud- 
able qualities, the virtue of religiousness : but th^re- 
ligion of elephants belongs to the realm of fable.CCu- 
rier, one of the greatest authorities on the animal 
kingdom, assigns, on the strength of his personal ob- 
servations, no higher grade of intelligence to the ele- 
phant than to the dog?^ 

But what is this essential difference between man 
and the brute? The most simple, general, and also 
the most popular answer to this question is — conscious* ' 
ness : — ^but conscio usness in the strict\sense ; for the 
consciousness iiiipll^id in the feeling of s6il' as an indi- 
vidual, in discrimination by the senses, in the percep- 
tion and even judgment of outward things according 
to definite sensible signs, cannot be denied to the 
brutes. Consciousness in the strictest sense is present 
only in a being to whom his species, his essential na- 
ture, is an object of thought. The brute is indeed 
conscious of himself as an individual—and he has ac- 
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cordin^Iy the feeling of self as the common centre of 
successive sensations — ^but not as a species : hence, he 
is without that consciousness wUx^h in its nature, as in 
its name, is akin to science. ^Vhere there is this 
higlier consciousness there is a capabilitj of science. 
I Sctep(^ is th^ cognizancie! odT species. In pr^tacal Ufe 
we have to do with individuals ; in science, with spe- 
cies.j But only a being to whom his own species, nis 
own nature, is an objiBct of thought, can make the 
essential nature of other things or beings an object of 
thought. 

Hence the brute has only a simple, man a twofold 

life : in the brute, the inner life is one with the outer; 

man has both an inner and an outer life. The inner 

life, of man is the life which has relation to his species, 

to his ge^eral; its distinguished from his individual, 

nature. v Tlilaia thin ks — that is, he converses with him ^ 

self. The brute can e xercise no fimction which Jto i 

Tefatipn toiriyrqprecies without another individmti "ex? 

ternai to its elf; but man can perform the~ftffi(5tt0ns of 

thought and speecSp wTuch strictly imply sucTl a fela^' 

. Itou, apai t from kuother individual. Man is himself 

\ at 8iipe I and thou ; he can put himself in the placo of 

WotHer, for this reason, that to him his species, his 

jessential nature, and not merely his individuality, ii 

kn object of thought. 

Religion being identical with the distinctive idui- 
racteristic of man, is then identical with self-conscious- 
ness — with the consciousness which man has of faiUi 
nature. But religion, expressed genera^Uy, is con- 
sciousness of the infinite ; thus it is and c%n be nothing 
el^ than the consciousness which man has of his own 
—-not finite and limited, but infinite nature. A really 
finite being has not even the faintest adumbration, 
still less consciousness, of an infinite being, for the 
limit of the nature is also the limit of the conscious- 
ness. The consciousness of the caterpillar, whose lifj9 
is confined to a particular species of plant, does not 
extend itself beyond tixis narrow domain, U does, 
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tede^y discriminate between this plani atid ottier 

{dantd, but more it knows not. A consciousness jBp 
iinited^ but on account of that ve^. limitation .so, in* 
llillibl^ Wejdo not call consciousness, but instinct; 
Consciousness,' in the strict or proper sense, is iden- 
tical wifh^consclousness of the infinite ; a limited con- 
sciousness is lib consciousness ; consciousness is essen- 
tially infinite In its nature,* The consciousness of 
the infinite is nothing^ else than the consciousness ot 
the infinity of the consciousness ; or, in the conscious- 
ness of the infinite, the conscious subject hasJ^MiixS 
obje ct the inJinity of his ow n nature. - - 

^^^at, then, is the nature oTman, of which he ii 
conscious, or what constitutes the specific distinction, 
the proper humanity of man ?t Reason, WilLAffection. 
To g comp le te man belong the power of^thougbt. the 
power of^iT^ th fiTpower rf ancctio^ The pbwcf of 
ffiSWrgfttTTtEe lightoi the iiitfcUect, the power of will 
is energy of character, the power of affection is love. 
]ftea8on, love, force of will, are perfections— the pei^- 
fections of the human being — ^nay, more, they are ab- 
solute perfections of being. To will, to love, to think, 
are the highest powers, are the absolute nature of man 
as. man, and the basis of his existence. Man exists t o 
think, to love, to will. Now that which is the end^ X. 
t he Ultimate aim, is a lso the true basis and princip le ^ 
6fa beings But what is the end of reason ? Reason. ] 
Of love? Love. Of will ? Freedom of the will. We I 
think for the sake of thinking ; love for the sake of ( 



* Objectiuii intellectas esse iUiinitattini sive o^ne veniaii tCy Qt lb« 
^Qonliuv omxie ens ut ens, ex eo consbit, quod ad nnUum non genus 
renun extenditnr, nuUumque est, ct^jus cognoscendi capax non sit, licet 
o^ vitftitL oBstacula multa sint, qus9 re ipsa, non norit — Gassendi (0pp. 
OltiB. Phys). 

f Th^ obtuse m&teriaBkt says : "Man is distinguished from the htute 
mlif yy o6ni8cIbU8i»es»— he U an animal with eonsciousbess superadded \** 
not leiiecting, that in a being which awakes to consciousiaiess, ih€tt takes 
place a qualitatiye change, a differentiation of the entire nature. For the 
rMtij CfoSr Words tare by no means intended to depreciate the nature of ^e 
lower animals. This is not the place to enter further into tbat quettidii. 



^ 
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/ loviag ; will for the Bake of willing — i. e., that we 
!^ may be free. True existence is Slinking, loving, 
vwilling existence. That alone is true, perfect, divine, 
which exists for its own sake. But such is love, such 
is reason, such is will. T rhe divine trinity in man; 
above the individual man| Ife the u| fit.v ft| ^fiaann iava* 
wm. J^eason, Will, Liove^ are not powers which man 
possesses, for he is nothing without them, he is what 
ne is only by them ; thftv ar^ the constituent elei^g^tB^ 
of hia' Hn^^ro. whiclT he neither has nor makes, the 
animating, determining, governing powers — divine, 
absolute powers — to which he can oppose no re- 
Isistance.* 

How can the feeling man resist feeling, the loving 
fbne love, the rational one reason ? Who has not ex- 
perienced the overwhelming power of melody ? And 
what else is the power of melody but the power of 
feeling ? Music is the language of feeling ; melody is 
audible feeling — feeling communicating itself. Who 
; has not experienced the power of love, or at least 
heard of it? Which is the stronger — love or the in- 
dividual man? Is it man that possesses love, or is it 
not much rather love that possesses man ? When love 
impels a man to suffer death even joyfully for the be- 
loved one, is this death-conquering power his own in- 
dividual power, or is it not rather the power of love? 
And who that ever truly thought has not experienced 
that quiet, subtle power — the power of thought? 
When thou sinkest into deep reflection, forgetting thy- 
self and what is around thee, dost thou govern reason, 
or is it not reason which governs and absorbs thee? 
Scientific enthusiasm — ^is it not the most glorious 
triumph of intellect over thee? pThe desire of know- 
ledge — ^is it not a simply irresistible, and all-conquer- 
ing power? And when thou suppressest a passion, 
renouncest a habit, in short, achievest a victory over 
thyself, is this victorious power thy own personal 

* "Tonte opinion est assez forte pour se faire ezpoAer au jhtix de 1a 
Tie."— Montaigne. 
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poorer, or is it not rather the energy of will, the force 
of morality, which seizes the mastery of thee, and fills 
thee with indignation against thyself and thy indi- ; 
yidual weaknesses ? - ^ 

/^an is nothing without an objec{\The great models 
of humanity, such men as reveal «4o us what man is 
capable of, have attested the truth of this proposition 
by their lives. They had only one dominant passion 
— the realization of the aim which was the essential 
object of their activity. CBui the object to which a 

1 subject essentiallv, necessarilv relates, is nothing else 
than this subject's own, but objective, nature. If it be 
an object common to several individuals of the same 
8i)ecies, but under various conditions, it is still, at least 
as to the form under which it presents itself to each 
of them according to their respective modifications, 
their own, but objective, nature^ 

Thus the Sun is the common object of the planets, 
but it is an object to Mercury, to Venus, to Saturn, to 
Uranus, under other conditions than to the Earth. 
Each planet has its own sun. The Sun which lights 
and warms Uranus has no physical (only an astro- 
nomical, scientific) existence for the earth ; and not 
only does the Sun appear different, but it really is 
another sun on Uranus than on the Earth. The re- 
lation of the Sun to the Earth is therefore at the same 
time a relation of the Earth to itself, or to its own 
nature, for the measure of the size and of the intensity 
of light which the Sun possesses as the object of the 
Earth, is the measure ofthe distance, which determines 
the peculiar nature of the Earth. Hence each planet . 
has in ita mn the mirror of its own nature, 
"^ m the object which hfijfiftutewplates, tncrefore, man 
becomes acquainted with ^imself; no ^sciousness oT 
theo|j|ectiv£jg^^ 

fiJ^^'^ ]^P!^mST Y!yn!]ieob^eGt by his conception ot 
wh at i?^ Q St ^rnai tn p]fn{jg^|; m il; ms Tmriirp. hprnm^fl 






obj |ectiTe ggo. Andthiais true not merely of spiritual, 
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but also ot geb^tiotiti dbjccte. Et^h the ohjetiM itMtSk 
are tke most remote from mto, because they are obj^ti 
to hiffij and to the extent to which they are so, Are 
revelations of humjai nature. Even the mo^, the ^itxh, 
the stiars, call tb man Twudt (Hdve^f. That he sees them, 
and so sees them, is an evidence of his own hittttre, 
. The animal is sensible only of the beam ir hicJh imme- 
diatelt effects life ; while man perceives the ray, to 
him physically indifferent, 6f the remotest star. Man 
alone has purely intellectual, disinterested joyS and 
passions ; the eye of man alone keeps theoretic festi- 
vals. The eye which looks into th^ starry heaven^, 
which gazes at that light, alike useless ana harmless, 
having nothing in commoti with the cjarth irnd its n^ 
cessities — this eye sees in that light its own nature, 
its own origin. The eye ia heavenly iti its nature. 
/Hence man elevates himself above the earth only with 
/ the eye ; hence theory begins with the contemplation 
ji of the heavens. The first philosophers were astrb- 
// nomers. It is the heavens that admoliish man of his 
destination, and remind him that he is destined iiot 
merely to action, but also to contemplation. 
T he ahsolute to man is his own natur e. The powfeif 
^ of the obiect oyer him is therefore the pQ:gBg3if his 
V, , pwn natur e. I'hus the power of the object of feeling 
is ine power of feeling itself; the power of the object 
of the intellect is the power of the intellect itself; the 
power of the object of the will is the power of the will 
itself. iThe man who is affected by musical souiids, id 
governed by feeling ; by the feeling, that is, which 
finds its corresponding element in musical sounds/. 
But it is not ihelody as such, it is only melody preg^ 
nant with iheahihg and emotion, trhich has powei* over . 
feelingj Peeling is only acted on by that irhieh eoii- 
veys feeling, i. e., by itself, its own nature. Th^alsd 
the will ; thus, and infinitely more, the intellect. Jwha^ 
ever kind of obiect. therefore , we are a t any time con- 
l agous of, we afe 41W&y< U Uig WtlllB lime ML»JiiJj^ 
nature ; we canl 
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inpr oTirsft]Teg| And since to will, to feel, to think, are 
ons, essences, realities, it is impossible that in- 
tellect, feeling, and will should feel or perceive them- 
selves as limited, finite powers, i. e.j as worthless, as 
nothing. Vot finiteness and nothingness are identical ; 
finiteness is only a euphemism for nothingness. Finite- 
ness is the metaphysical, the theoretical — nothingness 
the pathological, practical expression. What is finite 
to the understanding is nothing to the heart. But it 
is impossible that we should be conscious of will, feel- 
ing, and intellect, as finite powers, because every per- 
fect existence, every original power and essence, is 
the immediate verification and affirmation of itself. It 
is impossible to love, will, or think, without perceiving 
ihese activities to be perfections — impossible to feel 
that one is a loving, willing, thinking being, without 
experiencihg an infinite joy therein. Consciousness 
consists in a being becoming objective to itself ; hence 
lit is nothing apart, nothing distinct from the being 
Shich is conscious of itself. How could it otherwise 

ecome conscious of itself? It is therefore impossible 

be conscious of a perfection as an imperfection, im- 

_ ssible to feel feeling limited, to think thought limited. 

t Consciousness is self-verification, selfaflBrmation, 
se]f'UiV | fe , Iffy ^" '^nt>'^ ^w|^ pfirTftfiTion . iJonsciousness 
13 tne cWracteristic mark of a perfect nature ; it exists 
only in a self-sufficing, complete beingi Even human 
vanity attests this truth. A man looks in the glass; 
he has complacency in his appearance. This compla- 
cency is a necessary, involuntary consequence of the 
completeness, the beauty of his form. A beautifid 
form is satisfied in itself ; it has necessarily joy in it- 
self— m self-contemplation. This complacency becomes 
vanity only when a man piques himself on his form as 
being bis individual form, not when he admires it as 
a specimen of human beauty in general. It is fitting 
that he should admire it thus ; he can conceive no form 
more beautiful, more sublime than the human.* Assn- 

• Homi&i homine tiihil pulchrius. (Cic. de Nat. D. L i.) And this h 
B 
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redly(6very being loves itself, its existence — and fitly 
soA To exist is a good. Quidquid essentia dignum est, 
\ saentia dignum est. Everything that exists has value, 
' is a being of distinction — at least this is true of the 
species ; hence it asserts, maintains itself. But the 
highest form of self-assertion, the form which is itself 
a superiority, a perfection, a bliss, a good, is con- 
sciousness. 

( Everv limitation of the reason, or in gP T>Arftl nf ih^^ 
'nature oi man. r^M m a ii^mm, ki/ error, li jg 
true that the human being, as an individual, can and 
must — ^herein consists his distinction from the brute — 
feel and recognise himself to be limited ;^But he can 
become conscious of his limits, his finitcness, only be- 
cause the j)erfectioji^ the infinitude of his species is 
perceived by him, whether as an object of,* fecHng, of 
conscience, or of the thinking consciousnesaj If he 
iaakes his own limitations the limitations of the. 
species, this arises from the mistake that he identifies 
himself immediately with the species — a mistake which 
is intimately connected with t^ individuaPs love of 
ease, sloth, vanity^ and egotism. For a limitation which 
I know to be merely mine humiliates, shames, and per- 
turbs me. Hence to free myself from this feeling of 
shame, from this state of dissatisfaction, I convert the 
limits of my individuality into the limits of human na- 
ture in genera^. What is incomprehensible to me is 
incomprehensible to othersi why should I trouble my- 
self further ? it is no fault 01 mine; my understanding 
is not to blame, but the understanding of the race. But 
it is a ludicrous and even culpable error to define as 
finite and limited what cons tUi^tes the essence p^'^Q^ 
the nature of his species, wmcn is tn^ EsoIut p nature 
otG^gJajiigj^^j^^. Every being is sufficient io itself. 
ilo being can deny itself, i. e., its own nature jTno be- 
no sign of limitation, for lie regards other beings as beautiful besides him- 
self; he delights in tlie beautiful forms of animals, in the beautiful forms 
of plants, in the beauty of nature in general. But only the absolnte, the 
perfoct fonn, oan delight without enyy in the forms of other beingp. 
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ing is a limited one to itself. Rather, every being is' I 
in and by itself infinite — has its God, its highest con* / 
ceivable being, in itself^ Every limit of a being is ' 
cognisable only by another being out of and above 
him. The life of the ephemera is extraordinarily 
short in comparison with that of longer lived crea- 
tures ; but nevertheless, for the ephemera this short life 
is as long as a life of years to others. The leaf on 
which the caterpillar lives is for it a world, an infinite 
space. 

That which makes a being what it is — is its talent, its 
power, its wealth, its adornment. How can it possibly 
hold its existence non-existence, its wealth poverty, its 
talent incapacity? If the plants had eyes, taste and 
judgment, each plant would declare its own flower the 
most beautiful ; for its comprehension, its taste, would ' 
reach no farther than its natural power of production. 
What the productive power of its nature has brought 
forth as the highest, that must also its taste, its judg- 
ment, recognise and aflGirm as the highest. What the 
nature affirms, the understanding, the taste, the judg- 
ment, cannot deny ; otherwise the understanding, the 
judgment, would no longer be the understanding and 
judgment of this particular being, but of some other. 
The measure of the nature is also the measure of the 
understanding. If the nature is limited^, so also is the 
feeling, so also is the understanding. But to a limited 
being itilllmited.undei:stauduig. is not felt to belt 
limitatio.n j_ jm the contrary^ it is j)erfectly happy and 
contented^ with this understandingj it regards it, 
po-aises an J values it, as a glorious, divine power : and 
the iinijted understanding, on Tts^part, values the limTiE- 
ed nature whose iinderstandinff it is._ Each is exactly- 
adapted to the other J how should^they be at issue 
with e ach" offie r ? A being^a nni^prafgniling j^^ ftgi 
sphere of vis iooT As far as thou seest, s o far extends 
iflr |rnatu re^ ' and"^couvei ^ ^^^ The uye o f the brulej 
r eaches no farther tlian iisheeds, and its nature no 
farther than its needs. Wnd so far as thy nature reach es, 
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B O far reaches thy unlimited self-conscionsness, so fey 
/^ aft^tiou ^od. The discrepancy between the undef- 
^standing and the nature, between the power of con- 
ception and the power of production in the human con- 
sciousness, on the one hand is merely individual signi- 
ficance and has_not a universal applicajtion ; and^^on 
the other handj it is onlj apparent. He who. Tiavm^^ 
written a bad poem knows it to be bad, is in his intel- 
ligence, and therefore in his nature, not so limited as 
he who, having written a bad poem, admires it_ an3 
thinks it good. ' 

It follows, that if thou thinkest the infinite, thou per- 
ceivest and aflSrmest the infinitude of the power of 
thought ; if thou feelest the infinite, thou feelest and 
affirmest the infinitude of the power to feeling. The 
object of the intellect is intellect objective to iteelf; the 
object of feeling is feeling objective to itself.jflf thou 
hast no sensibility, no feeling for music, thou perceivest 
in the finest music nothing more than in the wind that 
whistles by thy ear, or than in the brook which rushes 
past thy feet. What then is it which acts on thee when 
thou art afi'cctcd by melody? What does thou per- 
ceive in it ? What else than the voice of thy own heart ? 
EBelinp p speaks only to feel ing ; feeling is comprehen- 
sible oS^TcIylfeelhig^^ itself— for this reason, 
that the object of feeling is nothing else than feeling. 
Music is a monologue of emot ion. Y But the dialogue of 
philosophy also is in truth onlyamonologue of the in- 
tellect ; thought sp eaks onl y to t hought. The splen- 
dours of the crystal charm the'sense ; but the intel- 
lect is interested only in the laws of crystallization. 
The intellectual only is the object of the intellect. 

All therefore which, in the point of view of meta- 
physical, transcendental speculation and religion, has 
the significance only of the secondary, the subjective, 
the medium, the organ, — has in truth the significance 

♦ " Tlie understanding is percipient only of understanding, and 
what proceeds thence."— Reimaros (Wahrh. der Naturl. Reliinon, iv. 
Abth, §8.) * ' 
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of the primary, of the essence, of the object itself, flf^ 
fo r example, feeling is the es s ential or^an of religion , 
the nature of ^od is nothing^ els e than an expression 
o^Lthe^naiiire of fe eling^. Th e t rueljunatent sen se o? 
^e p hrase, " Feelfn g i s the "organ oj[t[ie di yineT ni, 
feelingis the noblest, the most^xceljcnt, i. g.Tjhe 
ilvine, in macu How couldsflhou percHye We"3mnG 
by feeling, if^ feeling were not itself divine injts^ na- 
ture? The^ divine assuredly is known only by meang 
jpf^e divme— God is known only by him^^f^J, TEp 

"^liVin^ Tinf^^^^ TKrh\oh ic i^i-cr^PrTiAH hv fAptinpr ifl ^'y| 

Uing else thai] fcftling pTimpfinyed. in ecstasy 



nlenltude. ^ 



iJeen held tne cardinal principle in religion, the doc- 
trines of Christianity, formerly so sacred, have lost 
their importance. If from this point of view some 
value is still conceded to Christian ideas, it is a value 
springing entirely from the relation they bear to feel-' 
ing ; if another object would exicte the same emotions, 
it would be just as welcome. But the object of re- 
ligious feeling is become a matter of indiflFerence, only 
because when once feeling has been pronounced to be 
the subjective essence of religion, it in fact is also the 
objective essence of religion, though it may not be de- 
clared, at l^ast directly, to be such. I say directly ; 
for indirectly this is certainly admitted, when it is 
declared that feeling, as such, is religious, and thus 
the distinction between specifically religious and ir- 
religious, or at least non-religious, feelings, is abo- 
lished, — a" necessary consequence of the point of view 
in which feeling only is regarded as the organ of the 
divine. For on what other ground than that of its 
essence, its nature, dost thou hold feeling to be the 
organ of the infinite, the divine being? And is not 
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the nature of feeling in general, also the nature of 
every special feeling, be its object what it may ? What, 
then, makes this feeling religious ? A given object ? 
Not at all ; for this object is itself a religious one only 
when it is not an object of the cold understanding or 
memory, but of feeling. What then ? The nature of 
feeling — a nature of which every special feeling, with- 
out distinction of objects, partakes. /"yTms, ,W^'^^p[ ^^ 
nrogonnced to be religious, simply because it is feeJin g; 
round oi its a^Cligiou&ness is us own nature — lies 






I self the absoiui 



• gftod. rfiHgi<^';s- »• "- 



-holv^ (liviTie^ has not 



fftft1lT]g' itH 



But if, notwithstanding, thou wilt posit an object of 
feeling, but at the same time seekest to express thy 
feeling truly, without introducing by thy reflection 
any foreign element, what remains to thee but to dis- 
tinguish between thy individual feeling and the general 
nature of feeling ; — to separate the universal in feeling 
from the disturbing, adulterating influences with which 
feeling is bound up in thee, under thy individual con- 
wKtions ? 'Jlence what thou canst alone contemplate, 
^ declare to b^ \}\^. ^pfim'fp^ and define .as its essence^ is 
merely the nature of feeling. Thou baat thusjoo-other 
definition of God than this ; . ixod is pure^ unlinr^ft firl^ 
freePeeling. Every other God, whom thou suppos'est, 
is a God thrust upon thy feeling ffom without. Feeling 
IS atheistic in the sense of the orthodox belief, which 
attaches religion to an external object ; it denies^n 
I objectiveGod^t is itself God. ' In this point of view, 
^nly the negation of feeling Is the negation of "Go^. 
j-hou art simply too cowardly or too narrow to con- 
fess in words what thy feeling tacitly aflBrms. Fettered 
by outward considerations, still in bondage to vulgar 
empiricism, incapable of comprehending the spiritual 
grandeur of feeling, thou art terrified before the reli- 
gious atheism of thy heart. By this fear thou de- 
fitroyest the unity of thy feeling with itself, in imagin- 
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ing to thyself an objective being distinct from thy 
feeling, and thus necessarily sinking back into the 
old questions and doubts — is there a God or not?— 
questions and doubts which vanish, nay, are impos- 
sible, where feeling is defined as the essence of re- 
ligion. Feeling is thy own inward power, but at the h 
sam e time a power distiiict^frQiu thee, and independent / 
oftTiee ; it is iiTIHee, above Ihec nt is itself that which/ 
constitute s the objectiv e Tn tliee^thv own being whicfe[ 
imprgsj^s tU§Q as^.^noiEex beinf?; in short, thy God^' 
How wilt thou then distinguish from this objective^ 
being within thee another oljjectiye being ? how wilt 
thou get beyond thy feeling ? 

But feeling has here been adduced only as an example. 
It is the same with every other power, faculty, poten- 
tiality, reality, activity — the name is indiflFerent — 
which is defined as the essential organ of any object. 
^^liate%cr la g j^ubjective expression of a nature ij^ 
simultapeou^ly also its ol-V^eetiv^ mmBsijt Olan ^' 



^mot get bCYOi|d hip_true naturc>t He may uigreed 
bymean^of thp imnnn^.^timi mni>^ive inriiviVtiiala i^f 
flTinu^pr Ro-f^RTlr>d liurlmr kind, but hf^ puti nfvt-r g^pt. 
loose from his species, his ^atufc^ thr^ miifliti^lip yf 
bemg^ tbe positive linai predieatcg which he ^veg^ to 
i jese otlior individtials, are_aIwaYs determiuations or 
q H a li ties d ra w n fro j n _hi s ^ w n na tur e^ quali tic s ^ in 

There may certainly be tliiJukiiig beings besides men 
on the other planets of our solar system. Bnt by the 
supposition of such beings we do not change our stand- 
ing point — we extend our conceptions quantitatively, 
not qualitatively. For as surely as on the other planets 
there are the same laws of motion, so surely are there 
the same laws of perception and thought as here. In 
fact, we people the other planets, not that we may place 
there diflFcrent beings from ourselves, but more beings 
of our own or of a similar nature.* 

* Yerisimile est, non minus qnam geometrise, etiam mnsicse oblecta- 
tiimem ad pliires qnam ad nos pertiuere. Fositis enim aliis tezm atqtM 
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§ 2. The Essence of Religion considered generally. 



What we have hitherto been maintaining generally, 
even with regard to sensational impressions, of the 
relation between subject and object, applies especially 
to the relation between the subject and the religious 
object. 

In the perceptions of the senses consciousness of the 
j)bject is distinginshabTe fromlcpnslnousnes^ 
but in reli^ion^ consciousness of the object and "self - 
consciousness coincide. 'Tlieob]ec^ of ' t.hq a^naSS^ 
f}^. nf mflTi^ iy. rfi|| gious obiect is within him, and 
^ th erefore as little forsakes him as his seit'-conscjou s ness 
^ prf^ iLiiJ JLfe mtimate^ tne Closest ocjec ^^^ 

Y Grod," says Augustine, for example, ^^ is nearer, mflPe- 
related to us, and therefore more easily known by us, 
than sensible, corporeal things."* The object of the- 
Ss^ses is in itself indifferent — ^independent of the dis- 
position or of the judgment ; but the object of religion 
is a selected object ; the most excellent, the first, the 
supreme being ; it essentially pre-supposes a critical 
judgment, a discrimination between the divine and the 
non-divine, between that which is worthy of adoration 
and that which is not worthy.f And here may Jbe 
rtpplied, without^ any limitation, the proposition : the 
( gpjectof any subject is nothing els^ than the subject's 
r" tPwn nature taken objectively.^. Such as are a man*8 
\ ftoughta and. dispositions, such is his God ^o much 
V worth as a man hits, so much and no more has nis GoiH 

snimalibus ratione et audita pollentibus, cur tantam Ms nostris cootigis- 
set ea voluptas, quse sola ex sono percipl potest ? — ^Christ. Hugenios. 
(Cosmotheor, L i.) 

• De Grenesi ad Utteram, L y. c. 16. 

t Unnsquiaque vestnun non oogitat, prhu se debero Deum nosae, quam 
eokre, — ^M. Mmucii Felicis Octayianus, c. 24. 
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Qonsciousness of God is self-consciousness, k nowledge ' \ 
oO^odis selt -Jcnowledgo:; ^lua GigTtS^li^^ ^' 
the man, a nd 15yT he m an his God ; the two are iden- 
tical. Whatever is lx6(T^fo a manj^lKat is his heart 
an3"soul ; and conversely, God is the manifested in- 
ward nature, the expressed self of a man, — religion 
the solemn unveiling of a man's hidden treasures the 
revelation of his intimate thoughts, the open confession 
of his love-secrets. 

But when religion — consciousness of God — ^is desig- 
nated as the self-consciousness of man, this is not to be 
understood as aflRrming that the religious man is di- 
rectly aware of this identity ; for, on the contrary, 
ignorance of it is fundamental to the peculiar nature of ^ 



to say.feligion is mag's earliest and also indirect fori 



to say.rengion is niags earnest ana also inqirect^ 

5>t .selfjKaowledgg^^I^^^ religion everywhere 

Icedes philosophy, as m the history of the race^so 




religion^ To preclude this misconception, it is bet 
ty.teligic 

IdkaQHlj _ _ ^ 

z. ,T jjhilqso^^^s In the history of the reiC^^Q^p 

Mn th at oT t he in3i v iddaT!|" Man first of ail sees his 

mature anjoSTo^Sim^ it lii himself. 

His own nature isTrPflre^first instance contemplated 

by him as that of another being/ Eeligion is the child- 

I like condition of humanity ; but the child sees his na- y^ 

Iture — man — out of himself ; in childhood a man is an 
object to himself, under the form of another man^ 
Hence the historical progress of religion consists in 
this : that what by an earlier religion was regarded as 
objective, is now recognised as subjective ; that is, 
what was formerly contemplated and worshipped as y 
God is now perceived to be something human. What \^ 
was at first religion becomes at a later period idolatry; ' 
man is seen to have adored his own nature. Man has 
given objectivity to himself, but has^not recognised 
the object as his own nature : a later religion takes 
this forward step ; ^very advance in religion is there- 
fore a deeper self-knowledgCJ But every particular / 
religion, while it pronounces its predecessors idola- 
trous, excepts itself — ^and necessarily so, otherwise it 
would no longer be religion — from the fate, the com- 
3 8 
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mon nature of all religions : it imputes only to other 
religions what is the fault, if fault it be, of religion in 
general. Because it has a different object, a different 
tenour, because it has transcended the ideas of pre- 
ceding religions, it erroneously supposes itself exalted 
above the necessary eternal laws which constitute the 
essence of religion — it fancies its object, its ideas, to 
be superhuman. But the essence of religion, thus 
hidden from the religious, is evident to the thinker, by 
whom religion is viewed objectively, which it cannot 
-be by its votaries. Ajid it is ou rjask to sho w tha t 
the antithjBsis of divine"^^ and human is" altogether jilu- 
soryjjbhaf itTs"^n the antithesisbetween 

the human nature in general^ and the human individual: 
that, co nseque ntly, the object a,nd contents of the 

rjCJairis tian religio n are al toge tEer tumaii. ^ 
. YReiigion, at least tte Christian, is^HSie relation of\ 
man to himself, or more correctly to his own nature I 
^e.y his subjective nature);* but a relation to it,* 
Tviewed as a nature apart from his own/) The divine 
*being.is nothing else than the human being, or, rather 
; the iiumaiuiature purified, Treed from the limit's oliEe 
individual man, made — objective — L e.^ contemglated ^ 
and revered as anatlxer^a distinctbeing.. All thkattri- 
I butes of the divine, jiature.are, therefore, attributes of 
"""•ythe human nature.t 

In relation to the attributes, the predicates, of the 
Divine Being, this is admitted without hesitation, but 
by no means in relation to the subject of these predi- 
cates. The negation of the subject is held to be irre- 

* The meaning of this •parenthetic limitation will be clear in the 
sequel. 

f Les perfections de Dien sont celles de nos ames, mais il les possede 
tans homes — ^il y a en nous quelque puissance, quelque connaissance, 
quelque bont6, mais elles sont toutes enti^rs en Dieu. — Leibnitz, (Th6od. 
Preface.) Nihil in anima esse putemus eximium, quod non etiam divings 
naturae proprium sit — Quidquid a Deo alienum extra definitionem animse. 
— S. Gregorius Nyss. Est ergo, ut videtur, disciplinarum omnium pul- 
oherrima et maxima se ipsnm nosse ; A quis enim se ipsnm norit, Deum 
cognoscet. — Clemns Alex. (P»d. 1. iii. c. 1.) 
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ligion, nay, atheism ; though not so the ne^tion of 
the predicates. But that which has no predicates or 
qualities, has no effect upon me: that which has no 
effect upon me, has no existence for me. To deny all 
the qualities of a being is equivalent to denying the 
being himself. A being without qu alities is one which 
cannot become an object to the mind ; an d sucE aTbeing 
j s virtually non-existent. VV here man'^prives God 
:^L§LlLQLMliiifiSL.^Q(i iSAQ-ifta^er^AltEiig more to 

him tJian a. nftgfl.f.ivft t^fiUT^g, Tq tjift t^nly rellglOUS 

man, Go d iajiQt.aL.bdng ^thouLiiiialities, iecanafi ta 
Hm he is a positive^ real be ^fl g, The the ory tha t God 
Qannot be define d, and consequently cannoFBe knowj 
|) y man, is therefore ibhe offsprin g of recent tiraggj, 
jproduc t of modern unbelief. • 

As reason is and can be pronounced finite only 
where man regards sensual enjoyment, or religious 
emotion, or aesthetic contemplation, or moral senti- 
ment, as the absolute, the true ; so the proposition that 
God is unkjjowable or undefinable can only be enun- 
ciated and become fixed as a dogma, where this object 
has no longer any interest for the intellect ; where the 
real, the positive, alone has any hold on man, where 
the real alone has for him the significance of the essen- 
tial, of the absolute, divine object, but where at the 
same time, in contradiction with this purely worldly 
tendency, there yet exist some old remains of re- 
ligiousness. On the ground that God is unknowable, 
man excus^es^liiinself to what is jet remaining of his 
religiquscossfiifince. for his, forgetfulness of God, h5 
abso rption in the world : he denies God practically 
jSj' liis conHuct, — the world has ^possession of aTT his. 
thoughts and inclinations,-:— but he does not deny him 
^eoreti cally, h e does not attack his existence ; he lets 
that rest. i3ut this existence does not affect or in- 
comraode hlmj it is a merely negative existence^ an 
existence wifho'ut existence, ' a sqlf-contradictory^ exis- 
tence^— a state of being, whichj as to its effects, is not 
HTsSngmshab^ from, non-being. The denial of de- 
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terminate, positive predicates concerning the divi,ne 
nature, is nothing else than a denial of religion, with, 
however, an appearance of religion in its favour, so 
that it is not recognised as a denial ; it is simply a 
subtle, disguised atheism. The alleged religious horror 
of limiting God by positive predicates, is only the 
irreligious wish to know nothing more of God, to banish. 
God from the mind. Dread of limitation is dread of 
existence. All real existence, t. e., all existence which 
is truly such, is qualitative, determinate existence. He 
who earnestly believes in the Divine existence, is not 
shocked at the attributing even of gross sensuous qual- 
ities to God. He who dreads an existence that may 
give ofiFence, who shrinks from the grossncss of a posi- 
tive pre<Hcate, may as well renounce existence alto- 
gether. A God who is injured by determinate quali- 
ties has not the courage and the strength to exist. 
Qualities are the fire, the vital breath, the oxygen, the 
salt of existence. An existence in general, an existence 
without qualities, is an insipidity, an absurdity. But 
there can be no more in God, tlian is supplied by re- 
ligion. Only where man loses his taste for religion, 
and thus religion itself becomes insipid, does the exis- 
tence of God become an insipid existence — an existence 
without qualities. 

There is, however, a still milder way of denying the 
Divine predicates than the direct one just described. 
It is admitted that the predicates of the divine nature 
are finite, and, more particularly, human qualities, but 
their rejection is rejected ; they are even te.ken under 

Srotection, because it is necessary to man to have a 
efinite conception of God, and since he is man, he can 
form no other than a human conception of him. In 
relation to God, it is said, these predicates are certainly 
without any objective validity ; but to me, if he is to 
exist for me, he cannot appear otherwise than as he 
does appear to me, namely, as a being with attributes 
analogous to the human. But this distinction between 
what God is in himself, and what ho is for me, destroys 
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the peace of religion, and is besides in itself an un- 
founded and untenable distinction. I cannot know 
whether God is something else in himself or for him- 
self, than he is for me; what he is to me, is to me all 
that he is. For me, there lies in these predicates un- 
der which he exists f&r me, what he is in himself, his 
yery nature ; he is for me what he can alone ever be 
for me. The religious man finds perfect satisfaction 
in that whi c h (jroa is in relation to Himself; of any 
other relation he knows nothing, toj^dod is to him 
whaf¥e can alon e be to man. In the distinction above 
stated, man takes a point of view above himself, t. e., 
above his nature, the absolute measure of his being ; 
but this transcendentalism is only an illusion ; fori 
can make the distinction between the object as it is in 
itself, and the object as it is for me, only where an 
object can really appear otherwise to me, not where 
it appears to me such as the absolute measure of my 
nature determines it to appear — such as it must appear 
to me. It is true that I may have a merely subjective 
conception, i. r., one which does not arise out of the 
general constitution of my species ; but if my conception 
is determined by the constitution of my species, the 
distinction between what an object is in itself, and what 
it is for me ce£^cs ; for this conception is itself an abso- 
lute one. The mea sure of the ^^ciesjs^ the absolut^ 
me asure, law, and "c riterion of man. _ Xni^ indecBf 
YeTi gion has the convict ion that its conceptions* Its 
predicates j2LGi3t|^^ tftMxcJ, 

and must Jijv^UJUifi.wo^ have the true ones-Tzthaf 
lEey are the conceptions necessary to human nature ;• 
jay, furtherj that, they are olbjecfively triie^ represent 
ing God as he i g^ 

TO every religion the gods of other religions are only / 
notions concerning God, but its own conception of 
God is to it God himself, the true God — God such as 
he is in himself. Religion is satisfied only with a 
complete Deity, a God without reservation ; it will 
not have a mere phantasm of God ; it demands God 
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himself. Eeligion gives up its own existence when it 
gives up the nature of God ; it is no longer a truth, 
when it renounces the possession of the true G-od. 
Scepticism is the arch-enemy of religion ; but the dis- 
tinction between object and conception — between God 
as he is in himself, and God as he is for me, is a scep- 
tical distinction, and therefore an irreligious one. 

Ihat_which is to man the self-existent, the highest 
beipg, to w Kic h^'Ke can "conceive nothing high er— tKat 
is to him theDivme l) eingi How then should he in- 
quire concerning this tieing, what He is in himself^ 
If God were an object to the bird, he would be a winged 
being : the bird knows nothing higher, nothing more 
blissful, than the winged condition. 3ow ludicrous 
would it be if Aia.bird.prQiiQunccdJ to me.G.od appears 
a>s.a bird^.baJLjyhat .ha is in hinLSfilfJ>.knQw not. To 
the iDird the highest nature is the^ bird-nature j^ take 
ffom hiigL3I^Q--pQfl^^P^^QJ^ Q^ S^iSf ^^^ you taKe from 
him the conception of the highest bejij Q^g ;. How, then, 
could he ask whether God in himself were winged ? 
To ask whether God is in himself what he is for me, 
is to ask whether God is God, is to lift oneself above 
one's God, to rise up against him. 

Wherever, therefore, this idea, that the religious 
predicates are only anthropomorphisms, has taken 
^ possession of a man, there has doubt, has unbelief ob- 
y tained the mastery of faith. And it is only the incon- 
sequence of faint-heartedness and intellectual imbeci- 
lity which does not proceed from this idea to the formal 
negation of the predicates, and. from thence to the ne- 

Sation of the subject to which they relate. If thou 
oubtest the objective truth of the predicates, thou 
must also doubt the objective truth of the subject whose 
predicates "they are. If thy predicates are anthro- 
pomorphisms, the subject of them is an anthropomor- 
Ehism too. If love, goodness, personality, &c., are 
uman attributes, so also is the subject which thou 
pre-supposest, the existence of God, the belief that 
there is a God, an anthropomorphism — a pre-supposi- 
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tion purely human. Whence knowest thou that the 
beliei in a God at all is not a limitation of man's mode 
of conception? Higher beings — and thou supposest 
such — are perhaps so blest in thepiselves, so at unity 
with themselves, that they are not hnng in suspense 
between themselves and a yet- higher being. Xa-knasrl 
God and not oneself to be God ^ to know bless edness . 
and not oneself to enjoy lt^ is^ a state of disuni ty, oi . v 
uniiappinefirS. ill p fhfir hmnga'"knoiy '"]notTilTijr n^ 
unhapp inft^fl ; thny havp. Tin^fif>Tipfipti on of that" w hic& 
thev are not^ 

Thou believest in love as a divine attribute becau^ 
^QU th yself lovest f ifchou bel'ievestthat God is a.^kSa 
ben ev olent being, b ecause thou knowest nothing better 
In' tEvself tlianl iieDev.Qlcin£e ^and wisdmni and thou 
bdievest that God. exi^i§^ that therefore he is a subject 
— whatever exist s is a subjiecL whether it be defined as 
substan ce, person, essence, or otherwise—^because them 
fl yseirexistcst, ar t thyself a su bject. Thou knowest 
no higher human good, than to love^tlian to be gQod 
and w-ise ; and even so thou knowest no higher happi- 
"nes's than to ex ist, to be a s ubject ;" Tor the consiiious- 
ness ot all realityj of all bliss, isTfor "fheeHSoirndTETn 
tEe consc i ous ness of being a subjcctj^.of exfsting^.. ^GqJ 
is an existence, a subject to tliee, .for thejame reason 
that Tie IS to theeLa Jyise^ a.iicsse(i,ja.persgnji te^ 
Trhe'^tiViVtiATi hAf.wpPTi t}]f> fjiyvno predicates and the 
divin e subject is on ly t his, that to thee the subject^ the 
existence^ does not appear an anthropomorphism, "be- 
cause the conception of it is necessarily involved in 
. ^y^own existence as a subject, whereas the "pfe dicales 
5o appear antKropomprphismSj because their necessity 
— ^the necessity that God should be consciousj^ wise, 
gpod, &c. — is not an immediate^ necessity^ identical 
with the being of man, Ibut is evolved by his self con- 
BdousnesSiby tMactiyity of his thought. I am a subject, 
T. exist, whether I be wise or unwise, good or bad. To 
exist is to man the first datum ; it constitutes the very 
idea of the subject ; it is presupposed by the predicates. 
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Hence, man relinquishes the predicates, but the exis- 
tence of God is to him a settled, irrefragable, abso- 
lutely certain, objective truth. But, nevertheless, this 
distinction is merely an apparent one. The necessity 
of the subject lies only in the necessity of the predicate. 
Thou art a subject only'in so far as thou art a human 
subject ; the certainty and reality of thy existence lie 
only in the certainty and reality of thy human attri- 
butes. What the subject is, lies only in the predicate ; 
the predicate is the truth of the subject — the subject 
only the personified, existing predicate, the predicate 
conceived as existing. .Subject and predic ate ar e di^- 
tuigufehed only as. 11:2:1 stence and essence. The'negar 
tion of the prcdicj\tes is therelbre the negation o f th e 
SuI^cLL. WhaLremaiiis^of^the human subject when 
abstracted from jt he Jium an attributes? TEvenJnTEe 
language QLcommoniife the "divine predicates— Pro- 
yidenge, Qnuiisfiifiiicfi, fimaifiotence — are j)ui_for the 
divine pubjent. 

The certainty of the existence of God , of which it 
has teen said that it is as certain, nay, more certain 
te man than his own existence, depends only on the 
certainty of the qualities of God — it is in itself no 
immediate certainty. To the Uliristian the existence 
of the Christian God only is a certainty ; to the heathen 
that of the heathen God only. The heathen did not 
doubt the existence of Jupiter, because he took no 
oflFence at the nature of Jupiter, because he could con- 
ceive of God under no other qualities, because to him 
these qualities were a certainty, a divine reality. The 
reality of the predicate is the sole guarantee of exis- 
tence. 

^' coQfifii ies to be jp^^ (thnlf iPj ^^ ^flv^ ^v^ ftbjpr.tiTf 
^'S xlstence ), because^ originally, only the real is true to 

him — true in opposition to what is merely conceived, 
. dreamed, imagined. The idea of being, of existence, 
1 is the original idea of truth ; or, originally, man makes 

truth dependent on existence, subsequently, exiBtence 
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dependent on truth 
y^gar^ed as 




as arethe conditions un der whicli man conce ives this 
his nature, rei^ards it as the Jiighest bgtSg : These 
conditions, then, under which man conceives God, are 
to him the truth, and for that reason they are alscTthe 
highest existence, or rather they are existence itself ; 
for only the emphatic, the highest existence, is exist- 
ence, and deserves this name. Therefore, God is an 
existent, real being, on the very same ground that he 
is a particular, definite being ; for the qualities of 
God are nothing else than the essential qualities of 
man himself, and a particular man is what he is, has 
his existence, his reality, only in his particular con- 
ditions. Take away from the Greek the quality of 
being Greek, and you take away his existence. On 
this ground, it is true that for a definite positive reli- 
gion — that is, relatively — the certainty of the exist- 
ence of God is immediate; for just as involuntarily, as 
necessarily, as the Greek was a Greek, so necessarily 
were his gods Greek beings, so necessarily were they 
real, existent beings. Religion JsJhat.CiOiiCQption. of* 
the nature of the world^and of mgin which is essential 
to, t. e., TdeiitTcal with,^man^s nature. But man does 
not stand_above ttns.his ^ on tK^ 

cpntrarytit stands above him* it animates, determine^, 
governs him^,. The necessity of a proof, 9.f Ji .middle | 
term to unite q ualities., witk exisience^ .the possibiiitjj 
of. a^dpubtj js abpii^hiid. Only that which is apart 
from my own being is capable of being doubted by me. 
How then can I doubt of God, who is my being? To 
doubt of God is to doubt of myself. Only when God 
is thought_of __abstractly4._when his predicates are 
the result of philosophic abstraction, arises the dis- 
tinctioh or seppation between subject and precTicaFe, 
existence and nature — arises the fiction that the exist- 
ence or the subject Is something else than the predi- 
cate, something immediate, indubitable, in distinction 
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from the predicate, which is held to be doubtful. But 
this is only a fiction. A God who has abstract predi- 
cates has also an abstract existence. Existence, being, 
varies with varying qualities. 

The identity of the subject and predicate is clearly 
evidenced by the progressive development of religion, 
which is identical with the progressive development 
of human culture. So long as man is in a mere state 
of nature, so long is his god a mere nature-god — a per- 
sonification of some natural force. Where man inha- 
bits houses, he also encloses his gods in temples. The 
temple is only a manifestation of the value which man 
attaches to beautiful buildings. Temples in honour 
of religion are in truth temples in honour of architec- 
ture. With the emerging of man from a state of sa- 
vagery and wildness to one of culture, with the dis-* 
tinction between what is fitting for man and what is 
not fitting, arises simultaneously the distinction be- 
tween that which is fitting and that which is not fitting 
for God. God is the idea of majesty, of the highest 
dignity : the religious sentiaijeat.is,the sentiment of su- 
preme fitness.^ The later more cultured artists of Geece 
were the first to embody in the s'tatues of the gods the 
ideas of dignity, of spiritual grandeur, of imperturb- 
able repose and serenity. But why were these quali- 
ties in their view attributes, predicates of God? Be- 
cause they were in themselves regarded by the Greeks 
as divinities. Why did those artists exclude all dis- 
gusting and low passions? Because they perceived 
them to be unbecoming, unworthy, unhuman, and con- 
sequently ungodlike. The Homeric gods eat and drink; 
— that implies ; eating and drinking is a divine plea- 
sure. Physical strength is an attribute of the Homeric 
gods : Zeus is the strongest of the gods. Why? Be- 
cause physical strength, in and by itself, was regarded 
as something glorious, divine. To the ancient Ger- 
mans the highest virtues were those of the warrior ; 
therefore, their supreme god was the god of war, Odin, 
— war, " the original or oldest law." NotJthfiLattC: 
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J^^^li of ^^(" fllTinitjj ^"* ^^^ /JiViT^^n^yg nt» *^f>f fy nf tiTlfi 

^tribute, la the first true BiviTift T^fiiTig^ Thus what 
theology and philosophy hare h^Jd to be Gofl,thfi Ab- 
solute, the infinit e, is not God ; but that which th§j,JiaiP 
held not to be TTod .iiTTogTnameTv.the attribut e^ t)iQ 
quality, whatever has reality^ Heuce^he alone isJthe 
^e atheist to jfbomJhe predicates, alike Dmne,.Bfi; 
jnjB ^,^^6r example^ Ipxe* wisdom^ justice, are nothing ; 
pot he jho w^^(>Tyi merely thfi gulQeQtflLthese predicates 
is nothing . And in no wise is the negation of the 
subject necessarily also a negation of the predicates 
considered in themselves. These have an intrinsic, 
independent reality; they force their recognition 
upon man by their very nature ; they are self-evident 
truths to him ; they prove, they attest themselves. It_ 
does n ot fo llow that goodness, justi ce, wisdom, are 
cEimaeras, bemse the existence Of God is a chimWa, 
nor truths because tins is a truth. The idcayof God 
is dependent gj\ the idea or jugtice> of benevolence j^ a 
God who is not benevolent, not jiist, not wis^, is no 
God ; but the converse docs not hold. The fact is not 
that a quality is Qivine pyq^ffg^ ixo g has u, hut tHaT 
God has it because ij^ is in itself divine : because with- 
out it God would be a defective bein^ Justice, wis- 
dom, in general every quality which constitutes the 
divinity of God, is determined and known by itself, 
independently, but the idea of God is determined by 
the qualities which have thus been previously judged 
to be worthy of the divine nature ; only in the case in 
which I identify God and justice, in which I think of 
God immediately as the reality of the idea of justice, 
is the idea of God self-determined. But if God as a 
subject is the determined, while the quality, the predi- 
cate is the determining, iJien in truth the rank of the 
godhead is due not to the subject, but to the predi- 
cate. 

Not until several, and those contradictory, attributes 
are united in one being, and this being is conceived as 
personal — the personality being thus brought into 
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especial prominence — ^not until theii is the origin of 
religion lost sight of, is it forgotten that what the ac- 
tivity of the reflective power has converted into a 
predicate distinguishable or separable from the subject, 
was originally the true subject. Thus the Greeks and 
Romans deified accidents as substances : virtues, states 
of mind, passions, as independent beings. Man, espe- 
cially the religious man, is to himself the measure of 
all things, of all reality. Whatever strongly impresses 
a man, whatever produces an unsual effect on his mind, 
if it be only a peculiar, inexplicable sound or note, he 
personifies as a divine being. Religion embraces all^ 
the objects of the wprid;_eyeryflung^existi 
an object of religious reverence ; in the nat ure and 
[consciousness, of _ religion^ ther e is nothing . else tliaq_^ 
iwhat lies in the nature j)f man and in his conscious- 
mgas .of himself .and. of thft VprTfl, Heligion lias' no 
material exclusively its own. In Rome even the 
passions of fear and terror had their temples. The 
Christians also made mental phenomena into indepen- 
dent beings, their own feelings into qualities of things, 
the passions which governed them into powers which 
governed the world, in short, predicates of their own 
nature, whether recognized as such or not, into inde- 
pendent subjective existences. Devils, cobolds, witch- 
es, ghosts, angels, were sacred truths as long as the 
religious spirit held undivided sway over mankind. 

In order to banish from the mind the identity of the 
divine and human predicates, and the consequent iden- 
tity of the diviije and human nature, recourse is had 
to the idea that God, as the absolute, real Being, has 
an infinite fulness of various predicates, of which we 
here know only a part, and those such as are analogous 
to our own ; while the rest, by virtue of which God 
must thus have quite a different nature from the human 
or that which is analogous to the human, we shall only 
know in the future — that is, after death. But an infi- 
nite plenitude or multitude of predicates which are 
really different, so different that the one does not 
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immediately involve the other, is realized only in an 
infinite plenitude or multitude of different beings or 
individuals. Thus the human nature presents an infi - 
nite abundan ce of different pre3icates^ and for that 
very reason it presents an infinite abu ndance of diff erent 
individuals!- Each new man is a new £redicateT a ne^ 
phasis of humanity. As m any a s are the me n, so many 
are the j owe rSy the pro perties of humanity. It i s true 
that_there3re the same elements iiL^very indi vidual, 
^* ^^^1^:20^?^- y^ii^^^^-^^^^itiop^a and modifications 
tji?ljil§l appear ne^ an(l pefinliar . The mystery of 
the inexhaustible fulness of the divine predicates is 
therefore nothing else than the mystery of human 
nature considered as an infinitely vgtried, infinitely 
-modifiable, but, consequently, phenomenal being. Only 
iji the realm of the senses^ Qply jn sp$,ce ap^J j^ffle^ do es 
there' exist^a Being of r eally infinite qualities or pre- 
dicaties. Where there are r eally different predi cate^ , 
j^ere are different times. One maii is a distinguished 
musician7"a distinguished author, a distinguished phy- 
sician ; but he cannot compose music, write books, and 
perform cures in the same moment of time. Time, and 
not the Hegelian dialectic.isL the medium of uniting 
qpposltes^cpntradictories, in one and the^samejubject. 
But distinguished and detached from the nature of 
man, and combined with the idea of God, the infinite 
fulness of various predicates is a conception without 
reality, a mere phantasy, a conception derived from 
the sensible world, but without the essential condi- 
tions, without the truth of sensible jexistence, a con- 
ception which stands in direct contradiction with the 
Divine Being considered as a spiritual, i. e., an ab- 
stract, simple, single being ; for the predicates of God 
are precisely of this character, that one involves all 
the others, because there is no real difference between 
them. I£ therefore, in the present predicates I have 
not the future^ in the present God not the future God, 
then the future God is not the present, but they are 
two d istinct be mgs. But this distinction is in contra- 
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diction with the unity and simplicity of the theologi- 
cal God.* Why is a given p redicate a predicate of^ 
God? Because it is divine in its naiture ; i. e.j because 
"it expresses, nfi. Umtation, Jio defect Whj^are_other 
predieatfis applied. toJHim? Because, however vliHon s 
in themse lves, t hey agree in thiSj that thej alT alike ex- 
pres s p er fect ion, unlimitedneg,s. Hence I can cpnceive 
innumerable predicates of God, because they m ust al l 
agree with the abstract idea of the Godhead, and mn st 

have in JiOmmon that wTnV.Ti mngfTtntfta pvpry f^iTigTft 

predicate^a^ivin e attribute. Thus it is in the system 
of Spinoza. He speaks of an infinite number of attri- 
butes of the divine substance, but he specifies none ex- 
cept Thought and Extension. Why ? because it is a 
matter of indifference to know them ; laay, because 
they are in themselves indifferent, superfluous : for 
with all these innumerable predicates, I yet always 
mean to say t he same thing as when I speak of thought 
SJJli^tSfisipn- ^hy is Thought an ailtritufeofju^ 
slan c,^,? Because, according to Spinoza, it incapable 
of being concelvedTiy itself, because it expresses some- 
thingittdivisible, perfect, infinifca. Why Extension or 
Matter ? For the same reason. Thus, substance can 
have an indefinite number of predicates, because it is 
^not their specific definition, their difference, but their 
identity, their equivalence, which makes them attri- 
butes of substance. Or rather, substance has innume- 
rable predicates only because (how strange 1) it has 
properly no predicate ; that is, no definite, real predi- 
cate. Thjg indefinite rniity which ia t he product o f 
t hought, complete s itself by the indefinite multiplicity 
which IS ihe product of the imagination. Because the 
p redicate is not muitum, it is muita. In truth, th e 
p ositive preaicates are xnougrit ana jjjxtension. In 

* For religious faith there is no other distinction between the present 
and future God than that the former is an object of faith, of conception, 
of imagination, while the latter is to be an object of immediate, that is, 
personal, sensible perception. In this life, and in the next, he is the 
same God ; but in tlie one he is incomprehensible, in the other, com- 
prehensible. 
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these two^ infinitely more ia said than in the nameles^ 
iniitimerablej}redi<2atfig ; for .th ey. exp;-es9 . gomething 
definite, in'them 1 hav(^ somethlnir . — But Hubslauct^lB 
too indiflFerent, too apathetic, to be something ; that la, 
to have qualities and passions; that it may not be 
something, it is rather nothing. 

Now, when it is shown that what the subjectj[s, lies 
entirely in the attrib utes of the subject ;. tha t Is, tSa t 
the predicate is the true su bject ; it is also p roved 
that if the divine pred icates are attributes of the \ii' 
man nature^ the subjec t ,o£ tho^Q predipatt^^ igLalaQLirf 
the human nature* B ut the divine predicates are partly 
^n er al, par tly personal. The general predicates ^re 
^Q^mQt^' ^f^^iQdL but these serve oily , jj^V, estmisJ 
points of support to religion ; they are not the charac - 
teristic definitions of re ligion. It is the personal pre* 

^iiC?JJ£ll!.2!!r ^"^'^^ ^^ngHf ute tlie essence oi'rei i g lmL. 
— in^which the JJivme i Selng is the olrject oi rcHgion. 
Such are, for example, that GodTs a Person, tliat he 
is the moral Law-giver, the Father of mankind, the 
Holy One, the Just, the Good, the Merciful. It is 
however at once clear, or it will at least be clear in 
the sequel, with regard to these and other definitions, 
that, especially as applied to a personality, they are 
purely human definitions, and that conseq uen tl y man 
i-n roli^inTi jn hiR relation to God — is in relatio n tb^ 
Jis own yiaturej^ for to the religious sentim^iiL Llltitirt 
predicates are not mere conceptions, mere images, 
which man forms of God, to be distinguished from that 
which God is in himself, but truths, facts, realities. 
Religion knows nothing of anthropomorphisms ; to it 
they are not anthropomorphisms. It is the very essence 
of religion, that to it these definitions express the na- 
ture of God. They are pronouncedlo be images only 
by the understanding, which reflects on religion, and 
which while defending them yet before its own tri- 
bunal denies them. But to the religious sentiment 
God is a real Father, real Love and Mercy ; for to it 
he is a real, living, personal being, and therefore his 
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attributes are also living and personal. Nay, the de- 
finitions which are the most suflScing to the religious 
sentiment, are precisely those which give the most 
offence to the understanding, and which in the process 
of reflection on religion it denies. Religion is essen- 
tially emotion ; hence, objectively also, emotion is fo 
it necessarily of a divine nature. Even anger appears 
to it an emotion not unworthy of God, provided onl^ 
there be a religious motive at the foundation of this^ 
ang.er. 

But here it is also essential to observe, and this 
phenomenon is an extremely remarkable one, character- 
ising the very core of religion, that jn proportion as 
the divine subject is in reality human, the greater is 
the apparent difference between God and man ; that 

[IS, the more, by reflection on religion, by theology, is 
the identity of the divine and human denied, and the 
human, considered as such, is depreciated.* The rea- 
son of this is, that as what is positive in the conception 
of the divine being can only be human, the conception 
of man, as an object of consciousness can only, be 
negative. To enrich God, man must become poor ; 
that God may be all, man must be nothing. But he 
desires to be nothing in himself, because what he takes 
from himself is not lost to him, since it is preserved in 
God. Man has his being in God ; why then should 
he have it in himself? Where is the necessity of po- 
siting the same thing twice, of having it twice? What 

€^an withdraws from himself, what ho renounces in 

I himself, he only enjoys in an incomparably higher and 

Ifuller measure in God. 

^ The monks made a vow of chastity to God ; they 
mortified the sexual passion in themselves, but thcre- 

* Inter creatorcm et creaturam non potest tanta similitudo notari, qnin 
inter eos major sit dissimilitudo notanda. — ^Later. Cone. can. 2. (Snmma 
Omn. Cone. Carranza. Antw. 1559. p. 326.) The last distinction 
between man and God, between the finite and infinite nature, to which 
the religious speculative imagination soars, ia the distinction between 
Something and Nothing, Em and Non Ens ; for only in Nothipg is aD 
conunimify with other beings abolished. 
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f pre they had in Heavfen, in the Virg in Mar y^ ft g 
imap ^e of woman — an imagft of lo ve. They co uld the 
naore easily dispense with real woraan^ in propo rtion 
as an ideal woman wa s an oEiect of love to theiok -Thfi 
greater the importaj oce they attache^ to th^ deniaLof 
gggsn ality, the greater fiie importance of the Heavenly 
Virgin for them: sEe^was to" tTiem In the place^of 
Christ, in the stead of God. The more the sefisua l 
tendencies ar^ renonncftd, ^1^^ piore sensual is the God 
to whom the y are sa<^y ificed. For whatever is made 
as^ofiE^ing, Ja.,6fid.Jiias an especial yalue atta ched to 
it ; in it God is simposed to have especial pl easure * 
That wh|(^lfi"*Sie.mgbest in the estimation of m an, . is 
DgLtgrajly^th^ j^ighest iif the estimation of his Qgd — 
jrtiat pleases man, pleases Go d also . The Hebrews 
did not"offer to Jehovah unclean, ill-conditioned ani- ^ -k- 
mals; on the contrary, those which they most highly 
prized, which they themselves ate, were also the food 
of God {dlyuit Dei, Levit. iii. 2.) Wherever, therefore, 
the denial of the sensual delights is made a special 
oflfering, a sacrifice well-pleasing to God, there the 
highest value is attached to the senses, and the sensua- 
lity which has been renounced is unconsciously restor- 
ed, in the fact that God takes the place of the ma- 
terial delights which have been renounced. The nun 
weds herself to God ; she has a heavenly bridegroom, 
the monk a heavenly bride. But the heavenly virgin 
is only a sensible presentation of a general truth, 
having relation to the essence of religion. Man denieff' 
as to himself only wliatJhe attributes, to God. Eefigio^ 
abstracts from man, from the world : but it can only 
abstract from the limitations, froiQ the phenomena, in 
shorty from the negative, npt frQjnJhft ^^eyicej, the^£0- 
sTtive, of the world and huma nity : hen ce^ in the very ] 
abstraction and n egation itjaust recover th at from j 
wEch it abstract s, or believes itself to abstract . And^ 
thus, in reality, whatever religion consciously denies 
— always supposing that what is denied by it is some- 
thing essential, true, and consequently incapable of 
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being ultimately denied — it unconsciously restores in 
God. Thus, in religion man denies his reason ; of him- 
self he knows nothing of God, his thoughts are only 
worldly, earthly ; he can only believe what God re- 
veals to him. But on this account the thoughts of 
God are human, earthly thoughts : like man, He has 
plans in his mind, he accommodates himself to circum- 
stances and grades of intelligence, like a tutor with 
his pupils ; he calculates closely the eflFect of his gifts 
and revelations ; he observes man in all his doings ; 
he knows all things, even the most earthly,''the com- 
monest, the most trivial. In brief, man in relation to 
^God denies his own knowledge, his own thoughts, 
\ that he may place them in God. Man _^ives up his 
'personality i but in return, God, the Almighty, infinite, 
unlimited beingj is a person; he denies human dignity, 
the human ego ; but in return God is to him a selfish, 
egotistical being, who in all things seeks only Himself, 
his owa honour, his own ends ; he represents God as 
simply_.seeking the satisfaction of his own selfishness, 
while jet He frowns on that of every other being; his 
God is the very luxury of egotism.* B.elipion further 
denies goodness as a quality of h uman nature ; man 
i g wicked, currupt, Incapable uf gi) M ; but on'tlTe other 
hand, God is only good — the Good Being. Man's i|ja- 
ture demands aa an object o£ goodness, personified as 
God; but is it not hereby declared that goodness is 
an essential tendency of man ? If my heart is w icked, 
my understanding perverted, how can I perceive and 
feel, the hojj to be holy, the good to be goodifr^ Could 
I perceive the beauty of a fine picture, if my mind were 
aestheticallyan absolute piece of perversion? Though 
^" r may not be a painter, though I may not have the 
power of producing what is beautiful myself, I must 
yet have aesthetic feeling, aesthetic comprehension, since 

* Gloriam scuim plus amat Deus quam omnes creatoras. " God can 
only love himself, can only think of himself, can only work for himself. 
In creating man, God seeks his own ends, his own glory," &c. — ^Vid. P. 
Bayle. Ein Beitrag znr Geschichte der Philos. u. Menschh. p. 104-107. 
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I perceive the beauty that is presented to me exter- 
nally. Either goodness does not exist at all for man, 
or, if it does exist, therein is revealed to the individual 
man the holiness and goodness of human pature. ThafTj 
jrhich is absolutely opposed to my nature, to which | 
_am ™it6d_byjL0 bond of sympathy, is not even con- 
ceivable or percfiptiblety me. The Holy is is.opp^ 
sition to me only as regards the modifications of m^ 
^rsonality, but as JCegards, my fundamental nature xj 
18 m unity mth me. The Holy is a reproach to isy 1 
sinfulness; in it I recognise myself as a sinner • but in ^ 
so doing, while I blame myself, I acknowledgcwhaiJ \ 
wx not; but ought to be^ and what, for that very rfifi- 
spn^ i according, to njy destination, can be; for an 
*tj>ught" which has no corresponding capability, daep 
not affect me , is a ludicrous chimaera without any trufir 
relatHonTcTmy mental constitution. But whe n I ac- ] 
knowledge goodness as my destina tionT as my TawTTI 
acknowledge it, whether consciously o r unconscibijgiy, ^ 
as my own nature. XnotEer natiire tEan mj ownVpne ^ 
different in quali^rc ahnot touch me. 1 can perceivg 
gi n as sin, onl y when^I^j^erceive^ it to T)e a QQj^tracBc- 
5pn of myselt wTtTTmyself^ ^^^ is^ o f my personality 
with my fund amental nature . Xs a CQnLtradict.io_noi 
the absolute, considered as another beings the feeiing| 
of sin is inexplicable, unmeaning." ' "^« * 

The distinction between Augustinianism and Pela- 
gianism consists only in this, that the former expresses 
after the manner of religion what the latter expresses 
after the manner of rationalism. But^say the same - 
thing, both vindicate the goodness of man ; but Pela- 
gianism does it directly, in a rationalistic and moral 
form, Augustinianism indirectly, in a mystical, that is, 
a religious form.* For that which is given to man's 

* Pelagianism denies Grod, religion — ^isti tantam tribunnt protestatem 
Tolnntati, tit pietati anferant orationem. (Angustin de Nat. et Grat. 
cont. Pelagium, c. 68.) It has only the Creator, t. c, Nature, as a basis, 
not the Savionr, the true God of ^e religious sentiment-— in a word, it 
denies God ; but, as a consequence of this, it elevates man into a God, 

c2 
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God, is in truth given to man himself; what a man 
declares concerning God, he in truth declares con- 
cerning himself. Augustinianism would be a truth, 
and a truth opposed to Pelagianism, only if man had 
the devil for^is God, and with the consciousness that 
he was the devil, honoured, reverenced, and worship- - 
ped him as the highest being. But so long as man 
adores a ^ood being as his God, so long does he con- 
template m God the goodness of his own nature. 
As with the doctrine, of the radical corruption, of 

^ human nature, so is it with the identical doctrine, that 
manj?an_do.Mthing good^ i. €., in truth,, nothing of 
himseif-rJjy hia_fiwn-alrfing.th.. For^ the. denial of Jiu- 
uaan strength and spontaneous, moral activity to^^ 
irnej the jmoy al act ivity of God must also be denied; and 
w,^ must say, wit h the oriental nihilist or pantheiii : 
the Divine being is. absolutely without will or action, 
fndiffereniJknawingJiDthing of tha.diso^i^lination^be• 
iwjefiu Pivil and gnod. But he wh o defines God as an 
acti ve b eing, and n ot on ly so, but as inorally active 
and jnprallx. criticatU—as a'being'wlio InYj^o^warks, 
a.nd rewards good, punishes, rejects, and condemns 
evil, — ^he who thus defines God, only in appearance 

denies human activity, in fact making it the highest, tlie 

most reaLactivity. ^ He who makes God act humaiJy, 

. ^declares human activity to be divine ] he says :'jt god 
who is not active, and not morally or humanly active, 
is no£odjL and thus he makes the idea of the Godhead 
dependent pn thq.idea of activity, that is, of huma^ 
activity, for a hiffher he knows not. 

r* Man — this is the mystery of religion — projects his 
being into objectivity, and then again makes himself 

once it makes Iiim a being not needing Gk>d, self-suiBcing, independent. 
(See on this subject Lather against Erasmus and Augustine, 1. c. c. 33.) 
Augustinianism denies man ; but, as a consequence of this, it reduces 
God to the level of man, even to the ignominy of the cross, for the sake 
of man. The former puts man in the place of God, the latter puts God 
in the place of man ; both lead to the same result — ^the distinction is only 
apparent, a pious illusion. Augustinianism is cnly an inverted Pelfi- 
gianism ; what to the latter is a subject, is to the former an object. 

\ 
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an object* to this prolected im ageof himself thttscogr i 
verted into a subject : he thinks of hims elf^ is anjobi^^ I 
to Mmself , bat as the object of an ob ject, of anotnerj 
^ing than himself " TEusl&ef e. Man Is an object^ 
God. Th atman is good or evil is not fndifferent to 
S od ; noT He has a lively, profound interest in inan^ 
ieinggoodj he wills that man should be good, happy, 
for without good ness there is no happiness. Thus tWSl 
religious man virtually retracts the nothingness of 
human activity, by making his dispositions and acfions 
atL-obiectio^God, by. n^ing man the end of fiad— 
for that wiich is an object to the mind is aneniUp 
Mtion ; byjnqtking the divine activity a means of hu-J 
man salvatioi^ God acts, that man may. bfi good ang 
y> Thus man* while he is apparently humiliated 



to the lowest degree, is in truth exalted to the highest. 
TThus, in and through God, man has in view himself 
gJpnOr [TfT? ~*^?^ that man places the aim of his action 
in (jodVbut God has no other aim of action thari^lBB 
moraland eternal salvation of man : thus man has in 
Tact no other aim than himself. The divine activity 
is not distinct from the Jiuman. "^ 

How could the divine activity work on me as its 
object, nay, work in me, if it were essentially different 
from me ; how could it have a human aim, the aim of 
ameliorating and blessing man, if it were not itself 
human? Does, not the purpose determine the nature 
of the act ? When man makes his moral improvement 
an aim to himself, he has divine resolutions, di^^ 
projects ; but also, when God seeks the salvation of 
man, He has human ends and a human mode of acti- 
vity, corresponding to these ends. Thus in God man 
has only his own activity as an object. But, for the 

* Tlie religious, the original mode in wliich man becomes objective 
to himself, is (as is clearly enough explained in this work) to be distin- 
guished from the mode in which this occurs in reflection and speculation ; 
the latter is voluntary, the former involuntary, necessary — as necessary 
as art, as speech. With the progress of time, it is true, theology coin- 
cides with religion. 
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very roason that he regards his own activity as objec- 
tive, goodness only as an object, he necessarily re- 
ceives the impulse, the motive, not from himself, but 
from his object. He contemplates his nature as ex- 
ternal to himself, and this nature as goodness ; thus it 
is self-evident, it is mere tautology to say, that the 
impulse to good comes only from thence where he 
places the good. 

God. is the highest subjectivity of man abstracted 
from himself; hence man can do nothing of .himself 
all goodness comes from. God^ The more subjective 
God is, the more completely does man divest himsfilf 
of his. subjectivity^, because God is, j>er se, his relin- 
quished self, the possession of which he however again 
vindicates to himself. As the action of the arteries 
drives the blood inlo the extremities, and the action of 
the veins brings it back again, the life in general con- 
sists in a perpetual systole and diastole; so is it in reli- 
gion. In the religious systole man propels his own nature 
from himself, he throws himself outward ; in the reli- 
gious diastole he receives the rejected nature into his 
heart again. God alone is the being who acts of him- 

(self, — this is the force of repulsion in religion ; God 
is the being who acts in me, with me, through ine, 
upon me, for me, is the principle of my salvation, of 
my good dispositions and actions, consequently my 
own good principle and nature, — this is the force of 

Attraction in religion. 

^^e course of religious development which has been 
generally indicated, consists specifically in this, that 
man abstracts more and more from God, and attri- 
butes more and more to himself. This is especially 
apparent in the belief in revelation. That which to a 
later age or a cultured people is given by nature or 
reason, is to an earlier age, or to a yet uncultured 
people, given by God. Every tendency of man, how- 
ever natural — even the impulse of cleanliness, was con- 
ceived by the Israelites as a positive divine ordinance. 
Prom this example we again see that God is lowered, 
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is conceived more entirely on the type of ordinary hu- 
manity, in proportion as man detracts from himself. 
How can the sel f-humiliation of man go furthe r than 
when he disclaims the capa bility of fulfillin g' ^^J^ ' 
taneously the requirements of common decency ?* The 
Chri stian religion^ on the^otherTia'nd, distinguished 
the impulses and pa ssions of man according to their 
qual it y, the f r char acter ; it represented onlygoofl 
emotions , good disposit ioM^^ood thoughts, as reyela- 
tlons, ope rations, — that is, as disppsitions,^ feelings, 
t houghts —of God ; for what God reveals is a quauSr 
o? God hims elf : that of which the heart .is full, over - 
flows the lip s^as is the_effectsuch is the cause, asjthe 
revelajtiouj^ such the being wKo reveals himself. A 
TJod who "reveals himself in good dispositions is a God 
whose essential attribute is only moral perfection. The- 
Christian religion distinguishes inward moral purity 
from external physical purity ; the Israelites identified 
the two.t In relation to the Israelitish religion, the 
Christian religion is one of criticism and freedom. 
The Israelite trusted himself to do nothing except what 
was commanded by God, he was without will even in 
external things ; the authority of religion extended it- 
self even to his food. The Christian religion, on the v^ 
other hand, in all these external things, made man de- 
pendent on himself, i. e., placed in man. what the Israel- 
ite placed out of himself, in God. Israel is the most 
complete presentation of positivism in religion. In re- 
lation to the Israelite, the Christian is an esprit fogL 
a free-thinker. Thus do things change. What "- 
tcrday was still religion, is no longer such to-day^ ; and 
what to-day is atheism, to-morrow will be religion. 

♦ Dent, xxiii. 12, 18. 

t See, for example, Gen. xxxv. 2 ; Lent zi. 44 ; zx. 26 ; and the 
Commentary of Le Clerc on these pasBnges. 
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PART L 

THE TRUE OR ANTHROPOLOGICAL ESSENCE 
OP RELIGION. 



CHAPTER II. 

GOD AS A BEING OF THE UNDEESTANDING. 

IReligion is the disuniting of man from himself: he 
u»ts God before him as the antithesis of himself. God 
is not what man is — ^man is not what God is. God is 
the infinite, man the finite being ; God is perfect, man 
imperfect ; God eternal, man temporal ; God almighty, 
man weak ; God holy, man sinful. God and man are 
extremes : God is the absolutely positive, the sum of 
all realities ; man the absolutely negative, comprehen- 
iing all negations. 

""But in religion man contemplates his own latent 
aature. Hence it must be shown that this antithesis, 
fthis differencing of God and man, with which religion 
[b^lflns, is a differencing of man with his own nature. 
The inherent necessity of this proof is at once ap- 
parent from this — that, if the divine nature, which is 
the object of religion, were really different from the 
nature of man, a division, a disunion could not take 
place. If God is really a different being from myself, 
why should his perfection trouble me ? Disunion exists 
onlYbet^ftflTi hftinpfl who^re a t varmnnft/hi^t wfin 
ou fiht to be on g , who can b e onft, nnH who nnna figuent ly 
in nature, in irutiir are one^ On this general ground. 
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then, the nature with which man feels himself in dis- 
union, must be inborn, immanent in himself, but at the 
same time it must be of a different character from that 
nature or power which gives him the feeling, the con- 
sciousness of reconciliation, of union with God, or, what 
is the same thing, with himself. * 

This nature is nothing else than the intelligence— 
the' reason or tJie understanding. God is the anti- 
jnesis 01 manias aiding not human^ t.. e., not pcrsof 
nallj human^is^ the objective nature of the understand; 
mg. The pure, nerfpct. HivinP. Tiaturft ia thfi sfilf^fi^ 

acions|T^es<| of t|i^ i^i^defntiTiftiniTii tiif mnnnmnnrinn 

fi^ lcil the understanding has of its own pfitfyytion. 
e understanding J^ nows Tinthingr nf thp finffprinp pf 
the heart ; it has no desires, no passions, no wants, and 
fox tWt reason, no deficiences and weaknesses, as the, 
heart ha^. Men m wnom tne intellect predominateB, 1 
wno with one-sided but atl the more characteristic d€ ^ * 
finiteness, embody and' nersonitY ff^T' "« thft nature ot' 
the understanding, are free from the a.ngui8h of ih# 
heart, from the passions, the excesses of ine man who 
has strong emotions : thev are no "^ ^ 



ltM;MM»^A JagBaj 



ested in anv ||n^'te. L e^, pprfinnlflr f^h^oot | t.hPy Ho not 

give themselves in pledge : thev are free. *' To want 



give themselves in pledge : tnev are tree. - lo want i 
nothing, and by this freedom from wants to become"^ 
like theimiijortal Gods ;" — "not to subject ourselves 
to things but things to us ;" — " all is vanity ;" — these 
and similar sayings are the mottoes of the men who 
are governed by abstract understanding. The und^ -H 
standin g '^^ - - ^ ^ ^--^ •- ----^—^ 

impassit 



the pure^ - , . , ^ 

tiie categorical, impartial consciousness 6i the fact as 
fact, because it is itself of an objective nature. It is 
the consciousness of the uncontradictory, because it is 
itself the uncontradictory unity, the source of logical 
identity. It is the consciousness of law, necessity, 
rule, measure, because it is itself tlje activity of law, 
the necessity of the nature of things under the form of 

c3 
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gpontaneonB activity, the rule of rules, the absolute 
measure, the measure of measures. Only hyJhe under - 
atflTifiin g cftp man ju^ ge and act in contrad iction with 
Es Sear est human^ that is, p erson al feelings, when the 
£:^,^-j?f thfi iiTiH^^q^^^^^gi— ^^^, Tlfig^ft^ Hy, rig ht, — 
r^Tni]jj|,ndfultr The father who as a judge cond eimns 
JSb own 8QB to death because he knows Tiim to be 
jgmlty, can do this only as a rational not as an emo« 
[fena^ , Th e unfestanding^ shews' liaJJ ^ tanitfl 

and weaknesses evenof our beloved ^^ffl ; jt, ft>^^w« nyg 



evfin onr oyri ^.It kJbrthJ B reason that it s^^of^ 
tmows us into painlui collision with ourselves, wi 



o ur own heart^^ We do not like to give reason the 
upper nand : we are too tender to ourselves to carry 



out \ yTtrue. but hfu-d, relentless verdict of the un(ler- 
st apqing. TJie understanding is tJie power wnich h^ 



r elationto ^^edes: tLe heart represents particular cir - 
cumstances^ individuals. — the understanding, genera l 
T circumsianCi£awJmiversa|8 : it is the superhuman^ i. e. . 
l4he impersonal power in man. Only bv and in tiie 
runderstanding has man the power of abstraction from 
LJiimself, from, his subjective being, — of exalting him- 
self to general ideas and relations, of distinguishing 
tihie object from the impressions which it produces on 
his feelings, of regarding it in and by itself without 
jrefercnce to human personality. Philosophy, mathe- 
matics, astronomy, physics, in short, science in general, 
is the practical proof, because it is the product, of this 
truly infinite and divine activity. Religious anthropo- 
morphisms, therefore, are in contradiction with the 
understanding ; it repudiates their application to God ; 
it denies them. But this God, free from anthropomor- 
phisms, impartial, passionless, is nothing else than the 
nature of the understanding itself regarded as objective. 
God as God, that is, as a being not finite, not human, 
not materially conditioned, not phenomenal, is only an 
object of thought. He is the incorporeal, formless, in- 
comprehensible — ^the abstract, negative being : he is 
known, u e., becomes an object, only by abstractioii 
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and negation (via negattonis). Why ? [j^ecause he is 
nothing but the objective nature of the thinking poweiJJ 
or in general, of the power or activity, name it what 
you will, whereby man is conscious of reason, of mind, 
of intelligence. There is no other st)irit, that is, (for 
the idea of spirit is simply the idea of thought, of in- 
telligence, of understanding, every other spirit being 
a spectre of the imagination,) no other intelligence 
which man can believe in or conceive, than that in- 
telligence which enlightens him, which is active in him. 
He can do nothing more than separate the intelligence 
jfrom the limitations of his own individuality. J3ieI*infiD 
nite spirit ," in distinction from the finite, is therefore/ 
nothing e lse than the" intelligence disengag ed' from tl iel 
Iimits,pf indmd uality and c orporeality,--— Tor ^divid uJ 
jflity and corp oreality are inseparablej^-i ntelligen ce 
posited in and "Eyltsefe ' "TjoH, said the scTioolmen, fiie 
Christian fathers, and long before them the heathen phi- 
losophers, — God is immaterial essence, intelligence, spi- 
rit, pure understanding. Of God as God, no image can 
be^made ; but canst thou frame an Image of mind ? Has 
mhd a lorm ? Is not its activity the most inexplicable, 
the most incapable of representation? God is incom- 
prehensible ; but knowest thou the nature of the intelli- 
gence? Hast thou searched out the mysterious ope- 
ration of thought, the hidden nature of self-conscious- 
ness ? Is not self-consciousness the enigma of enigmas? 
Did not the old mystics, schoolmen, and fathers long 
ago compare the incomprehensibility of the divine 
nature with that of the human intelligence, and thus, 
in truth, identify the nature of God with the nature 
of man ?* God as God — as a purely thinkable being, 

* Augustine, in his work Contra Academicoa^ which he wrote when he 
was still in some measure a heathen, says (L iii. c. 12), that the highest 
good of man consists in the mind, or in the reason.^ On the other hand, 
in his LUrr. Jteiractatumumj which he wrote as a distinguished Christian 
and theologian, he revises (1. i. c. 1) this declaration as follows : — ^Verius 
dixissem in Deo. Ipso enim mens fruitur, ut heata sit, tanquam summo 
bono suo. But is there any distinction here ? Where my highest good is, 
is not there my nature also ? 
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an object of the intellect,— is thus nothing else thaa 
the reason in its ntmost intensification become objeo^ 
tive to itself. It is asked what is the understanding 
or the reason ? The answer is found in the idea of 
God. Everythiri^ must express itself, reveal itself, 
make itself objective, afl&rm itself. Qpd is the pgasg n 
ftYpresflin gy affir ming itself as the highest existence. 
^o the imagination, the reason is the revelation of God j 
but to the reason, God is the revelation of th e rea son ; 
since what reason is, what it can do, is first madfi.Qb: 
jectiye in God. God is a need of the intelligence, a 
necessary thought — the highest degree of the tihinking 
power. " The reason cannot rest in sensuous things ;" 
it can find contentment only when it penetrates to the 
highest, first, necessary being, which can be an object 
to the reason alone. Why? Because with the con- 
ception of this being it first completes itself, because 
only in the idea of the highest nature is the highest 
nature of reason existent, the highest step of the think- 
ing power attained ; and it is a general truth, that we 
feel a blank, a void, a want in ourselves, and are con- 
sequently unhappy and unsatisfied, so long as we have 
not come to the last degree of a power, to that qno 
nihil majus cogitari potest, — so long as we cannot briug 
our inborn capacity for this or that art, this or that 
science, to the'^utmost proficiency. For only in the 
highest proficiency is art truly art ; only in its highest 
degree is thought truly thought, reason. Only when 
thy thought is God, dost thou truly think, rigorously 
speaking : for only God is the realized, consummate, 
exhausted thinking power. Thus in conceiving God, 
man first conceives reason as it truly is, though by 
means of the imagination he conceives this divine na- 
ture as distinct from reason, because as a b^ing affected 
by external things he is accustomed always to dis- 
tinguish the object from the conception of it. And 
here he applies the same process to the conception of 
the reason, thus, for an existence in reason, in thought, 
substituting an existence in space and time, from which 
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he had, nevertheless, previously abstracted it. God, 
as a metaphysical being, is the intelligence satisfied 
in itself, or rather, conversely, the intelligence satis- 
fied in itself, thinking itself as the absolute being, is 
God as a metaphysical being. Hen(5e all metaphyeical 
predicates of God are real predicates only when they 
are recognised as belonging to thought, to intelligence, 
to the understanding. 

The understanding is that which conditionates and , 
co-ordinates all things, that which ^W things in red- -^- - . 
procal dependence and connexion, '^because it is itself 
immediate and unconditioned : it inquires for the cause 
of all things, because it has its own ground and end in 
itself. Only that which itself is nothing deduced, 
nothing derived, can deduce and construct, can regard 
all besides itself as derived ; just as only that which 
exists for its own sake can view and treat other things 
as means and instruments. The understanding is thus 
the original, primitive being. The understandiug de- 
rives all things from God, as the first cause, it finds 
the world, without an intelligent cause, given over to 
senseless, aimless chance ; that is, it finds only in it- 
self, in its own nature, the efficient and the final cause 
of the world — the existence of the world is only then 
clear and comprehensible when it sees^the explanation 
of that existence in the source of all clear and intelli- 
gible ideas, /. e., in itself. The being that works with 
design, towards certain ends, i, c, with understanding, 
is alone the being that to the understanding has imme- 
diate certitude, self-evidence. Hence that which of it-^^ , 
self has no designs, no purpose, must have the cause '4 
of its existence in the design of another, and that an 
intelligent being. And thus the understanding posits 
its own nature as the causal, first, premundane exis- 
tence : L e., being in rank the first, but in time the last, 
it makes itself the first in time also. 

The understanding is to .itself .the criterion of all 
reality.. That wjiich is opposed to the understanding, 
that which is sfff contradictory, is nothing ; that which 
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contradicts reason, contradicts God. For example, it 
is a contradiction of reason to connect with the idea 
of the highest reality the limitations of definite time 
and place ; and hence reason denies these of God, as 
contradicting his nature. The reason can only believe 
in a God who is accordant with its own nature, in a 
God who is not beneath its own dignity, who on the 
contrary is a realization of its own nature : i. e., the 
reason believes only in itself, in the absolute reality of 
its own nature. The reason is not dependent on God, 
but God on the reason. Even in the age of miracles 
and faith in authority, the understanding constitutes 
itself, at least formally, the criterion of divinity. God 
is all and can do all, it was said, by virtue of his omnipo- 
tence ; but nevertheless he is nothing and he can do 
nothing which contradicts himself, L e., reason. Even . 
omnipotence cannot do what is contrary to reason. 
Thus above the divine omnipotence stands the higher 
power of reason ; above the nature of God the nature 
of the understanding, as the criterion of that which is 
to be aflSrmed and denied of God, the criterion of the 
positive and negative. Canst thou believe in a God 
who is an unreasonable and wicked being ? No, in- 
deed; but why not? Because it is in contradiction 
with thy understanding to accept a wicked and unrea- 
sonable being as divine. What then dost thou aflBrm, 
what is an object to thee, in God ? Thy own under- 
^tandin g'. J&od is thy highest idea^ the supreme efifort 
"of thy understanding, thy highest power of thought. 
God is the sum of all realities, i. e., the sum of all 
affirmations of the understanding. That which I re- 
cognize in the understanding as essential, I place in 
God as existent : God is, what the understanding 
thinks as the highest. But in what I perceive to be 
essential, is revealed the nature of my understanding, 
is shown the power of my thinking faculty. 

Thus the understanding is the ens recdissimum, the 
most real being of the old onto-theology. " Funda- 
mentally," says onto-theology, "we cannot conceive 
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Ck)d otherwise than by attributing to him without limit 
all the real qualities which we find in ourselves.* 
Our positive, essential qualities, our realities, are 
therefore the realities of God, but in us they exist 
with, in God without, limits. But what then with- 
draws the limits from the realities, what does away 
with the limits ? The understanding. What, accord- 
ing to this, is the nature conceived without limits, but 
the nature of the understanding releasing, abstracting 
itself from all limits? ^s thou thinkest Go d, such is 
^J t hought : — the mcMlire .of Jthy God w the mea sure 6f 
thv understanding. I f thou conceivest God a§ l imited 
th y understanding i s limited '^it thou co ncd vfigj Jifti 
as unlimited, thy und erstand ing is un l imited. If, for 
example, thou conceivest God as a corporeal being, 
corporeality is the boundary, the limit of thy under- 
standing, thou canst conceive nothing without a body; 
if on the contrary thou deniest corporeality of God, 
this is a corroboration and proof of the freedom of thy 
understanding from the limitation of corporeality. In 
the unlimited divine nature thou rcpresentest only thy 
unlimited understanding. And when thou declarest 
this unlimited being the ultimate essence, the highest 
being, thou sayest in reality nothing else than this: 
the etre supreme, the highest being, is the under- 
standing. 

The understanding is further the self-subsistent and 
independent being. That which has no understanding 
is not self-subsistent, is dependent. A man withoiit 
understanding is a.manj£ithaui.wilL. ^e w ho has no 
under standing allows himself to be deceived, imposed 
jipon, used as*au instrummtb^Qthaca. How shall he 
whose understanding is the tool of another, have an 
independent will ? Only he who thinks, is free and 
in dependent^ It is only bj^the understandin^jEKt 
man reducesT the things ar ounH ^and beneath nim Jo 
mere means of .his own e xistence . In general : that 

* Kftat Yorles. aber d. philos. Rdigioxud. Leipzig. 1817. p. 89. 
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only is self-subsistent and independent which is an 
end to itself, an object to itself. That which is an 
end and object to itself, is for the very reason — in so 
fkr as it is an object to itself— no longer a means and 
object for another being. To be without understand; 
ing.is* in one word, to exist tbr another. — t o be an 
fibjefit. ; to have understanding is to exist for onfi^cIK 
— tP be a subject. But that which no longer exists for 
another, but for itself, rejects all dependence on ano- 
ther being. It is true, we, as physical beings, depend 
on the beings external to us, even as to the modifica- 
tions of thought ; but in so far as we think, in the ac- 
tivity of the understanding as such^ we are dependent 
on no other being. Activity of thought is spontaneous 
activity. " When I think, I am conscious that my eao 
in me thinks, and not some other thing. I conclude, 
therefore, that this thinking in me does not inhere in 
another thing outside of me, but in myself, conse- 
quently that I am a substance, i. e., that I exist by my- 
self, without being a predicate of another being."* 
Although we always need the air, yet as natural philo- 
sophers we convert the air from an object of our phy- 
sical need into an object of the self-suflficing activity 
of thought, i. e., into a mere thing for us. In breath- 
ing I am the object of the air, the air the subject; but 
when I make the air an object of thought, of investi- 
gation, when I analyze it, I reverse this relation, — I 
make myself the subject, the air an object. But that 
whicli is the object of another being is dependent. 
Thus the plant is dependent on air and light, that is, 
it is an object for air and light, not for itself. It is 
true that air and light are reciprocally an object for 
the plant. Physical life, in general, is nothing else 
than this perpetual interchange of the objective and 
subjective relation. We consume the air, and are 
consumed by it ; we enjoy, and are enjoyed. The 
understanding alone enjoys all things without being 

• Kant, L c. p. Sa 
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itself enjoyed ; it is the self-enjoying, self sufficing exist- 
ence — the absolute subject — the subject which cannot 
be reduced to the object of another being, because it 
makes all things objects, predicates of itself, — which- 
comprehends all things in itself because it is itself not 
a thing, because it is free from all things. 

That is dependent, the ppssibility of whose exis tence 
lies out ofitself ; that is injepenaen t which lias the 
possibility of its existence in itself. Life tlierefore 
i nvolyes the contradiction" of an existence aT once dg ^ 
pendent and independent, — the contradiction that its 
possibility lies both in itself an d out of itself., yh^ 
understanding alone is free from this and other contm- 
dictions of life ; it is the essence perfectly self-pbpis- 
tent, perfec p tly at one w ith itaplf pftrfefitiv sftlf-ftxiflti^nt * 
Thinking is existence in self ; life, as dififerenced from 
thought, existence out of self; life is to giye from one- 
self, thought is to take into oneself. Existence out of 
self is the world, existence in self is God. To think 



is t o be G od. The act of thouyht. as such, is the Ireedom 
nf thft imTnortal (roda ^r^ m ni l rvt^rTiai i^i pi^^im^ ^ 
an d necessities of life . 

I'he unity of the understanding is the unity of God. 
To the understanding the consciousness of its unity and 
uniyersality is essential ; the understanding is itself 
nothing else than the consciousness of itself as absolute 
identity, i. e., that which is accordant with the under- 
standing is to it an absolute, uniyersally yalid, law ; 
it is impossible to the understanding to think that 
what is self-contradictory, false, irrational, can any- 
where be true, and, conyersely, that what is true, ra- 
tional, can anywhere be false and irrational. " There 
may be intelligent beings who are not like me, and 

♦ To guard against mistake I observe, that I do not apply to the un- 
derstanding the expression, self-subsistent essence, and other terms of a 
like character, in my own sense, but that I am here placing myself on 
the stand-point of onto-theology, of metaphysical theology in general, in 
order to shew that metaphysics is resolvable into psychology, that the 
onto-theological predicates are merely predicates of the imderstanding. 
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yet I am certain that there are no intelligent beings 
who know laws and truths diflferent from those which 
I recognise ; for every mind necessarily sees that two 
.and two make four, and that one must prefer one's 
friend to one's dog."* Of an essentially different un- 
derstanding from that which affirms itself in man, I 
have not the remotest conception, the faintest adum- 
bration. On the contrary, every understanding which 
I posit as different from my own, is only a position of 
my own understanding, i. e., an idea of my own, a con- 
ception which falls within my power of thought, and 
thus expresses my understanding. What I think, that 
I myself do, of course only in purely intellectual mat- 
ters ; what I think of as united, I unite ; what I think 
of as distinct, I distinguish ; what I think of as abo- 
lished, as negatived, that I myself abolish and negative. 
For example, if I conceive an understanding in which 
the intuition or reality of the object is immediately . 
united with the thought of it, I actually unite it ; my 
understanding or my imagination is itself the^tywer 
of uniting these distinct or opposite (id^^s.^ How 
would it be possible for me to conceive ^themyiinited — 
whether this conception be clear or coniiisiBd — if I did 
not unite them in myself? But whatever may be the 
conditions of the understanding which a given human 
individual may suppose as distinguished fiom his own, 
this other understanding is only the understanding 
which exists in man in general — the understanding 
conceived apart from the limits of this particular in- 
dividual. Unity is involved in the idea of the under- 
standing. The infpossibility for the understanding to 
think two supreme beings, two infinite substances, two 
Gods, is the impossibility for the understanding to 
contradict itself, to deny its own nature, to think of 
itself as divided. 

* Malebranche. (See the anthoi^s Geschichte der Philos. I. Bd. 
p. 822.) Exstaretne alibi diversa ab hac ratio ? censereturque injnstom 
ant Bcelestam in Jove ant Marte, quod apud nos jiistum ac pneclanmi 
habotnr? Certe nee verisimile nee omnio possibile.— Ohr. Hngeim. 
(Goamotheorofl, lib. L) 
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The mders tanding i? th^ JpfiTiit,^ >^fi>g Tnfinitnde 
is immeQiat eTv involvod in i?pit,y, s\i\i fipi teneaa iy 
ubralitY* jFiniteness — ^in the metaphysical sense — 
rests on the distm cHoii of 'l{heJe:j^^tence Ir om* t|^ie 
^sence^ of t he individu al from the gi)ec ies ; infinitude , 
on the ^nity of exist ence and essence. HenceTtEaFiB 
finite which ca n be"com pared vlih otber b eings of the 
sam e specie s ; that is infinite which has^ no th ing like 
i^Tf, which consequently d oes not stand as an indi - 
YJdual under a species, but is sp^ecies jajid. indiv idual 
in one^ es sence an d existence in one. _ But such is the 
understanding j ittas its essence in itself, consequently, 
it has nothing together with or external to itself which 
can be ranged beside it ; it is incapable of being com- 
pared, because it is itself the source of all combinations 
and comparisons ; immeasurable, because it is the mea- 
sure of all measures, — we measure all things by the 
-•understanding alone ; it can be circumscribed by no 
higher generalization, it can be ranged under no spe- 
cies, because it is itself the principle of all generaliz- 
ing, of all classification, because it circumscribes all 
things and beings. The definitions which the specu- 
lative philosophers and theologians give of God, as 
the being in whom existence and essence are not sep- 
arable, who himself is all the attributes which he Aa«, 
BO that predicate and subject are with him identical, 
— all these definitions are thus ideas drawn solely from 
the nature of the understanding. 

Lastly, the understanding or the reason is the ne- 
cessary being. Reason exists because only the exist- 
ence of the reason is reason ; because, if there were no 
reason, no consciousness, all would be nothing; exist- 
ence would be equivalent to non-existence. Conscious- 
ness first founds the distinction between existence and 
non-existence. In consciousness is first revealed the 
value of existence, the value of nature. Why, in ge- 
neral, does something exist? why does the wojld exist? 
on the simple ground that if something did not exist, 
nothing would exist ; if reason did not exist, there 
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would be only unreason ; thus the world exists because 
it is an absurdity that the world should not exist. In 
the absurdity of its non-existence is found the true 
reason of its existence, in the groundlessness of the 
supposition that it were not, the reason that it is. 
Nothing, non-existence, is aimless, nonsensical, irra- 
tional. Existence alone has an aim, a foundation, 
rationality; existence is, because only existence is 
reason and truth ; existence is the absolute necessity. 
What is the cause of conscious existence, of life? The 
need of life. But to whom is it a need? To that 
which does not live. It is not a being who saw that 
made the eye : to one who saw already, to what pur- 
pose would be the eye ? No ! only the being who saw 
not needed the eye. We are all come into the world 
without the operation of knowledge and will ; but we 
are come that knowledge and will may exist. Whence, 
then, came the world? Out of necessity ; not out of a- 
necessity which lies in another being distinct from it- 
self — that is a pure contradiction, — ^but out of its own 
inherent necessity ; out of the necessity of necessity ; 
because without the world there would be no necessity; 
without necessity, no reason, no understanding. The 
nothing, out of which the world came, is nothing with- 
out the world. It is true that thus, negativity, as the 
speculative philosophers express themselves — nothing 
is the cause of the world ; — but a nothing which abo- 
lishes itself, i. e., a nothing which could not have existed 
if there had been no world. It is true that the world 
springs out of a want, out of privation, but it is false 
speculation to make this privation an ontological being: 
this want is simply the want which lies in the supposed 
non-existence of the world. Thus the world is only 
necessary out of itself and through itself. But the ne- 
cessity of the world is the necessity of reason. The 
reason, as the sum of all realities,— for what are all 
the glories of the world without light, much more ex- 
ternal light without internal light?— the reason is the 
most indispensable being — ^the profoundest and-^most 
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esflential necessity. In •the reason first lies the self- 
consciousness of existence, self conscious existence ; in 
the reason is first revealed the end, the meaning of 
existence. Reason is existence objective to itself as 
its own end ; the ultimate tendency of things. Xhal 
which ^«_A^_ »^]^^^^^ ^<^ itsftlf ia t^^ ^iff^e«t^ tfe^ fi^^^ 
"tieing : iEat which has power over itse lf is ahnighty . 
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CHAPTER III. 
GOD AS A MORAL BEING, OR LAW. 

God as God — the infinite, universal, non-anthropo- 
morphic being of the understanding, has no more 
significance for religion than a fundamental general 
principle has for a special science ; it is merely the 
ultimate point of support, — as it were, the mathema- 
tical point, of religion. The consciousness of human 
limitation or nothingness which is miii£d.HithJheidea . 
of Jhig/beiug* is Jjy no means ^ religious consci ousness ; " 
on the contrary* it characterizes sceptics^ mateni^Ii^ 
and panthei sts. The belief in God — at least in the 
God of r^ligion^s only lost where^ as^ in scepticTsm, 
pantheism, and materialism, the belief in man is tost, 
^t least in man such as he is presupposed in religion. 
As little then as religion has auy influentiaTbelief in 
the nothingness of man,* so little has it any influential 
belief in that abstract being with which the conscious- 
ness of this nothingness is united. The vital elements 
of religion are those only which make man an object 
to man. To deny man, is to deny religion. 

It certainly is the interest of religion that its object 
should be distinct from man ; but it is also, nay, yet 
more its interest, that this object should have human 
attributes. That he should be a distinct being concerns 
his existence only ; but that he should be human con- 
cerns his essence. If he be of a different nature, how 

** lurcli^oii, the representation or expression of the nothingness of 
man before God, is the anger of God ; for as the love of €rod is tiie if> 
fixmation^ his anger is the negation of man. But even this anger is not 
taken in earnest. ^* God ... is not really angry. He is not thoroii^i^ 
m earnest even when we think that he s angiy^ and pmiishe&'' — ^La- 
ther (T.viii pwaOS.) 
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can his existence or non-existence be of any importance 
to man? How can he take so profound an interest in 
an existence in which his own nature has no partici- 
pation? 

To giye an example. " "^en I believe^ that the 
hum an natu re alone has suffered for me, Christ is a poor . 
^^Dourto. me ; jk liiat case, he needs a Saviour him- 
self." And thus, out of the need for salvation, is pqs- 
tuFated something transcending human nature, a being 
"JS ^SFer ent from. man. But no sooner is this being pos- 
tulated than there arises the yearning of man after 
himself, after his own nature, and man is immediately 
re-established. "Here is God, who is not man and 
never yet became man. But this is not a God for 
me . . .-. . That would be a miserable Christ to me, who 

should be nothing but a purely separate God 

and divine person without humanity. No, my 

friend, where thou givest me God, tliou must give me 
humanity too."* 

In religion man seeks contentment ; religion is his 
highest good. But how could he find consolation and 
peace in Uod, if God were an essentially different being ? 
^ow can I shaye the peace of a being if I am not of the . 
same nature with him? If his nature is diflferent from 
mine, his peace is essentially different, — it is no peace 
Tor nae, . uow then can I become a partaker of his 
peace, if I am not a partaker of his nature ; but how 
can I be a partaker of his nature if I am really of a 
diflferent nature? Every being experiences peace only 
in its own element, only in the conditions of its own 




cause everything in which he hitherto sought peace, and 
which he hitherto mistook for his nature, was alien fc 
lum. Hence, if man is to find contentment in God, h€ 
must find himself in God. "No one will taste of God, 

* Luther, Concordienbuch, Art. 8. Erkl&r. 
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but as He wills, namely — ^in the humanity of Christ ; 
and if thou dost not find God thus, thou wilt never hare 
rest."* "Everything finds rest on the place in whieh 
it was born. The place where I was born is G-od. 
God is my father-land. Have I a father in God ? Yes, 
I have not only a father, but I have myself in* Him j 
before I lived in myself, I lived already in God."t 

A God, therefore, who expresses only the nature of 
the understanding, does not satisfy religion, is not the 
God of religion. The understanding is interested not 
only in man, but in the things out of man, in universal 
Nature. The intellectual man forgets even himsdf in 
the contemplation of Nature. The Christians scorned 
tlie pagan philosophers because, instead of thinking of 
themselves, of their own salvation, they had thought 
only of things out of themselves. The Christian thinks 
only of himself. By the understanding an insect is 
contemplated with as much enthusiasm as the image of 
God — ^man. Th^ understanding is the absolute indif-' 
ference and identity of all things and beings. It is not 
Christianity, not religious enthusiasm, but the enthu- 
siasm of the understanding that wo have to thank for 
botany, mineralogy, zoology, physics, and astronomy. 
The understanding is universal, pantheistic, the love of 
tlie universe ; but the grand characteristic of religion, 
and of the Christian religion especially, is, that it is 
thoroughly anthropotheistic, the exclusive love of man 
for himself, the exclusive self-affirmation of the human 
tature, that is, of subjective human nature ; for it is 
true that the understanding also affirms the nature of 
man, but it is his objective nature, which has reference 
to the object for the sake of the object, and the mani- 
festation of which is science. Hence it must be some- 
thing entirely different from the nature of the under- 

^ ♦ Luther. (S&mmtliche Sohriften nnd Werke. Leipzig, 1729, foL T. 
iii. p. 589. It is according to this edition that references are glvoa 
throughout the present work.) 

t Predigten etsUcher Lehrer Tor und m Tauleri Zeiten. Hambuig, 
1621, p. 81. 
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standing which is an object to man in religion, if he is 
to find contentment therein, and this something will 
necessarily be the very kernel of religion. ^^^ 

Of all the^ttributes which the understjEinding assigM| 
t olJo d, that whicTi in religion, and especial^ in lEe 
(Jhristlan religio n, has the pre-eminence^TsTiioral '^^ 
fection. But God as a morally perfect bein , ^ is nothinf y t"^^ 
else than tiie realized idea, the MfiUed law of morality, 
the moral nature of man posited as the absolute being !| 

. To 



man^s own nature^ for the moral (Jrod requires man to 
be 'as AAfiJamg^it' is ; Be ye holy for I am holy ; man'8 
own conscience, for how c ould he other wise tremble i 



before the divine Bein^, accuse himself before Mm, and ^ 
ms Ae him tlie judge of ins inmost thoughts and feelings? 

JBut the cousciousness of the absolutely perfect morafi 
nature, especially as an abstract being separate from i 
man, leaves us cold and empty, because we feel the j' 
distance, the chasm between ourselves and this being jj 
— ^it is a dispiriting consciousness, for it is the con- 
sciousness of our personal nothingness, and of;the kind 
which is the most acutely felt — ^moral nothingness. 
The consciousness of the divine omnipotence and eter- 
nity in opposition to my limitation in space and time 
does not afflict me : for omnipotence does not command 
me to be myself omnipotent, eternity, to be myself eter- 
nal. Bijj; I cajainot have the idea of moral nerfecti pi i/ 
S&outat^same 
jprm e^ j^?^^ P^^^^^^^^S:. ^^P?^^^? ^* least for the 

—-jlA^is a^ p5ri fe ct ipn of will p ffl fejf Y^U im I cannot con-^ 
cerve periecrwill^ tlie will which is in un^ with law, 
which is itself law, without at the same time regarding 
it as an object of will, i.e., as an obligation for mysel£ 
The conception of the morally perfect being, is no 
merely theoretical, inert conception, but a practical 
one, calling me to action, to imitation, throwing me 
into strife, into disunion with myself: for while it 
proclaims to me what I ought to be, it also tells me to 
my face, •without any flattery, what I am not And 
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religion renders this disunion all the more painful * all 
the more terrible, that it sets man's own nature before 
him as a separate nature, and moreover as a personal 
being, who hates and curses sinners, and excludes them 
&om his grace, the source of all salvation and hap- 
piness, f 

Now, by fcfhat means does man deliver himself from 
this state of disunion between himself and the perfect 
being, from the painful consciousness of sin, from the 
distressing sense of his own nothingness/ How does 
he blunt the fatal sting of sin ? Only by this ; that he 
is conscious of,ii2Zfi as the highest, the absolute power 
and truth, that he regards the Divine Being not only 
as a law, as a moral being, as a being of the understan- 
ding ; but also as a loving, tender, even subjective hu- 
man being (that is, as having sympathy witt indi- 
vidual man.) 

The understanding judges only according to the 
stringency of law ; the .heart accommodates itself, is 
considerate, lenient, relentiiigi xof ' Of/^pwiroy. No man i s 



su| pcieT)t for the law- which moral perfection sets b e- 
fore us ; but lor that rea son" neither la thn law an- 
cient for man^ for the heart. The law onTifj ftmnijt ^ ^^ 



heart has compassion even on the sinner. The 

affirms me onlv as an abstract being.— love, as ajeaL 

being. Love gives me thn ooTificiQusnfiaa th at I am a 

jaan j the law only the consciousness that I am a sm- 

. ner. that 1 am worthless.t The law holds man m 

/ bondage f love makfts \}j^ fr^ 

r- I^oye is the middle term, the substantial bond,, the 

/ principle of reconciliation between the perfect and j^e 

^imperfect, the sinless and sinful being, the universal 

• "That which, in our own judgment, derogates from our self-conceit, 
hmiuUatea us. Thus the moral law inevitably humiliates eveiy man, 
wl^en he compares with it the sexisual tendency of ^ nature. — Kant, 
Kritik der prakt. Vemunft. Fourth edition, p. 182, 

t Omnes peccavimus Parrioidis cum lege csBperont et illb 

fiwinus p<sna monstrayit.---Seneca. " The law destroya iiB."-;Lutii«^ 
(Th. xtL s. 820.) 
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and the individual, the divino and the human. Love ( 
IS UoJIiimself, and apart from it there is no GTodl 
Love mak es man God, and God man. Love strengtiS- \/ 
ens^ihe weaS:,^ and weal^ens tie ^strong* abases the jSgh 
and rais es the lowlj^idealizes matter and materializes /y 
spiTii l ' Love is tiie true unity of God and man, olt 
spirit and naturg^^ -J^^}$J^. common nature is jmnt, 
aSSI the p^e-emi^e^Csplniiiia.'.Jiai^^^ Love is todeny. 
spirit from the point of view of spirit, to deny matter 
from the point of view of matter. Love is materialism ; 
immaterial love is a chimaera. In the longing'oT loVe 
alter iihe distant object, the abstract idealist involunta- 
rily confirms the truth of sensuousness. But love is, 
also the idealism of nature, love is also spirit, esprit. 
Love aJone makes the nightingale a .songstress j love 
alone giveslhe plant itscorolla^ And what wonders 
does not love work in our social life ! What faith, 
creed, opinion separates, love unites. Love even, hu- 
morously enough, identifies the high noblesse with the 
people. What the old mystics said of God, that he is 
the highiest and yet the commonest being, applies in 
truth to love, and that not a visionary, imaginary love 
— ^no 1 a real love, a love which has flesh and blood, 
which vibrates as an almighty force through all 
living. 

Yes, it applies only to the love which has flesh and 
blood, for only this can absolve firom tlie sins which 
flesh and blood commit. .A mejely moral being cannot 
forgive what is contrary, ta tlie law ^ moralitar. That 
which denies the l a w^ is denied by the law. The moral 
judge , whg doe^not. infusft human blood into his judg- 
ment, judges the sinner relent l essly, in exora bl v. Since , 
ifeP^j-Hpfis ri3gafd^daAj^&m-£ardon^ 
posited, not indeed as an unmoral, but as more tha n a 
moral Jj^iajtr-in a word, as a. human bein g . The ne- 
gation or annulling of sin is the negation of abstract 
moral rectitude, — the positing of love, mercy, sensuous 
life. Not abstract beings — ^nol only sensuous, living 
Deings, are merciful. Mercy is the justice of sensiuyus 
1)2 
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H/is.* Heaco, God does notiorgiYeihfi. m& \ 
tne abstract God of the understanding, but a s man, as 
the God made flesh, the visible God. God as manans 
noti it iis true, but ne knows, he takes qjl hirngftlf, t|i^ 
sufferings, the wants, tlxe needs of sensuous bejnga. 
The blood of Christ cleanses us from our sins in the 
QVQS of God : it is only his human blood that ma£^ 
God merciful allays his anger ; that is, our sins afej 
forgiven ua, because we are no abstract beings,, but. 
creatures of flesh and blood.t 

« *t Dm lUnOitagoAUa der Sinnliohk^t.'' 

i *< Thia, n^ Qod Mid Lord, has taken vq^OQ Mm my natine, fieah 
imd Uood rooti aa I baY«, and baa been tempted and has suffered in aU 
t)^^ Uke me, bnt withont sin ; iberefore be can bave pity on my 
ivei£]ie«ik^^Hebre\ra t, Lutber (Tb. xri. a, 688.) " The deepor we can 
Vrt«s Obiial into the aeab the beUer.**-<niid. & 565.) ''Godbimael^ 
iirbeA beUdealtwilbatttQfChnsLua%urnbleGod,lQrnoeon8Q]aliQB 
U l^ond ta bibAi b«t pwe an^^ and dia&YWur *— -(Ih. xr. a^ 898.) 
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' CHAPTER IV, 

THE MYSTERY OF THE INCARNATION, OR GOD AS 
LOVE, AS A BEING OF THE HEART. 



It is the consciousness of loyeJby. which man reconciles 
Emself with God, or rather with his own na ture as 
repr esented injhe^moral law. ITie "consciousness of 
tEe j3mne Tove^ or wfial Js jEEe. same thinof. the contym- 
£lation of God as human, is^ the mystery of th e Incar- 
nat ion. Thelficarnatron is nothing else ttiji.lJie 
practicaL material manifestation of tne liuman aablSS 
of God> ( jQd aid not become man lor his own saka: 
the need, the want- of man — a want which still exis^p ^ 
,in the religious sentiment — ^was the cause of thelncaj- 
flation. God became man out of mercy : thus he was 
in himself already a human God before he became an 
actual man ; for liumai want, human misery, went to 
his heart. The Incarnation was a tear of the divine 
compassion, and hence it was only the visible advent 
of a Being having human feelings, and therefore essen- 
tially human. 

If in the Incarnation we stop short at the fact of 
God becoming man, it certainly appears a surprising, 
inexplicable, marvellous event. But the incarnate God 
is only the apparent manifestation of deified man : for 
the descent of G^od to man is necessarily preceded by 
fhe exaltation of man to God. Man was already in 
God, was already God himself, before God became 
man, i. e., showed himself as man.** How otherwise 

* *' Such descriptions as those in which the Scriptures speak of God 
as of a man, and ascrihe to him all that is himian, are vexj sweet and 
comforting — ^namdj, that he talks with ns as a Mend, and of such things 
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could God have become man? The old maxim, ex m- 
hUo, nihUjit, is applicable here also. A king who has 
not the welfare of his subjects at heart, who while 
seated on his throne does not mentally live with them 
in their dwellings, who, in feeling, is not, as the peo- 
ple say, " a common man," such a king will not de- 
scend bodily from his thront3 to make his people happy 
by his personal presence. Thus, has not the subject 
risen to be a king, before the king descends to be a 
subject? And if the subject feels himself honoured 
and made happy by the personal presence of his king, 
does this feeling refer merely to the bodily presence, 
and not rather to the manifestation of the disposition, 
, of the philanthropic nature which is the cause of the 
^appearance? But that which in the truth of religion 
)is the cause, takes in the consciousness of religion the 
/ form of a consequence ; and so here the raising of man 
r to God is made a consequence of th ft hnnfn'|ifl.tinn or 
desce nt of God to man . God, says religion, made 
"jTfnsfilt hiimfl.nthfl±hfi^n^^ man divine.* 

That whicftlS'mysteriouslindincomprehensiW L e., 
contradictory, in the proposition, " God is or becomes 
a man," arises only from t he minglin g or confasicHL-OfL 
th e idea or de finitions„of the univ efmiircniltmited^e - 
laphysical being wi th thfi idftaof t he religioufll?Q(t^ 
i. e., the Conditions of the understanding with the con- 
ditions of the heart, the emotive nature ; a confusion 
which is the greatest hindrance to the correct know- 
ledge of religion. But in fact the idea of the Incar- 
nation is no thing mo re than the human/orm of a God, 

as men are wont to talk of with each other, and he rejoices, sorrows, and 
soffers, like a man, for the sake of the mystery of the future humanity of 
Christ"— Luther QH. ii. p. Z^ " 



* " Dens homo factus est, nt homo Dens fieret." — ^Augustinus (Serm. 
ad Pop. p. 371, c. 1). In Luther, however, (T. i. p. 334,) there is a 
passage which indicates the true relation. When Moses called man 
"the image of God, the likeness of God," he meant, says Luther, ob- 
scurely to intimate that " God was to become man." Thus here the in- 
carnation of God is clearly enough represented as a consequence of tlio 
deification of man. 
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who already in his nature, in the profonndest depths I 
of his soul, is a merciful and therefore a human ) 
God. -^ 

The form given to this truth in the doctrine of the 
church is, that it .was not the first person of the God- 
.head who was incarnate, but the second, who is the 
representative of man in and before God ; the second 
person being however in reality, as will be shown, the 
sole, true, first person in religion. And it is only 
apart from this distinction of persons, that the God- 
man appears mysterious, incomprehensible, " specula- 
tive ;" for, considered in connexion with it, the Incar- 
nation is a necessary, nay, a self-evident consequence. 
The allegation, therefore, that the Incarnation is a 
purely empirical fact, which could be made known 
only by means of a revelation in the theological sense, 
betrays the most crass religious materialism ; for the 
Incarnation is a conclusion which rests on a very com- 
prehensible premiss. But it is equally perverse to 
attempt to deduce the Incarnation from purely specu- 
lative, i, e., metaphysical, abstract grounds ; for meta- 
physics apply only to the first person of the Godhead, 
who does not become incarnate, who is not a dramatic 
person. Such a deduction would at the utmost be jus- 
tifiable if it were meant consciously to deduce from 
metaphysics the negation of metaphysics. 

This example clearly exhibits the distinction be- 
tween the method of our philosophy, and that of the 
old speculative philosophy. The former does not 
philosophize concerning the Incarnation as a peculiar, 
stupendous mystery, after the manner of speculation 
dazzled by mystical splendour ; on the contrary it 
destroys the illusive supposition of a peculiar super- , 
natural mystery ; it criticises the dogma and reduees 
it to its natural elements, immanent in man, to its 
originating principle and central point — ^love. ^, , 

The dogma presents to us t wo t hings — God and • 
love. God IS love : but what aoeBTEKat mean ? Ts G^ ' 
something besides" love 7' a bexn^jSistinct fro m love ? 
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Is it as if I said of an affectionate human beings Mis 
Ipve itselO Certainlyi .otherwise I must give up the 
name God, which expresses a special perso nal being, 
9, subject in distinction from the predicate. Thus love 
is made something apart: God out ofTove sent his 
only-begotten Son. Herelovo roeodofl aud^sinks into 
insignificance in the ^ark b ac kground---^G oj[> It be- 
Gomes merely a personal, though an essentialTattribute ; 
hence it receives both in theory and in feeling, both 
objectively and subjectively, the rank simply of a 
predicate, not that of a subject, of the substance ; it 
shrinks out of observation as a collateral, an accident ; 
at one iifioment it presents itself to me as something 
essential, at another, it vanishes again. God appears 
to me in another form besides that of love ; in the form 
of omnipotence, of a severe power not bound by love, 
a power in which, though in a smaller degree, the 
devils participate. 

So long as love is not exalted into a substance, into 
an essence, so long there lurks in the background of 
love a subject, who even without love is something by 
himself, an unloving monster, a diabolical being, whose 

Sersonality separable and actually separated from love, 
elights in the blood of heretics and unbelievers, — the 
j phantom of religious fanaticism. IJevertheless the 
inessential idea of the Incarnation, though enveloped in 
Lthe liiight of the religious consciousness, is love. Love 
l determined God to the renunciation of hia divinity.* 
jNot because oTETs TTddhead as such, according to which 
he is the svbject in the proposition — God is love, but 

* It was in this sense that the old uncompromising enthusiastic faith 
celehrated the Incarnation. Amor triumphat de Deo, says St. Bernard. 
And only in the sense of a real self-renunciation, self-negation of the God- 
^ad, Ues the reality, the vi$ of the Incarnation ; although this self-nega- 
tion is in itself merely a conception of the imagination, for, looked at in 
broad daylight, God does not negative himself in the Incarnation, but ho 
shews himself as that which he is, as a human being. The fabrications 
vhich modem mtionalistic orthodoxy and pietistic rationalism have ad- 
vanced concerning the Incarnation, in opposition to the rapturous concep- 
tions and expressions of ancient faith, do not doscrve to be mentioned, 
■tin less oontroverted. 
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because of his love, of ihe predicate, is it that he re- 
nounced his Godhead j^j fallfl Iqvp JR n. Highor pnwftr nnif 

J a rnth t han Deity > I ^ove conquers God3 It vjBts lo ve 
to which God sacrificed'his'gTvine m a,iesw 7 And what 
sort oflove was that? another than ours 7 than that to 
which we sacrifice life and fortune ? Was it the love 
of himself? of himself as God? Nol it was love to 
man. But is not love to man human love? Can I 
love man without loving him humanly, without loving;* 
TEm as he himself loves ^ ifjte truly loves? Would not^ 
love be oth erwise a devilieklav^? The devilioo loveg. 
J0afiiJ>ut„not_for_man's,sakeTJar.Jii^ thus hft 

loves man out of egotism, to. aggrandize himself, tp_ 
ext end his ^wer. But God lovea mail for man's saki. 
iTe., that he may make liin) good, happy, blessed. I)oe^ 
Ee not then love man, as the true man lov.csiJs fellow,? 
Has love a plural ? Is it not everywhere like itself? 
What then is the true unfalsified import of the Incar- 
nation, but absolute, pure love, without adjunct, with- 
out a distinction between divine and human love? 
For though there is also a self-interested love among f 
men^ stilRhe fa'ue human love, which" is alone wo rthy / 
of this name , is that which impels the sacrifice^ ofieli 

to anothefT Who thc ^H la mir Rflvmnr a^d Ri^^j^emfty^ 

Go^ or Love ? Love ; for God as God, has not savecL 
us, but JLove, whicii tranfiCfiuda the difijacence betwe^ 
the divine and human personality. As God has re-', 
nounced himself out of love, so we. out of love, should 
renounce God ; for if w r do not Rar.riftce (iod to love, j 
we sacrifice love to God, and, in spite of the predicate 
of love, we have the God — the evil being— of relTpiou s 
ianaticism . ""^ '" » 

While, however, we have laid open this nucleus of 
truth in the Incarnation, we have at the same time ex- 
hibited the dogma in its falsity, we have reduced the 
apparently supernatural and super-rational mystery to 
a simple truth inherent in human nature: — a truth 
which does not belong to the Christian religion alone, 
but which, implicitly at least, belongs more or loss to 
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every religion as such. For every religion which has 
any claim to the name, presupposes that God is not 
indifferent to the beings who worship him, that there- 
fore what is human is not alien to him, that, as an ob- 
ject of human veneration, he is a human God. Every 
prayer discloses the secret of the Incarnation, every 
prayer is in fact an incarnation of God. In prayer I 
involve God in human distress, I make him a particip- 
ator in my sorrows and wants. God is not deaf to 
my complaints ; he has compassion on me ; hence he 
renounces his divine majes^;,Ju&^ exaUion ab e^a^Il 
that is finite and human ; ^g^Becomes ama rtw^^^ "^^'^ ; 
for if he listens to me, and pities me, he Isaffected by 

rrny sufferings. God loves man — i, e.,. God suffersJfcom 
man. Love does not exist without sympathy^ sym- 
pathy does not exist without suffering in common. 
Havel any sympathy for a being without feeling? 
Ko ! I feel only for that which has feeling— only for 
^that which partakes of my nature, for that in which I 
A^ieel myself; whose sufferings T myself suffer.' Sympathy 
^presupposes a like nj.ture. Tne Incarnation Trovi- 
dence, prayer, are tEe expression of this identity of 
pature in God and man.* 

It is true that theology, which is pre-occupied with 
the metaphysical attributes of eternity, unconditioned- 
ness, unchangeableness, and the like abstractions, 
I which express the nature of the understanding, — theo- 
logy denies the possibility that God should sufferj}ut 
in so doing it denies the truth of religion,t For re- 

* " Nos scimus affici "Dewa^ misericordia nostri et non solum respicere 
laciymas nostras, sed etiam numerare stillulas, sicut scriptum in Psalmo 
LVI. Filins Dei vere afficitur sensn miseriamm nostranun." — ^Melano^ 
thonis et aliorum (Declam. T. ill. p. 2S6, p. 450). 

f St Bernard resorts to a charmingly sophistical play of words : — 
*^Jmpa$83fUit est Dens, sed non incompasklnUsy cui proprium est misereri 
flemper et parcere." — (Sup. Cant. Sermo 26.) As if compassion were not 
suffering — the suffering of love, it is true, the suffering of the heart. But 
what does suffer, if not thy sympathisin^Tieart ? No love, no suffering. 
The material, the source of suffering, is the universal heart, the conmioa 
bond of all beings. 
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li gian— the religious man in the act of devotion. 1^ 
lieves in a real sympathy of the divine bein g in h^^ 
sufferings and wantSj believes t^t the will of God cm 
^ ^^^^jy^yd "^7 the fe rvour of prajer^ t. e. ~by tto 
force of feeiingT&elieves' tn ' a Teialf present *|3 
of his desire, wrought by pra^rer. The truly religious 
man unhesitatingly assigns his'own feelings to God ; 
God is to him a heart susceptible to all that is human. 
The heart can betake itself only to the heart ; feeling 
can appeal only to feeling ; it finds consolation in it- 
self, in its own nature alone. 

T he notion that the fulfilment of prayer has bee n 
d etermined from eternity, tftat it was originally in- 
clndei in the plan of creation^ is the emptVj absurd 
fiction of a mechanical mode of thou^lit. wmch i^ itt 
absolute contradiction with the nature of religion ^ 
" We need," says Lavater somewhere, and quite cor- 
rectly according to the religious sentiment, " an arbi- 
trary God." Besides, even according to this fiction, 
God is just as much a being determined by man, as in 
the real, present fulfilment consequent on the powei: 
of prayer ; the only diflference is, that the contradic- 
tion with the unchangeableness and unoonditioned- 
ness of God — that which constitutes the difficulty — ^is 
thrown back into the deceptive distance of the past or 
of eternity. Whether God decides on the fulfilment 
oLmy prayer now, on the immediate occasion of my 
oiFering it, or whether he did decide 'on it long ago, 
is fundamentally the same thing. 

It_ is the greatest inconsequence to reject the idea of 
a_God who can be determined by prayer, that is, by 
the force of feeling, as an unworthy anthropomorphic 
idea. If we once believe in a being who is an object 
of yeneration, an object of prayer, an object of affec; 
lion, who is providential, who takes care of man, — in 
aJ?rovidence, which is not conceivable without love, 
— in a being, therefore, who is loving, whose motive 
of action is love ; we also believe in a being, who has, 
if not an anatomical, yet a psychical human hQOll* 
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The religions mind, as has been said, places eveiyihing 
in God, excepting that alone which it despises. The 
Christians certainly gave their God no attributes 
which contradicted their own moral ideas, but they 
gave him without hesitation, and of necessity, the 
emotions of love, of compassion. - And the love which 
the religious mind places in God is not an illusory, 
imaginary love, but a real, true love. Qod is. l oved 

I and Iqycs again ;. ih ajdivine love is o nly human love 
made objective, affirming itseh. In Gocf love i^ 'g b- 
sgrbed in itselt as its own ultimate truth . 
It may be objected to the import liere assigned to 
the Incarnation, that the Christian Incarnation is alto- 
gether peculiar, that 'at least it is diflferent (which is 
quite true in certain respects, as will hereafter be ap- 
parent) from the incarnations of the heathen deities, 
whether Greek or Indian. These latter are mere 
products of men or deified men ; but in Christianity 
IS given the idea of the true God ; here the union of . 
the divine nature with the human is first significant 
and " speculative." Jupiter transforms himself into 
a bull ; the heathen incarnations are mere fancies. In 
paganism t^erc. is no more in the nature of God than 
in his incarnate manifestation; in Christianity, on 
the contrary, it is God, a separate, superhuman being, 
who appears as man. But this objection is refuted 
by the remark already made, that even the premiss of 
the Christian Incarnation contains the human nature. 
God loves man ; moreover God has a Son ; God is a 
father: the relations of humanity are not excluded 
from God ; the human is not remote from God, not 
unknown to him. Thus here also there is nothing 
more in the nature of God than in the incarnate mani- 
festation of God. In the Incarnation religion only 
confesses, what in reflection on itself, as theology, it 
will not admit; namely, that God is an altogether 
human being. The Incarnation, the mystery of the 
"Godman," is therefore no mysterious composition of 
contraries, no synthetic fact, as it is regarded by the 
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speculative religious philosophy, which has a particu- 
lar delight in contradiction ; it is an analytic fact, — a 
human word with a human meaning. If there be a 
contradiction here, it lies before the incarnation and 
out of it ; in the union of providence, of love, with 
deity ; for if this love is a real love, it is not essen- 
tially different from our love, — there are only our 
limitations to be abstracted from it ; and thus the In- 
carnation is only the strongest, deepest, most palpable, 
open-hearted expression of this providence, this love. 
Love knows not how to make its object happier than 
by rejoicing it with its personal presence, by letting 
itself be seen. To s ee the inv isible benefactor face to 
fa,ce isjthe most, ardent desire oFlove. To see is a 
divine act. Happiness lies in the mere sight of the" 
beloved on^. The glance is the certainty of lovCj. And 
tEe Incaf natlon^Tia slgriiHcance, no other 

efigct, than the JndubitaMe certitude of the love of 
God to man. Love remains^ but the incarnation upoji 
the earth passes away: the appearance was limited by 
time and place, accessible to kjw j but the essence,' the 
nature which was manifested, is_ eternal and uiiiyer- 
saL We can no longer believe in the manifestation 
for its own sake, but only for the sake of the thing 
manifested ; for us there remains no immediate pre- 
sence but that of love. ■,_.. 
The clearest most irrefragable proof, that man m} 
religion contemplates himself as the object of the 
divine Being, as the end of the divine activity^, that 
thus in religion he has relation only to his own nature^ 
only to himself^ — the cleare st, most irrefragable pr oof 
of this is the love of^od to ma^Ht thp Basis and centirar 



S oint of re TTgioin. God for the sake of man^emptfe^ 
imselfof his Godhead, lays aside his Godhead. Herein 
B es the elevating influence of the Incarnation; the 
ijigfhesi, the pertect being humiliates, lowers himself 
for j h e sa ke of maB u^ Hence, in God I learn to esti- 
B^ my own n atureTj have value in the sight ^f 
I ; the divine signlncance' oTmy nature is becof^ 
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evident to me. ^ow canyjie worth of man be more 
strongly expressejlthan when God, for man's sake, 
becomes a man, when man is the end, the object (^iJEe 
5ivine love J The love of God to man is an essential 
condition of the divine Being : God is a God who loves 
me — who loves man in general. Here lies the em- 
gliasis, the fundamental feeling of jeligioii. The love 
of God makes me loving ; the love of God to man is 
the cause of man's love to God ; the divine love causes, 
awakens human love. "We love God because he 
first loved us." What, then, is it that I love in God ? 
Love : love to man. But when I love and worship 
the love with which God loves man, do I not love 
man ; is not my love of God, though indirectly, love 
of man ? If God loves man, is not man, then^ the 
- very substance of God? That which I love — is it not 
my iramost being ? Have I a heart when I do not 
love? No I love only is the heart of man. But what 
is love without the thing loved ? Thus what I love 
is my heart, the substance of my being, my nature. 
Why does man grieve — why does he lose pleasure in 
life, when he has lost the beloved object ? Why ? be- 
cause with the beloved object he has lost his heart, the 
activity of his affections, the principle of life. Thus, 
if God loves man, man is the heart of God — the wel- 
fare of man his deepest anxiety. If man, then, is the 
object of God, is not man, in God, an object to him- 
self? is not the content of the divine nature the human 
• nature ? If God is love, is not the essential content 
of this love, man ? Is not the love of God to man — 
the basis and central point of religion — the love of 
man to himself made an object, contemplated as the 
highest objective truth, as the highest Being to man ? 
Is not then the proposition, " God loves man" an orien- 
talism (religion is essentially oriental), which in plain 
speech means, the highest is the love of man ? 

The truth to which, by means of analysis, we have 
here reduced the mystery of the Incarnation, has also 
been recognised even in the religious consciousness. 
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Thus Lnther, for example, says, " He who can truly 
conceive such a thing (namely, the incarnation of God) 
in his heart, should, for the sake of the flesh and blood 
which sits at the riglit hand of God, bear love to all 
flesh and blood here upon the earth, and never more 
be able to be angry with any man. The gentle man- 
hood of Christ our God, should at a«glance fill all 
hearts with joy, so that never more could an angry, 
unfriendly thought come therein — ^yea, every man 
ought, out of great joy, to be tender to his fellow-man, 
for the sake of that our flesh and blood." "This is a 
fact which should move us to great joy and blissful 
hope, that we are thus honoured above all creatures, 
even above the angels, so that we can with truth boast, 
— ^my own flesh and blood sits at the right hand of 
God, and reigns over all. Such honour has no creature, 
not even an angel. This ought to be a furnace that 
should melt us all into one heart, and should create 
such a fervour in us men that we should heartily love 
each other.'' But that which iy the truth of religion 
is the ess ence oF the fable, the chief thing, is to the 
religious consciousness only the moral of the fable^^a 
collateral thing.^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE SUFFERING GOD. 

|An essential condition of the incarnate, or, what is 
the same thing, the human God, namely, Christ, is the 
Passion. Loveattestsitself by suffering. AH thoughts 
and feelings which are immediately associated with 
Christ, concentrate themselves in the idea of the 
Passion. G od as God is the sum of all haman perfec - 
I tion| God aS Olirist is the sum oi an numan misery > 
Tiie heaihen philosophers celebrated activity, espe- 
ciallv the spontaneous activity of the intelligence, as 
the highest, the divine; the Christians consecrated 
passivity, even placing it in God. If God as actiis 
jmrus, as pure activity, is the God Of abstract philo- 
sophy ; so, on the other hand, Christ, the God of the 
Christians, is the passiopuray pure suffering — ^the high- 
est metaphysical thought, the etresnpreme, of the heart. 
pFor what makes more impression on the heart than 
'suffering? especially the suffering of one who consi- 
dered in himself is free from suffering, exalted above 
^it; — the suffering of the innocent, endured purely for 
(the good of others, the suffering of love, — self-sacrifice ? 
But for the very reason that the history of the Passion 
is the history which most deeply affects the human 
heart, or let us rather say the heart, in general — ^for 
it would be a ludicrous mistake in man to attempt to 
conceive any other heart than the human, — ^it follows 
undeniably that nothing else is expressed in that 
history, nothing else is made an object in it, but the 
nature of the heart, — that it is not an invention of the 
understanding or the poetic faculty, but of the heart. 
The heart, however, does not invent in the same way 
as the free imagination or intelligence ; it has a passive, 
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receptive relation to what it produces ; all that pro- 
ceeds from it seems to it given from without, takes it 
by violence, works with the force of irresistible ne- 
cessity. The heart overcomes, masters man ; he whol 
is once in its power is possessed as it were by his demon, I 
by his God. T he heart know s no other God, no more 
excellent bein g ttian-lt8filt.^than a^GodT whose name 
m^;Jndeed be another, but whose natujLe^ whose sub- 
sta nce, is the nalur^ oTffielieari;! And out of the hearH 
out of tUe inward impulse to do good, to live and -die* 
for man, out of the divine instinct of benevolence which 
desires to make all happy, and excludes none, not even 
the most abandoned and abject, out of the moral duty \^ 
of benevolence in the highest sense, as having become 
an inward necessity, L e., a movement of the heart, — 
out of the human nature, therefore, as it reveals itself 
through the heart, has sprung what is best, what is 
true in Christianity — its essence purified from theo-\ 
logical dogmas and contradictions. ^ , -1 

For, according to the principles which we have 
already developed, that which in religion is the pre- 
dicate, we must make tlie subject, and that which in 
religion is a subject we must make a predicate, thus 
inverting the oracles of religion ; and by this means 
we arrive at the truth. God suffers — suffering is the 
predicate — ^but for men, for others, not for himself. 
What does that mean in plain speech? nothing else 
than this : to suffer for others is divine ; he who suffers 
for others, who lays down his life for them, acts di- 
vinely, is a God to men.* 

The passion of Christ, however, represents not only 

* Religion speaks by example. Example is the law of religion. What 
Christ did, is law. Christ suffered for others ; therefore, we should do 
likewise. *' Quae necessitas fult ut sic exinaniret se, sic humiliaret se, sic 
abbreviaret se Dominus majestatis; nisi ut vos similiter faoiatis?*' — 
Bernardus (in Die nat. Domini). " We ought studiously to consider 

the example of Christ That would move us and incite us, so 

that we from our hearts should willingly help and serve other people, even 
though it might be hard, and we must suffer on account of it"—- Luther 
(T.xv p. 40). 
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moral, voluntary suflfering, the suflFering of love, the 
power of sacrificing self for the good of others ; it re- 
presents also suffering as such, suffering in so far bs 
it is an expression of passibility in general. The 
Christian religion is so little superhuman, that it even 
sanctions human weakness. The heathen philosopher, 
on hearing tidings of the death of his child, exclaims : 
" I knew that he was mortal." Christ, on the contrary, 
— at least in the Bible, — sheds tears over the death of 
Lazarus, a death which he nevertheless knew to be 
only an apparent one. While Socrates empties the 
cup of poison with unshaken soul, Christ exclaims : 
"If it be possible, let this cup pass from me."* Christ 
is in this respect the self-confession of human sensi- 
bility. In opposition to the heathen, and in particular 
the stoical principle, with its rigorous energy of will 
and self-sustainedness, the Christian involves the con- 
sciousness of his own sensitiveness and susceptibility in 
the consciousness of God ; he finds it, if only it be no 
sinful weakness, not denied, not condemned in God. 

To suffer is the highest command of. ChxiatiaaiiJty — 
the history of Christianity is the historjjof thfiJEiaaaiQiL 
of Humanilyr While amongst the heathens the shout 
of sensual pleasure mingled itself in the worship of 
the gods, amongst the Christians, we mean of course 
the ancient Christians, God is served with sighs and 
tears.t But as where sounds of sensual pleasure make 
a part of the cultus, it is a sensual God, a God of life, 
who is worshipped, as indeed these shouts of joy are 
only a symbolical definition of the nature of the gods 
to whom this jubilation is acceptable ; so also the sighs 
of Christians are tones which proceed from the inmost 

* *' Hserent pleriqae hoc looo. Ego aatem non soltun excaBandnm non 
pnto, sed etiam nnsquam magis pietatem ejus majestatemqne demiror. 
Minus enim contulerat mihi, nisi meum snscepisset affectum. Ergo pro 
me doluit, qui pro se nihil habuit, quod doleret." — Ambrosius (Exposit. 
in LucfiB Ev. 1. x. c. 22). 

f " Quando enim illi (Deo) appropinquare auderemus in sua impasst- 
bUitate manenti ?" — ^Bernardus (Tract, de xii. Grad. HmniL et Superb. 
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Boul, the inmost nature of their God. The God ex- 
pressed by the cultus, whether this be an external, or, 
as with the Christians, an inward spiritual worship, — 
not the God of sophistical theology, — is the true God 
of man. But the Christians, we mean of course the 
ancient Christians, believed that they rendered the 
highest honour to their God by tears, the tears of re- 
pentance and yearning. Thus tears are the light-re- 
flecting drops which mirror the nature of the Christ- 
ian's God. But a God who has pleasure in tears, ex- 
presses nothing else than the nature of the heart. It 
IS true that the theory of the Christian religion says : 
Christ has done all for us, has redeemed us, has recon- 
ciled us with God ; and from hence the inference may 
be drawn : Let us be of a joyful mind and disposition : 
what need have we to trouble ourselves as to how we 
shall reconcile ourselves with God? we are reconciled 
already. But the imperfect tense in which the fact of 
suffering is expressed, makes a deeper,.a more endur- 
ing impression, than the perfect tense which expresses 
the fact of redemption. The redemtion is only the 
result of the suffering ; the suffering is the cause of 
the redemption. Hence the suffering takes deeper 
root in the feelings ; the suffering makes itself an ob- 
ject of imitation; — ^not so the redemption. If God 
himself suffered for my sake, how can I be joyful, how 
can I allow myself any gladness, at least on this cor- 
rupt earth, which was the theatre of his suffering ?* 
Ought I to fare better than God? Ought I not, then, 
to make his sufferings my own? Is not what God my 
Lord does, my model ? Or shall I share only the gain, 
and not the cost also ? Do I know merely tiiat he has 
redeemed me ? Do I not also know the history of his 
Buffering? Should it be an object of cold remem- 
brance to me, or even an object of rejoicing, because 
it has purchased my salvation ? Who can think so — 

* "Deus mens pendet in patibnlo et ego voluptati operam dabo?" (Form. 
Hon. Vitae. Among the spurious writings of St. Bernard.) "Memoria cru- 
dfixi crndfigat in te camcm tuam." — Job. Gerhard (Medit. sacrsB, M. 87). 
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who can wish to be exempt from the sufiferings of his 
God? 

The Christian religion is the religion of suiffering.* 
The images of the crucified one which we still meet 
with in all churches, represent not the Saviour, but 
only the crucified, the suffering Christ. Even the 
self-crucifixions among the Christians are, psycholo- 
gically, a deep-rooted consequence of their religious 
views. How should not he who has always the image 
of the crucified one in his mind, at length contract the 
desire to crucify either himself or another? At least 
we havQ as good a warrant for this conclusion as 
Augustine and other fathers of the church for their 
reproach against the heathen religion, that the licen- 
tious religious images of the heathens provoked and 
authorized licentiousness. 

r God suffers, means.in. truth nothing else than : God 
is a heart." T he he art is the source^ the centr e of al F 
sufferin^r Tl l)eingVithbut .suffering is a being. Wih- 

"out a heaff. I^The mxstery ojf.the suffering God jg 

LthereforelEe mystery of feeling* sensibility. A suffer- 
ing God is a feeling, sensitive God.t But the propo- 
sition : God is a feeling Being, is only the religious 
periplirase of the proposition : feeling is absolute, di- 
vine in its nature. 

Man has the consciousness not only of a spring of 
activity, but also of a spring of suffering in himself. 
I feel ; and I feel feeling (not merely will and thought, 
which are only too often in opposition to me and my 
feelings), as belonging to my essential being, and, 
though the source of all sufferings and sorrows, as a 

(glorious, divine power and perfection. What would 
man be without feeling ? It is the musical power in 
man. But what would man be without music ? Just as 
man has a musical faculty and feels an inward necessi- 

* " It is better to suffer evil, than to do good." — ^I^uther (T. iv. s. 15.) 
f " Pati voluit, ut compati disceret, miser fieri, nt misereri disceret"— 
' Bemliard (de Grad.) " Miserere nostri, quoniam camis imbeciHitatem, 
ta ipse earn passus, ezpertus es." — Clemeus Alex, Psdag. L L c. 8. 
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ty to breathe out his feelings in song ; so, by a like ne- 
cessity, he in religious sighs and tears, streams forth i 
the nature of feeling as an objective, divine nature, J 

Keligion is human nature reflected, mirrored in it- 
self. That which exists has necessarily a pleasure, a 
ioy in itself, loves itself, and loves itself justly ; to 
olamte it because it loves itself is to reproach it be- 
cause it exists. To exist is to assert oneself, to affirm 
oneself, to love oneself: he to whom life is a burthen, 
rids himself of it. Where, therefore, feeling is not 
depreciated and repressed, as with the Stoics, where 
existence is awarded to it, there also is religious power 
and significance already conceded to it, there also is 
it already exalted to that stage in which it can mirror 
and reflect itself, in which it can project its own image 
as God. God is the mirror of man. 

That which has essential value.. Jgr man.^ which h e 
^es^ms_th"e perfect^the excellent, in which hehastrue^ 
jelighty — that alo ne is God t 6^Tiim.'T[f feeling seems 
IfiJtHeeVglorious^ a divine 

jtt lribute to the e. Ther efore, the fe eling, sens iHye 
man believes only iri liTeeling, sensjuve G^d/Tley^ 
JSeljeves only in the truth of his own existenc e and 
natureyjTo r he can^Velieve in nothing else than tha^ 
wETch is involved' in his own nature. His faith is the 
consciousness of that which is holy to him ; ^but that 
alone is holy to man which lies deepest within him, 
which is most peculiarly his own, the basis, the essence 
of his individuality. To the feeling man a God with- 
out feeling is an empty, abstract, negative God, t. c, 
nothing ; because that is wanting to him which is pre- 
cious and sacred to man. God is for man the com- n 
mon-place book where he registers his highest feelings / 
and thoughts, the genealogical tree on which are enter- C 
ed the names that are dearest and most sacred to him. ' 

It is a sign of an undiscriminating good nature, a ^ 
womanish instinct, to gather together and then to pre- 1 
serve tenaciously all that we have gathered, not to trust j 
anything to the waves of forgetfulness, to the chance of J 
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memory, in short not to trust ourselves and learn to 
,know what really has value for us. The freethinker 
' is liable to the danger of an unregulated, dissolute 
life. The religious man, who binds together all things 
in one, does not lose himself in sensuality ; but for 
that reason he is exposed to the danger of illiberality, 
of spiritual selfishness and greed. Therefore, to the 
religious man at least, the irreligious or un-religious 
man appears lawless, arbitrary, haughty, frivolous ; 
not because that which is sacred to the former is not 
also in itself sacred to the latter, but only because 
V that which the unrreligiou? man holds in his head 
naerely, the religious man places out of and above 
himself as an object^and^ ^ence f^recpgni ses in himgfilL 
the^ relatTon of a forniS j^iib^ The religious 

' man, having a common-place book, a nucleus of aggra- 
gation, has an aim, and having an aim he has firm 
standing-ground. Not mere will as such, not vague 
knowledge — only activity with a purpose, which is 
the union of theoretic and practical activity, gives 
man a moral basis and support, i. e., character. JEyery 
man, therefore, mustplace before himself a God, u e.^ 
an aim, a purpose^ The aim is the conscious, voluntary, 
essential impulse of life, the glance of genius,~fEel^us 
of self-knowledgCj— the unity of the material and spi- 
j' ritual in the individual man. He who has an aimjias 
• a law over him : he does not merely guiJe "himself;" 
, he is guided. He who has no aim, has no home« no 
! sanctuary ; aimlessness is the greatest unhappiness. 
Even he who has only common aims, gets onbetter, 
though he may not be b^ter, than he who has no aim. 
An aim sets limits ; but limits are the mentors of vir- 
tue. He who has an aim, an aim which is in itself 
true and essential, has, eo ipso, a religion, if not in 
the narrow sense of common pietism, yet — and this is 
the only point to be considered — in the sense of rea- 
son, in the sense of the universal, the only true love. 
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CHAPTER VI, 

THE MYSTERY OF THE TRINITY AND THE 
MOTHER OF GOD. 



If a God without feeling, without a capability of suf- 
fering, will not suffice to man as a feeling, suffering 
being, neither will a God with feeling only, a God 
without intelligence and will. Only a being who 
comprises in himself the whole man can satisfy the 
whole man. Man^s consciousness of himself in his to- 
tality i s the consciousness of the Trinity. The Trg 
nity knits together the g[uali ties or powerSj^jdiich 
were before , ri^gArded. .separately, into unity, 'an3 
Jhereby reduces the universal being of the unde? 
standing, L e.j God as God^ to a special being, a sp.e- 
ciai facuflyr 

That which theology designates as the image, the 
similitude of the Trinity, we must take as the thing 
itself, the essence, the archetype, the original ; by this 
means we shall solve the enigma. The so-called 
images by which it has been sought to illustrate the 
Trinity, and make it comprehensible, are, principally: 
mind, understanding, memory, will, love — mem, inM- 
lecbua, memoriay voluntas, amor or caritas, 

God thinks, God loves ; and, moreover, he thinks, 
he loves himself; the object thought, known, loved, is 
God himself. The objectivity of self-consciousness is 
the first thing we meet with in the Trinity. Self-con- 
sciousness necessarily urges itself upon man as some- 
thing absolute. Existence is for him one with self- 
consciousness ; existence with self-consciousness is for 
him existence simply. If I do not know that I exist, 
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it is all one whether I exist or not. Self-conscioua- 
ness is for man — is, in fact, in itself — absolute. A God 
who knows not his own existence, a God without con- 
sciousness, is no God. Man cannot conceive himself 
as without consciousness ; hence he cannot conceive 
God as without it. The divine self-consciousness is 
nothing else than the consciousness of consciousness as 
an absolute or divine essence. 

But this explanation is by no means exhaustive. 
On the contrary, we should be proceeding very arbi- 
trarily if we sought to reduce and limit the mystery 
of the Trinity to the proposition just lain down. Con- 
sciousness, understanding, will, love, in the sense of 
abstract essences or qualities, belong only to abstract 
philosophy. But religion is man's consciousness of 
himself in his concrete or living totality, in which 
the identity of self-consciousness exists only as the 
pregnant, complete unity of / and tliou. 
I Religion, at least the Christian, is abstraction from 
^ the world ; it is essentially inward. The religious man 
leads a life withdrawn from the world, hidden in God, 
still, void of worldly joy. He separates himself from 
the world, not only in the ordinary sense, according to 
which the renunciation of the world belongs to every 
true, earnest man, but also in that wider sense whicn 
science gives to the word, when it calls itself world- 
wisdom (wdt'iveislieit ;) but he thus separates himself, 
only because God is a Being separate from the world, 
an extra and supramundane Being, — u e„ abstractly 
and philosophically expressed, the non-existence of 
the world. God as an extramundane being, is how- 
ever nothing else than the nature of man, withdrawn 
from the world and concentrated in itself, freed from 
all worldly ties and entanglements, transporting itself 
above the world, and positing itself in this condition 
as a real objective being ; or, nothing else than the 
consciousness of the power to abstract oneself from 
all that is external, and to live for and with oneself 
alone, under the form which this power takes in reli 
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gion, namely, that of a being distinct, apart from 
man.* God as God, as a simple being, is the being 
absolutely alone, solitary — absolute solitude and sel? 
Sttfficingness ; for that only can be solitary which is 
self-sufl&cing. To be able to be solitary is a sign of 
character and thinking power. Solitude is the want 
of the thinker, society the want of the heart. We can 
think alone, but we can love only with another. In 
love we are dej)endent, for it is the need of another 
being ; we are independent only in the solitary act of I 
thought. Solitude is self sufiScingness. 1 

But from a solitary God the. essential need of dua- 
lity, of love, of community, of the real, completed selT- 
cqnsciousness, of the olteT fSgro^ia. .excluded. This want 
is therefore satisfied by religion thus : in the still soli- 
tude of the divine being is placed another, a second, 
different from God as to personality, but identical with 
him in essence, — God the Son, in distinction from God 
the Father. God the Father is /, God the Son Thou. 
The / is understanding, the Thau love. But Love 
with understanding and understanding with love, is 
mind, and mind is the totality of man as such — ^the 
total man. 

Participated life is alone true, self satisfying, divine 
life : — this simple thought, this truth, natural, imma- 
nent in man, is the secret, the supernatural mystery of 
the Trinity. But religion expresses this truth, as it 
does every other, in an indirect manner, L e., inverse- 
ly, for it here makes a general truth into a particular 
one, the true subject into a predicate, when^ it says : 
God is a participated life, a life of love and friendship. 

" Dei essentia est extra omnes creaturas, sicnt ab aetemo ftiit Deus in 
86 ipso ; ab omnibus ergo creaturis amorem tanm abstrahas.** — John 
Gerhard (Medit. sacrse, M. 31). " If thou wouldst have the Creator, 
thou must do without the creature. The less of the creature, the more 
of God. Therefore, abjure all creatures, with all their consolations.*'— 
J. Tauler (Postilla. Hamburg, 1621, p. 312). "If a man cannot say 
in his heart with truth : God and I are alone in the world — ^there is no- 
thing else, — he has no peace in himself." — G. Arnold (Von Versohmft- 
hung der Welt. Wahre AbbUd der Ersten Christen, L. 4, c. 2, § 7). 

E 
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The third person in the Trinity emresses nothing 
farther than the love of the two divine rersons towards 
each other ; it is the unity of the Son and 4;he Father, 
the idea of community, strangely enough regarded in 
its turn as a special personal being. 

The Holy Spirit owes its personal existence only to 
a name, a word. The earliest Fathers of the Church 
are well known to have identified the Spirit with the 
Son. Even later, its dogmatic personality wants con- 
sistency. He is the love with which God loves himself 
and man, and on the other hand, he is the love with 
which man loves God and men. Thus he is the iden- 
tity of God and man, made objective according to the 
usual mode of thought in religion, namely, as in itself 
a distinct being. But for us this unity or identity is 
already involved in the idea of the Father, and yet 
more in that of the Son. Hence, we need not make 
the Holy Spirit a separate object of our analysis. Only 
this one remark further. In so far as the Holy Spirit 
represents the subjective phase, lie is properly the re- 
presentation of the religious sentiment to itself, the 
representation of religious emotioji, of religious en- 
thusiasm, or the personification, the rendering objective 
of religion in religion. The Holy Spirit is therefore 
the sighing creature, the yearning of the creature 
after God. 

But that there are in fact only two Persons in the 
Trinity, the third representing, as has been said, only 
love, is involved in this, that to the strict idea of love 
two suffice. With two we have the principle of multi- 
plicity and all its essential results. Two is the prin- 
ciple of multiplicity, and can therefore stand as its 
complete substitute. If several persons were posited 
the force of love would only be weakened — ^it would 
be dispersed. But love and the heart are identical ; 
the heart is no special power ; it is the man who 
loves, and in so far as he loves. The second Person 
is therefore the self-assertion of the human heart as the 
principleof duality, of participated life, — it is warmtiij 
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the Father is light, although light was chiefly a pre- 
dicate of the Son, because in him the Godhead first 
became clear, comprehensible. . But notwithstanding 
this, light as a super-terrestrial element may be ascribed 
to the Father, the representative of the Godhead as 
such, the cold being of the intelligence ; and warmth, 
as a terrestrial element, to the Son. God as the Son 
first gives warmth to man ; here God, from an object 
of the intellectual eye, of the indifferent sense of light, 
becomes an object of feeling, of affection, of enthusiasm, 
of rapture ; but only because the Son is himself nothing 
else than the glow of love, enthusiasm,* God as the 
Son is the primitive incarnation, the primitive self-re- 
nunciation of God, the negation of God in God ; for 
as the Son he is a finite being, because he exists ab alio, 
he has a source, whereas the Father has no source, he 
exists a se. Thus in the second Person the essential 
attribute of the Godhead, the attribute of self■exis^ 
ence, is given up. But God the Father himself begets 
the Son ; thus he renounces his rigorous, exclusive di- 
vinity ; he humiliates, lowers himself, evolves within 
himself the principle of finiteness, of dependent exist- 
ence ; in the Son he becomes man, not indeed, in the 
first instance, as to the outward form, but as to the 
inward nature. And for this reason it is as the Son 
that God first becomes the object of man, the object 
of feeling, of the heart. _ , 

The heart comprehends only what springs from the . 
heart. From the character of the subjective disposi- 
tion and impressions the conclusion is infallible as to 
the character of the object. The pure, free under- 
standing denies the Son, — not so the understanding 
determined by feeling, overshadowed by the heart ; on 
the contrary, it finds in the Son the depths of the God- 
head, because in him it finds feeling, which in and by 
itself is something dark, obscure, and therefore appears 

* " Exigit ergo Dens timeri ut Dominns, honorari ut pater, nt sponsus 
amari. Quid in his pnestat quid eminet ? — ^Amor.*' Bemardiis (Snp. 
Cant. Senn. 88). 

2e 
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to man a mystery. The Son lays hold on the heart, 
because the tme Father of the divine Son is the human 
heart * and the Son himself nothing else than the di- 

• vine heart, i. e., the human heart becpme objective to 

[jtself as a divine Being. 

A God, who has not in himself the quality of finite- 
ness, the principle of concrete existence, the essence of 
the feeling of dependence, is no God for a finite, con- 
crete being. The religious man cannot love a God 
who has not the essence of love in himself, neither can 
man, or, in geiieral, any finite being be an object to a 
God who has not in himself the ground, the principle 
of finiteness. To such a God there is wanting the 
Bcnse, the understanding, the sympathy for finitieness. 
How can God be the Father of men, how can he love 
other beings subordinate to himself, if he has pot in 
himself a subordinate being, a Son, if he does not know 
what love is, so to speak, from his own experience, — 
in relation to himself? The single man takep far less 
interest in the family sorrows of another than he who 
himself has family ties. Thus God the Father loves 
men only in the Son and for the sake of the Son. The 
love to man is derived from the love to the Son. 

The Father and Son in the Trinity are therefore- 
&ther and son not in a figurative sense, but in a strictly 
literal sense. The Father is a real father in relation 
to the Son, the Son is a real son in relation to the 
Father, or to God as the Father. The essential per- 
sonal distinction between them consists only in this, 
that the one begets, the other is begotten. If this na- 
tural empirical condition is taken aiwav, t heir personal 
existence and reality are annihilated. fThe Christians 
— we mean of course the Christians of former days, 
who would with difficulty recognise the worldly, fri- 
volous, pagan Christians of the modern world as their 
brethren in Christ — substituted for the natural love 

* Jnst as the fernmine spirit of Catholicism — ^in distinction from Pro- 
testantism, whose principle is the masculine God, the masculine spirit- 
is the mother of God. 
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and unity immanent in man, a purely religibuis Ibvd 
and unity ; they rejected the real life of the family, the 
intimate bond of love which is naturally moral, as an 
Bndivine, unheavenly, i. e., in truth, a worthless thing. 
But in compensation they had a Father and Son in 
God, who embraced each other with heartfelt love, 
with that intense love which natural relationship alone 
inspires. On this account the mystery of the Trinity 
was to the ancient Christians an object of unbounded 
wonder; enthusiasm and rapture, because here the satis- 
faction of those profoundest human wanta Which in 
reality, in life, they denied, became to them an object J 
of contemplation in God.* -^ 

It was therefore quite in order, that to complete the 
-divine family, the bond of love between Father and 
Son, a third, and that a feminine person, was received 
into heaven ; for the personality of the Holy Spirit is 
a too vague and precarious — a too obviously poetic 
personification of the mutual love of the Father and 
Son, to serve as the third complementary being; It ia 
true that the Virgin Mary was not so placed between 
ihe Father and Son as to imply that the Father had 
begotten the Son through her^ because the sexual rela* 
tion was regarded by the Christians as something tin* 
holy and sinful ; but it. is enough that the maternal 
principle was associated with the Father and Son* 

It is in fact diificult td perceive why the Mother 
should be sdmcthiag unholy, i. e., unworthy of God, 
when Once God is Father and Son. Though it is held 
that the Father is not a Father in the natural sense — 
that, on the contrary, the Divine generation is quite 
different from, the natural and human — still he remains 
a Father, and a real, not a nominal or symbolical 
Fathei*, in i^eUtibri td the Sent And the idea of the 
Mother of God, which now appears so strange to us, 
is therefore not really more strange or paradoxical, 

* ** Dum Patris et Filii proprietates commimionemqne delectabilem 
inttteor,niIiil delectabilios in illis invenio, quam mutmun amoris afifectuu,'* 
— AnBelmns (in Rixner's Gesch. d. PliiL IL B. Anh. p. 18). 
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than th^ idea of the Son of Qod, is not more in contrar 
diction with the general, abstract definition of God 
than the Sonship. On the contrary, the Virgin Mary 
fits in perfectly with the relations of the Trinity, since 
she conceives without man the Son whom the Father 
begets without woman ;* so that thus the Holy Virgin 
is a necessary, inherently requisite antithesis to the 
Father in the bosom of the Trinity. Moreover we 
have, if not in, concreto and explicitly, yet in abstracto 
and implicitly, the feminine principle already in the 
Son, The Son is the mild, gentle, forgiving, concili- 
ating being — the womanly sentiment of God. God, 
as the Father, is the generator, the active, the principle 
of masculine spontaneity ; but the Son is begotten, 
without himself begetting, Dms genitvs^ the passive, 
suffering, receptive being ; he receives his existence 
from the Father. The Son, as a Son, of course not as 
Qod, is dependent on the Father, subject to his author- 
ity. The Son is thus the feminine feeling of depen- 
dence in the Godhead ; the Son implicitly urges upon 
us the need of a real feminine being t 

Tihesqn — I mean the natural, human son — considered 
as such, is an intermediate being between the masculine 
nature of the father and the feminine nature of the 
mother ; he is, as it were, still half a man, half a woman, 
inasmuch as he has not the full, rigorous consciousness 
of independence which characterizes the man, and feels 
himself drawn rather to the mother than to the father. 
The love of the son to the mother is the first love of 
the masculine being for the feminine. The love of 
man to woman, the love of the youth for the maiden, 
receives its religious — ^its solo truly religious conse* 

♦ " Natus est de Patre semper et matre semel ; de Patre sine sexu, de 
matre mne usa. Apud patrem qnippe deixdt concipientis uterus ; apud 
malvem defiiit semiuantis amplexus." — ^Augustinus (Serm. ad. Pop. 
p. 872, c 1, Ed. Bened. Antw. 1701). 

f In Jewish mysticism, God, according to one school, is a masculine, 
the Holy Spirit a feminine principle, out of whose intermixture arose the 
Son, and with him the world. Gfrorer, Jahrb. d. H. i. Abth. p. 832-34. 
The Heimhuters also called the Holy Spirit the mother of the SaYiour. 
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cration in the love of the son to the mother ; the B0h^5 
love for his mother is the first yearning of man towards 
woman — ^his first humbling of himself before her. 

Necessarily, therefore, the idea of the Mother of 
God is associated with the idea of the Son of God,— 
the same heart that needed the one needed the other 
also. Where the Son is, the Mother cannot be absent; the 
Son is the only begotten of the Father, but the Mother 
is the concomitant of the Son. The Son is a substi- 
tute for the Mother to the Father, but not so the 
Father to the Son. To the Son the Mother is indis- 

einsable; the heart of the Son is the heart of the 
other. Why did God become man only through 
woman ? Could not the Almighty have appeared as^ 
a man amongst men in another manner — immediately r^ 
Why did the Son betake himself to the bosom of the 
Mother? For what other reason, than because the 
Son is the yearning after the Mother, because his 
womanly, tender heart, found a corresponding ex- 
pression only in a feminine body? It is true that the 
Son, as a natural man, dwells only temporarily in the 
shrine of this body, but the impressions which he here 
receives are inextinguishable ; the Mother is never out 
of the mind and heart of the son. If then the worship 
of the Son of God is no idolatry, the worship of the 
Mother of God is no idolatry. If herein we perceive 
the love of God to us, that he gave us his only begotten 
Son, i. e., that whicli was dearest to him, for our sal- 
vation, — we can perceive this love still better when 
we find in God the beating of a mother's heart. The 
highest and deepest love is the mother's love. The 
father consoles himself for the loss of his son ; ho 
has a stoical principle within him. The mother, on 
the contrary, is inconsolable; she is the sorrowing 
element, that which cannot be indemnified-— the true 
in love. 

Where faith in the Mother of God sinks, there also 
sinks faith in the Son of God, and in God as the Father. 
The Father is a truth only where the Mother is d. 
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truth. Love is in and by itself essentially feminine in 
its nature. The belief in the love of God is the belief 
in the feminine principle as divine.* Love apart from 
living nature is an anomaly, a phantom.* Behold in 
love the holy necessity and deptti of Nature I 

Protestantism has set aside the Mother of God ; but 
this deposition of woman has been severely avenged.f 
The arms which it has used against the Mother of God 
have turned against itself, against the Son of God, 
against the whole Trinity. He who has once offered 
up the Mother of God to the understanding, is not far 
from sacrificing the mystery of the Son of God as an 
anthropomorphism. The anthropomorphism is cer- 
tainly veiled when the feminine being is excluded, but 
only veiled — ^not removed. It is true ttiat Protestan- 
tism had no need of the heavenly bride, because it 
received with open arms the earthly bride. But for 
that very reason it ought to have been consequent and 
courageous enough to gi ve up not only the Mother, but 
the Son and the Father. yX)nly he who has no earthly 
/ parents needs heavenly ones. The triune God is the 
God of Catholicism ; he has a profound, heartfelt, ne- 
cessary, truly religious significance, only in antithesis 
to the negation of all substantial bonds, in antithesis 
to the life of the anchorite, the monk, and the nun.J 
The triune God has a substantial meaning only where 
there is an abstraction from the substance of real life. 
The more empty life is, the fuller, the more concrete 
is God. The impoverishing of the real world, and the 

' ♦ «* For it could not have been difficult or impossible to God to bring 
I hk Son into the world without a mother ; but it was His will to use the 
V woman for that end."— Lnther (T. ii. p. 348). l'...< ^ . « * ha*'*'' 
. /. t In the Concordienbuch, Erklar. Art 8, and in tiie Apol. of the Ai^^ 
Wg Confession, Maij is nevertheless still called the " Blessed Virgin, 
who was truly the mother of God, and yet remained a virgin," — " worthy 
of all honour." 

t ''Sit monachus quaa Melchisedec sine patre, sine matre, sine genea- 
logia ; neque patrem sibi vocet super terram. Imo sic existimet, quasi 
ipse sit solus etOeus. (Specul. Monach. Pseudo-Bemard.) Melchisedec 

refertor ad exemplum, ut tanquam sine patre et sine matre saoer- 

dot ease d«beat."— AmbrodoB. 
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Enriching of God, is one actk Only the poor man has 
a rich God. God springs out of the feeling of a want ; 
what man is in need of, whether this be a definite and 
Iherefore conscious, or an unconscious need, — that is 
God. Thus the disconsolate feeling of a void, of lone- 
liness, needed a Go^ in whom there is society, a union | 
of beings fervently loving each other. -^^4 

Here we have the true explanation of the fact, that 
thift Trinity has in Inodern times lost first its practical, 
and ultimately the theoretical significance. 



e3 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE LOGOS AND DIVINE 
IMAGE. 



The essential significance of the Trinity is, however, 
concentrated in the idea of the second Person. The 
warm interest of Christians in the Trinity has been, in 
the main, only an interest in the Son of God.* The 
fierce contention concerning the Homousios and Homo- 
iotcsios was not an empty one, although it turned upon 
a letter. The point in question was the co-cquality 
and divine dignity of the second Person, and therefore 
the honour of the Christian religion itself; for its 
essential, characteristic object is the second Person ; 
and that which is essentially the object of a religion is 
truly, essentially its God. The real God of any reli- 
gion is the so-called Mediator, because he alone is the 
immediate object of religion. He who, instead of 
applying to God, applies to a saint, does so only on 
the assumption that the saint has all power with God, 
that what he prays for, i.e., wishes and wills, God readily 
performs ; that thus God is entirely in the hands of the 
saint. Supplication is the means, under the guise of 
humility and submission, of exercising one's power 
and superiority over another being. That to which 
my mind first turns, is also in truth the first being 

* ** Negas ergo Demn, si non omnia filio, quae Dei sunt, deferentnr.* 
•— Ambrodtui de Fide ad Gratianum, 1. iii. c. 7. On the same ground 
the Latin Church adhered so tenaciously to the dogma that the Holy 
Spirit proceeded not from the Father alone, as the Greek Church main- 
tained, but from the Son also. See on this subject J. G. Walchii, Hist 
Ckmtr. GT.ctLftt.de Proc. Spir. S. Jenn, 1751. 
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tome. I turn to the saint, not becaase the sdf&t Is 
dependent on God, but because God is dependent on 
the saint, because God is determined and ruled by the 

Srayers, i. c, by the wish or heart of the saint. The 
istinctions which the Catholic theologians made be- 
tween latreia, doulia, and hyperdotdia, are absurd, 
groundless sophisms. The God in the background of i 
the Mediator is only an abstract, inert conception, the 
conception or idea of the Godhead in general ; and it / 
is not to reconcile us with this idea, but to remove it, 
to a distance, to negative it, because it is no object for^ 
religion, that the Mediator interposes.* God abov g| 
I ^Mediator is nothing else t han the r n ld u T i flrr Bt nnf T 
ifig above the heart, like l?'ateli,bove the Olympic gods. 
Man, as an emotional and sensuous being, is govern* "| 
ed and made happy only by images, by sensible repre-J 
sentations. Mind presenting itself as at once type- 
creating, emotional, and sensuous, is the imagination. 
The second Person in God, who is in truth the first 
person in religion, is the nature of the imagination 
made objective. The definitions of the second Person 
are principally images or symbols ; and thqse images 
do not proceed from man's incapability of conceiving 
the object otherwise than symbolically, — which is an 
altogether false interpretation, — ^but the thing cannot 
be conceived otherwise than symbolically because the 
thing itself is a symbol or image. The Son is there-"^ 
fore expressly called the Image of God; his essence i«^ 
that he is an image — ^the representation of God, the > 
visible glory of the invisible God. The Son is the 
. satisfaction of the need for mental images, the nature 
of the imaginative activity in man made objective a« y 
an absolute, divine activity. Man makes to himself y 

* This is expressed very significantly in the Incarnation. Uod re- V 
nounces, denies his majesty, power, and infinity, in order to become a 
man ; i.e., man denies the God who is not himself a man, and only affirms 
the God who affirms man. Exinanivit, says St. Bernard, majestate et po- 
tentui, non Imitate et miseric&rdia. That which cannot he renounced, 
cannot he denied, is thus the Divine goodness and mercy, t,«., the seli& 
affinustion of Hie human heart. 
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LJ«i image of God, i. e., he converts the abstract Bdng 
/of the reason, the Being of the thinking power, into aa 
/jobject of sense or imagination.* But he places this 
image in God himself, because his want would not be 
satisfied if he did not regard this image as an objective 
reality, if it were nothing more for him than a subjec- 
tive image, separate from God, — a mere figment devised 
by man. And it is in fact no devised, no arbitrary 
image ; for it expressesthenecessity of the imagination, 
tiie necessity of aflfirming the imagination as a divine 
power. The Son is the reflected splendour of the 
imagination, the image dearest to the heart ; but for 
the very reason that he is only an object of the imag- 
ination, he is only the nature of the imagination made 
objective.t 

It is clear from this, how blinded by prejudice dog- 
matic speculation is, when, entirely overlooking the 
inward genesis of the Son of God as the Image of God, 
it demonstrates the Son as a metaphysical ens, as an 
object of thought, whereas the Son is a declension, a 
falling off from the metaphysical idea of the Godhead ; 
— ^a falling off, however, which religion naturally places 
in God himself, in order to justify it, and not to feel 
it as a falling off. The Son is the chief and ultimate 
principle of image worship, for he is the image of God ; 
and the image necessarily takes the place of the thing. 
The adoration of the saint in his image, is the adora- 
tion of the image as the saint. Wherever the image 
is the essential expression, the organ of religion, there 
also it is the essence of religion. 

The Council of Nice adduced amongst other grounds 
for the religious use of images, the authority of Gre- 
gory of Nyssa, who said that he could never look at 

* It is obTions that the Image of God has also another signification, 
namely, that the personal, visible man is God himself. But here the 
image is considered simply as an image. 

f Let the reader only consider, for example, the Transfigurationf the 
Besnrrection, and tho A/K^ension of Christ. 
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an image which represented the sacrifice of Isaac with* 
out being moved to tears, because it so vividly brought 
before him that event in sacred history. But theefiect 
of the represented object is not the effect of the object 
as such, but the effect of the representation. The holy 
object is simply the haze ofholiness in which the image 
veils its mysterious powe r. The religious object is 
only a pretext, by means of which art or imagination 
can exercise its dominion over men unhindered. For 
the religious consciousness, it is true, the sacredness of 
the image is associated, and necessarily so, only with 
the sacredness of the object; but the religious con- 
sciousness is not the measure of truth. Indeed, the 
Church itself, while insisting on the distinction be- 
tween the image and the object of the image, and deny- 
ing that the worship is paid to the image, has at the 
same time made at least an indirect admission of the 
truth, by itself declaring the sacredness of the image.* ^ 
But the ultimate, highestprinciplp nf iinage-worship ^ . 
is the worship of the I feage of God in G^ d5 The Son, 
who is the " brightness ot His glory, theex]press image 
of His person," is the entrancing splendour of the ima- 
gination, which only manifests itself in visible images. 
Both to inward and outward contemplation the repre- 
sentation of Christ, the Image of God, was the image 
of images. The images of the saints are only optical 
multiplications of one and the same image. The specu- 
lative deduction of the Image of God is therefore 
nothing more than an unconscious deduction and estab- 
lishing of image-worship; for the sanction of the 
principle is also the sanction of its necessary conse- 
quences ; the sanction of the archetype is the sanction 
of its semblance. If God has an image of himself, why 
should not I have an image of God? If God loves his 

* " Sacram imaginem Domini uostri Jesn Christi et ommum Salvatons 
aequo honore cum libro sanctorum evangeliorum adorari decemimua . . . 
Dignum est enim ut . . . . propter honorem qui ad principia refertur, 
etiam derivatiye imagines honorentur et adarentar."— Gener. Const. Cone 
^riii. Art 10. Can. 8. 
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Image as himself, why should not I also love fhe Image 
of God as I love God himself? If the Imago of God 
is God himself, why should not the image of the saint 
be the saint himself? If it is no supersition to believe 
that the image which God makes of himself, is no image, 
no mere conception, but a substance, a person, — ^why 
should it be a supersition to believe that the image of 
the saint is the sensitive substance of the saint ? The 
Image of God weeps and bleeds ; why then should not 
the image a saint also weep and bleed ? Does the 
distinction lie in the fact that the image of the saint 
is a product of the hands ? Why, the hands did not 
make this image, but the mind which animated the 
hands, the imagination ; and if God makes an image 
of himself, that also is only a product of the imagina- 
tion. Or does the distinction proceed from this, that 
the Image of God is produced by God himself, whereas 
the image of the saint is made by another? Why, the 
image of the saint is also a product of the saint him- 
self : for he appears to the artist ; the artist only re- 
presents him as he appears. 

Connected with the nature of the image is another 
definition of the Second Person, namely, that he>is the 
Word of God. 

A Word in an abstract image, the imaginary thing, 
or, in so far as everything is ultimately an object of 
the thinking power, it is the imagined thought : hence, 
men when they know the word, the name for a thing, 
fancy that they know the thing also. Words are a 
result of the imagination. Sleepers who dream vividly, 
and invalids who are delirious, speak. The power of 
speech is a poetic talent. Brutes do not speak because 
fthey have no poetic faculty. Tho ught expresses itself 
o nly by images ; the power by which thought expresses 
i tself is the imagination; the imagination expressing 
i tself is speecli. lie who speaks, lays under a spei i, 
f ascinates tnose to whom he speaks ; but the power 9! 
words is the power of imagination. Therefore to the 
ajicients, as cnildren of the imagination, the Word was 
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a b ei n g— a mysteriona, magically poverfnl being^. Even 
t he Unristians, and not only the vulgar among them, 
b ut al80 the learned, the Fathers of the Church , 
attached to the mere name Christ, myst^rioufl pgWBrs 
of healing .* And in the present day the common 
people fitill believe that it is possible to bewitch men 
Dy mere words. Whence comes this ascription of 
i maginary influences to words? Simply from this , . 
t hat words themselves are only a result o f the im agina- \ 
t ion, and hence have the efl'ect of a n arcoti c on man , / 
imprison mm under the power of the imagination . ^ 
Worcls possess a revolutionizing force ; words govern]^ 
mankina. Words are held sacred; while the things 
of reason and truth are decried. 

The aflSrming or making objective of the nature of 
the imagination is therefore directly connected with 
the affirming or making objective of the nature of 
speech, of the Word. Man has not only an instinct, 
an internal necessity, which impels him to think, to 
perceive, to imagine ; lie has also the impulse to speak, 
to utter, impart his thoughts. A divine impulse this 
—a divine power, the power of words. The word is 
the imaged, revealed, radiating, lustrous, enlightening 
thought. The word is the light of the world. The 
word guides to all truth, unfolds all mysteries, reveals 
the unseen, makes present the past and the future, de- 
fines the infinite, perpetuates the transient. Men pass 
away, the word remains ; the word is life and truth. 
All power is given to the word : the word makes the 
blind see and the lame walk, heals the sick, and brings 
the dead to life ; — the word works miracles, and the 
only rational miracles. The word is the gospel, the 

Suraclete of mankind. To convince thyself of the 
vine nature of speech, imagine thyself alone and for- 
saken, yet acquainted with language; and imagine 
tiiyself further hearing for the &:st time the word of a 

* " Tanta certe vh nomini Jesa inebt contra dsemones, nt nomnmqnam 
etiain a malis nominatum dt efficax.** — Oriirenes adv. Celsum, L L: see 
alfoliit 
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human being : vould not IJiis word seem to thee angellc) 
would it not sound like the voice of God himself, like 
heavenly music? Words are ndt really less rich, less 
pregnant than music, thpugh music seems to say morej 
and appears deeper and richer than words, for this 
reason simply, that it is invested with thai preposses- 
sion, that illusion. 

The Word has power to redeem, to reconcile, to 
bless, to make f^'ee. The sins which we confess are 
forgiven us by virtue of the divine power of the wordi 
The dying man who gives forth in speech his long-con- 
cealed sins, departs reconciled. The forgiveness of 
sins lies in the confession of sins. The sorrows which 
we confide to our friend are already half healed ^ 
Whenever we speak of a subject, the passions which it 
has excited in us are allayed ; we see more clearly ; 
the object of anger, of vexation, of sorrow, appears to 
us in a light in which we perceive the unworthiness of 
those passions. If we are in darkness and doubt on 
any matter, we need only speak of it ; — often in the 
very moment in which we open our lips to consult a 
friend, the doubts and difiScidties disappear. The word 
makes man free. He who cannot express himself is a 
slave. Hence, excessive passion, excessive joy, exces- 
sive grief, are speechless. To speak is an act of free- 
dom ; the word is freedom. Justly therefore is language 
j held to be the root of culture ; where language is cul- 
tivated, man is cultivated. The barbarism of the middle 
ages disappeared before the revival of language. 

As we can conceive nothing else as a Divine Being 
than the Rational which we think, the Good which we 
love, the Beautiful which we perceive ; so we know no 
higher spiritually operative power and expression of 
power, than the power of the Word.* God is the sum 
of all reality. Ml that man feels or knows as a reality, 

* " God reveals himself to us, as the Speaker, 'who has, in himself, an 
eternal uncreated Word, whereby he created the world and all things, 
with slight labour, namely with speech, so that to God it is not moie 
difficult to create than it is to us to name." — ^Luther, t i. p. 802. 
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he must place in God or regard as God. Religion 
must therefore be conscious of the power of the word 
as a divine power. The Word of God is the divinity 
of the word, as it becomes an object to man within the 
sphere of religion, — the true nature of the human 
word. The Word of God is supposed to be distin- 
guished from the human word in. that it is no transient 
breath, but an imparted being. But does not the word 
of man also contain the being of mto, his imparted 
self, — at least when it is a true word? Thus religion 
tates the appearance of the human word for its essence ; 
hence it necessarily conceives the true nature of the 
Word to be a special being, distinct from the human 
word. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE COSMOGONIOAL PRINCIPLE 
IN GOD. 



The second Person, as God revealing, manifesting, 
declaring himself {Deus se dkit)^ is the world-creating 
principle in God. But this means nothing else than 
that the second Person is intermediate between the non- 
menal nature of God and the phenomenal nature of 
the world, that he is the divine principle of the finite, 
of that which is distinguished from God. The second 
Person as begotten, as not a se, not existing in him- 
self, has the fundamental condition of the finite in him- 
self.* But at the same time, he is not yet a real finite 
Being, posited out of God ; on the contrary, he is still 
identical with God, — as identical as the son is with 
therfather, the son being indeed another person, but 
t still of like nature with the father. The second Per- 
j son, therefore, does not represent to us the pure idea 
of the Godhead, but neither does he represent the 
pure idea of humanity, or of reality in general : he is 
ag intermediate Being between the two opposites. 
frho opposition of the noumenal or invisible divine 
** nature and the phenomenal or visible nature of the 
/ world, is however nothing else than the opposition 
between the nature of abstraction and the nature of 

* " Hylarius. . . . , Si quis innascibilem et sine initio dicat filinm, 
quasi dno sine principio et duo innascibilia, et duo innata dicens, duos 
faciat Deos, anathema sit. Caput autem quod est principium Christi, 
Deus. . . . Filium innascibilem confiteri impiissimum est." — ^Petnu 
Lomb. Sent. 1. i. dist 31. c. 4. 
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perception ; but that which connects abstraction with * 
perception is the imagination : consequently, the/ ' 
transition from God to the world by means of theS 
second Person, is only the form in which religion ( 
makes objective the transition from abstraction to ) 
perception by means of the imagination. It is the y 
imagination alone by which man neutralizes the oppo-/ 
sition between Gk)d and the world All religious 
cosmogonies are products of the imagination. Every 
being, intermediate between God and the world, let 
it be defined how it may, is a being of the imagina- 
tion. The psychological truth and necessity which 
lies at the foundation of all these theogonies and cos- 
mogonies, is the truth and necessity of the imagina- 
tion as a middle term between the abstract and 
concrete. And the task of philosophy, in investigat- 
ing this subject, is to comprehend the relation of the 
imagination to the reason, — the genesis of the image « 
by means of which an object of thought becomes an fl 
object of sense, of feeling. „ (i 

But the nature of the imagination is the complete, 
exhaustive truth of the cosmogonic principle, only 
where the antithesis of God and the world expresses 
nothing but the indefinite antithesis of the noumenal, 
invisible, incomprehensible Being, God, and the visi- 
ble, tangible existence of the world. If, on the other 
hand, the cosmogonic being is conceived and expressed 
abstractly, as is the case in religious speculation, we 
have also to recognise a more abstract psychological 
truth as its foundation. 

The world is not God ; it is other than God, the 
opposite of God, or at least that which is different 
m)m God. But that which is different from God, 
cannot have come immediately from God, but only 
from a distinction of God in God. The second Person 
is God distinguishing himself from himself in himself, 
setting himself opposite to himself, hence being an 
object to himself. The self-distinguishing Of God from 
himself is the ground of that which is different 
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fi^m hiniself, and thus self-consciottsiiess is the origin 
of the world. God first thinks the wdrld in thinking 
himself: to think oneself is to beget oneself, to think 
the world is to create the world. Begetting precedes 
creating. The idea of the production of. the world, of 
another being who is not God, is attained through the 
idea of the production of another being who is like 
JJod; 

j Th^g^jmiiy^ ita TintliiTigr Pilsft t.h|n f.^fi 

1 Pt^stjc parapErase of a psychological process, nothing ^' 

\ e lsq than the unity of consciousness and self-conscious- 
ness, made objective. God thinks himself!— thus he 
Is self-cohscious. God is self-conaciouft n^^pp P^gfV^ ft" 
an object, as a being ; but inasmuch as he knows him* 
self , thinks himseli; he also thuiKa another than Jiim^elfa 
for to know oneself is to distinguish onfeself from ano^ 
t h6r, whether this be a possible, merely conceptional. or 
axeaJJiflixig. Thus tkfi world— at least the possibimil 
the idea of the world — is posited with conscious ness, or 
rather conveyed in it._ The Son, L e,, God t hought by 
himself, objective to himself, the origmal re11 ection"ot 
God, the other God, is the principlie of Creatio n, l^he 
truth which lies at the foundation of this is the nature 
of man : the identity of his sclf-conscibusness with his 
consciousness of another who is identical with h imselt^ 
and of another who is not ideiltical with himsclf.'^And 
the second, the other who is of like nature, is n eces- 
sarily the middle term between the first and third^ 
The idea of another in general, of one who is essen- 

' tially different fromine arisesto ine first* througjhrttro 

j^idea of one who is essentially like me. 
*" Consciousness of the world is the consciousness of 
myTimitatioh ; if I knew nothing of a world, I should 
know nothing of limits : but the consciousnessj)fmY 
limitation stands in contradiction with the impu lse of 
my egoism towards unlimitedness. Thus from e goism 
conceived as absolute (God is the absolute Self) I can- 
iiot pass immediately to its opposite ; I must intro-* 

ttucej preclude,' moderate this contradiction by ti^e 
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in SO JaiTgiYeg me the percepti on of m^ limitati on, but 
"Th s ucH ajvw^as jit^the same time to affirm my own 
nature^ ipaEe m^ ^jiature objective to me. The con- 
sciousness of the worlcTis a humiliating consciousness; 
the Creation was an " act of humility ;" but the first 
stone against which the pride of egoism stumbles, is 
the thou, the alter ego. The ego first steels its glance in 
the eye of a tlwu, before it enclurea the contemplation 
of a being which dqes not reflect its own image. My 
fellow-man is the bond between me and the world. I 
am, and I feel myself, dependent on the world, because 
I first feel myself dependent oa other men, If I did 
not need man, I should not need the world* I recon- 
cile niyself with the world only througl^ my fellow- 
mant Without other men, the world would be for me 
not only dead and empty, but meaningless. Only' 
through.bis fellow does man become clear to himself 
and self'-con9qioua ; but only when I am clear to mj- 
selF, dqes the worfd become clear to me. A man exiat^ 
ing absolutely alone, would lose himself without any 
sense of his individuality in the ocean of Nature ; he 
WQuTd neither comprehend himself as man, nor Nature 
"STf ature, The first object of man is man. The sense 
of Nature, which opens to us the consciousness of the 
world as a world, is a later product ; for it first arises 
through the distinction of man from himself. The 
natural philosophers of "Greece were preceded by the 
^o-called seven Sages, whose wisdom had immediate 
reference to human life only. — ^ 

The ego, then, attains to consciousness of the world ( 
through consciousness of the tkou. Thus man is the N 
God of man. That he is, he has to thank Nature^— ^ 
that be is man, be has to thank man ; spiritually as 
well as physically, he can achieve nothing without his 
fellow-man. Four hands can do more than tvo ; but 
also, four eyes c?in see more than two. And this cooi- 
bined power is distinguished not only in quantity but 
also in quality from th^ w^hich is solitary. In isola- 
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tion human power is limited, in combination it is 
infinite. The knowledge of a single man is limited, 
bnt reason, science, is unlimited, for it is a common 
act of mankind ; and it is so, not only because innu- 
merable men co-operate in the construction of science, 
but also in the more profound sense, that the scientific 
genius of a particular age comprehends in itself the 
thinking powers of the preceding age, though it 
modifies them in accordance with its own special cha- 
racter. Wit, acumen, imagination, feeling as distin- 
guished from sensation, reason as a subjective faculty, 
— all these so-called powers of tlie soul, are powers of 
humanity, not of man as an individual ; they are pro- 
ducts of culture, products of human society. Only 
where man has contact and friction with his fellow- 
man are wit and sagacity kindled ; hence there is more 
wit in the town than in the country, more in great 
towns than in small ones. Only where man suns and 
warms himself in the proximity of man, arise feeling 
and imagination. Love, which requires mutuality, is 
the spring of poetry ; and only where man communi- 
cates with man, only in speech, a social act, awakes 
reason. To ask a question and to answer, are the first 
acts of thought. Thought originally demands two. 
It is not until man has reached an advanced stage of 
culture that he can double himself, so as to play the 
part of another within himself. To think and to 
speak are therefore with all ancient and sensuous na- 
tions, identical ; they think only in speaking ; their 
thought is only conversation. The common people, 
{. c, people in whom the power of abstraction has not 
been developed, are still incapable of understanding 
what is written if they do not read it audibly, if they 
do not pronounce what they read. In this point of 
view Hobbes correctly enough derives the understand- 
ing of man from his ears I 

Keduced to abstract logical categories, the creative 
principle in God expresses nothing further than the 
tautological proposition : the difi^erent can only pro- 
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ceed from a principle of difference, not from a simple 
being. However the Christian philosophers and theo- 
logians insisted on the creation of the world out of 
nothings they were unable altogether to evade the old 
axiom — "nothing comes from nothing," because it 
expresses a law of thought. It is true that they sup- 
posed no real matter as the principle of the diversity of 
material things, but they made the Divine understand- 
ing (and the Son is the wisdom, the science, the under- 
standing of the Father) — ^as that which comprehends 
within itself all things, as spiritual matter — the prin- 
ciple of real matter. The distinction between the 
heathen eternity of matter and the Christian creation 
in this respect, is only that the heathens ascribed 
to the world a real, objective eternity, whereas the 
Christians gave it an invisible, immaterial eternity. 
Things were, before they existed positively, — not, in- 
deed, as an object of sense, but of the subjective under- 
standing. The Christians, whose principle is that of 
absolute subjectivity ,conceive all things as effected only 
through this principle. The matter posited by their 
subjective thought, conceptional, subjective matter, is 
therefore to them the first matter ,----far more excellent 
than real, objective matter. Nevertheless , this dis- 
tinction is only a distinction in the mode of existence. 
The world is eternal in God. Or did it spring up in 
him as a sudden idea, a caprice? Certainly man can 
conceive this too ; but, in doing so, he deifies nothing* 
but his own irrationality. If, on the contrary, I abide 
by reason, I can only derive the world from its essence, 
its idea, i. 6., one mode of its existence from another 
mode ; in other words, I can derive the world only 
from itself. The world has its basis in itself, as has 
every thing in the world which has a claim to the 
name of species. The differentia spmfica, the peculiar 
character, that by which a given being is what it is, 
is always in the ordinary sense inexplicable, undedu- 
cible, is through itself, has its cause in itself. 
The distinction between the world and God as the 
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creator of the world, is therefore only a formal one. 
The nature of God — for the divine understanding, that 
which comprehends within itself all things, is the 
divine nature itself; hence God, inasmuch as he thinks 
and knows himself, thinks and knows at the same time 
the world and all things — the nature of God is nothing 
else than the abstract, thought nature of the world ; 
the nature of the world nothing else than the real, con- 
crete, perceptible nature of God. Hence, creation is 
nothing more than a formal act ; for that which, before 
the creation, was an object of thought, of the under- 
standing, is by creation simply made an object of sense, 
its ideal contents continuing the same ; although it 
remains absolutely inexplicable how a real material 
thing can spring out of a pure thought.* 

So it is with plurality and difference — if we reduce 
the world to these abstract categories — in opposition 
to the unity ai^d identity of the Divine nature. Real 
difference can be derived only from a being which has 
a principle of difference in itself. But I posit dif- 
ference in the orginal being, because I have origi- 
jially found difference as a positive reality. Whatever 
difference is in itself nothing, there also no difference 
is conceived in the principle of things. I posit differ- 
ence as an essential category, as a truth, where I 
derive it from the original being, and vioe versa : the 
two propositions are identical. The rational expres- 
,sion is this : Difference lies as necessarily in the reason 
as identity. 

But as difference is a positive condition of the rea- 
son, I cannot dedupe it wit)iout presupposing it ; I 
cannot explain it except by itself, because it is an ori- 
ginal, selr-luminous, self-attesting reality. Through 
what means arises the world, that which is distinguish- 
ed from God? through the distinguishing of God from 
himself in himself. God thinks himself, he is an 
object to himself; he distinguishes himself from him- 

* It is therefore xnei^e tMlf-ddiislon to suppose that the hypothesis of a 
Cveation explains the ezutence of tb9 worUl 
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self. Hence this distinction, the world, arises only 
from a distinction of another kind, the external dis- 
tinction from an internal one, the static distinction 
from a dynamic one, — from an act of distinction : thus 
I establish difference only through itself ; i, c, it is an 
original concept, a rve^vs ultra of my thought, a lav, 
a necessity, a truth. The last distinction that I can 
think, is the distinction of a being from and in itself. 
The distinction of one being from another is self-evi- 
dent, is already implied in their existence, is a palpa- 
ble truth : they are two. But I first establish differ- 
ence for thought when I discern it in one and the 
same being, when I unite it with the law of identity. 
Herein lies the ultimate truth of difference. The cos- 
mogonic principle in God, reduced to its last elements, 
is nothing else than the act of thought in its simplest 
forms, made objective. If I remove difference from 
God, he gives me no material for thought ; he ceases 
to be an object of thought ; for difference is an essen- 
tial principle of thought. And if I consequently place 
difference in God, what else do I establish, what else 
do I make an object, than the truth and necessity of 
this principle of thought? 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE BiYSTERY OF MYSTICISM OR OF NATURE 
m GOD. 



Interesting material for the criticism of cosmogonic 
theogonic fancies is furnished in the doctrine — revived 
by Schelling and drawn from Jacob Boehme— of eternal 
Nature in God. 

God is jiTO pp^^^'^'j ^^^^T* ftfi^f-^<^"sniopgjif^g«a.T"'^^^^ 
pefsonality ; Nature, on the contrary, is, at leas t paHi- 
j,lly, confused, dark^ desolate, immoral, or to say no 
more, umaQraJL But it is self-contradictory that tue 
impure .should proceed- from the pure, darknes s from 
light. How then can we remove these obvio usdiSI - 
culties in the way of assigning a divine ori gin to 
Nature? Only, by positing this impurity, thi s darf: - 
ness in. God, by distinguishing in God himself ajprin- 
ciple of light and a principle of darkness. . In other 
words, we can only explain the origin of darkness^ 
renouncing the idea of origin, and presupposing^dark- 
ness as existing from the beginning^.* 

But that which is dark in Nature is the irrational, the 
material, — ^Nature strictly, as distinguished from intel- 
ligence. Hence the simple meaning of this doctrine is, 
that Nature,Matter, cannot be explained as a result of in- 
telligence; on the contrary, it is the basis of intelligence, 
the basis of personality, without itself having any basis ; 

* It is beside our purpose to criticise this crass mystical theoiy. We 
merely remark here, that daikness can be explained only when it is de- 
rived firom light ; that the derivation of the darkness in Nature from light 
appears an impossibility only when it is not perceived that even in dark- 
ness there is a residue of light, that the darkness in Nature is not an ab- 
solute^ but » modified dai^ess, temuexv 1 by light. 
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spirit without Nature is an unreal abstraction ; con- 
sciousness developes itself only out of Nature. But this 
materialistic doctrine is veiled in a mystical yet attrac- 
tive obscurity, inasmuch as it is not expressed in the 
clear, simple language of reason, but emphatically enun- 
ciated in that consecrated word of the emotions — God. 
If the light in God springs out of the darkness in God, 
this is only because it is involved in the idea of light 
in general, that it illuminates darkness, thus presuppos- 
ing darkness, not making it. If then God is once sub- 
jected to a general law, — as he must necessarily be 
unless he be made the arena of conflict for the most 
senseless notions, — ^if self-consciousness in God as well 
as in itself, as in general, is evolved from a principle 
in Nature, why is not this natural principle abstracted 
from God ? That which is a law of consciousness in 
itself, is a law for the consciousness of every personal 
being, whether man, angel, demon, God, or whatever 
else thou mayest conceive to thyself as a being. To 
what then, seen in their true light, do the two prin- 
ciples in God reduce themselves ? The one to Nature, 
at least to Nature as it exists in the conception, ab- 
stracted from its reality ; the other to mind, conscious- 
ness, personality. The one half, the reverse side, thou 
dost not name God, but only the obverse side, on 
which he presents to thee mind, consciousness : thus 
his specific essence, that whereby he is Chd, is mind, 
intelligence, consciousness. Why then dost thou make 
that which is properly the subject in God as God, i. c, 
as mind, into a mere predicate, as if God existed as 
God apart from mind, from consciousness ? Why, but 
because thou art enslaved by mystical religious specu- 
lation, because the primary principle in thee is the 
imagination, thought being only secondary and serving 
but to throw into formulae the products of the imagina- 
tion, — ^because thou fcelest at ease and at home only 
in the deceptive twilight of mysticism. 

Mysticism is deuteroscopy — ^a fabrication of phrases 
having a double meaning. The mystic speculates con- 

p2 
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cerning the essence of Nature or of man, but under, 
and by means of, the supposition that he is speculating 
concerning another, a personal being, distinct from* 
both. The mystic has the same objects as the plain, 
self-conscious thinker ; but the real object is regarded 
by the mystic, not as itself, but as an imaginary being, 
and hence the imaginary object is to him the real ob- 
ject. Thus here, in the mystical doctrine of the two 
principles in God, the real object is pathology, the 
imaginary one, theology ; L 6., pathology is converted 
into theology. There would be nothing to urge against 
this, if, consciously, real pathology were recognised 
and expressed as theology :!Tnd eed. it is precisely our 
t ask to show that theology is nothing else than aii un - 
c onscious, esoteric pathology , a nthropology, and psy- 
c Kology, ana that thereRre real anthropology, real 
pathology, and real psychology have far more claim 
to the name of theology^ than has theology itself, be - 
cause this is nothing more than an imaginary psycho- 
logy and anthropology ] But this doctrine or theory 
is supposed — and for this reason it is mystical and 
fantasic — to be not pathology, but theology, in the old 
or ordinary sense of the word ; it is supposed that we 
have here unfolded to us the life of a Being distinct 
from us, while nevertheless it is only our own nature 
which is unfolded, though at the same time again shut 
up from us by the fact that this nature is represented 
as inhering in another being. The mystic philosopher 
supposes that in God, not in us human individuals,-—* 
that would be far too trivial a truth, — reason first 
appears after the Passion of Nature ; — that not man, 
but God, has wrestled himself out of the obscurity of 
confused feelings and impulses into the clearne^ of 
knowledge ; that not in our subjective, limited mode 
of conception, but in God himself, the nervous tremors 
of darkness precede the joyful consciousness of light ; 
in short, he supposes that his theory presents not a 
historjr of human throes, but a history of the develop- 
ment, u e., the throes of God — ^for developments (or 
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transitions) are birth-strnggloaJ But alas 1 this suppo- 
sition itself belongs only to the pathological element. 

If, therefore, the cosmogonic process presents to us 
the Light of the power of distinction as belonging to 
the divine essence ; so, on the other hand, the Night 
or Nature in God, represents to us the Pensees con/uses 
of Leibnitz as divine powers. But the Pensees confuses 
— confused, obscure conceptions and thoughts, or more 
correctly images, represent the flesh, matter ; — a pure 
intelligence, separate from matter, has only clear, free 
thoughts, no obscure, i, e., fleshly ideas, no material 
images, exciting the imagination and setting the blood 
in commotion. The Night in God, therefore, implies 
nothing else than this : God is not only a spiritual but 
also a material, corporeal, fleshly being ; but as man is 
man, and receives his designation, in virtue not of his 
fleshly nature, but of his mind, so is it with God. 

But the mystic philosopher expresses this only in 
obscure, mystical, indefinite, dissembling images. In- 
stead of the rude, but hence all the more precise and 
striking expression, /esA, it substitutes the equivocal, 
abstract words, nature and ground. " As nothing is 
before or out of God, he must have the ground of his 
existence in himself. This all philosophies say, but 
they speak of this ground as a mere idea, without 
making it something real. This ground of his exist- 
ence which God has in himself, is not God considered 
absolutely, i. e., in so far as he exists ; it is only the 
ground of his existence. It is Nature — in God ; an 
existence inseparable from him, it is true, but still 
distinct. Analogically (?), this relation may be illus- 
trated by gravitation and light in nature." But this 
ground is the non-inteMigent in Q^od. " That which is 
the commencement of an intelligence (in itself) cannot 
also be intelligent." "In the strict sense, intelligence 
is born of this unintelligent principle. Without this 
antecedent darkness there is no reality of the Creator." 
*• With abstract ideas of God as o/ctus purissimus, such 
as were laid down by the older philosophy, or such as 
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the modern, out of anxiety to remove God far from 
Nature, is always reproducing, we can eflfect nothing. 
God is something more real than a mere moral order 
of the world, and has quite another and a more living 
motive power in himself than is ascribed to him by the 
jejune subtilty of abstract idealists. Idealism, if it 
has not a living realism as its basis, is as empty and 
abstract a system as that of Leibnitz or Spinoza, or as 
any other dogmatic system." " So long as the God of 
modern theism remains the simple, supposed purely 
essential but in fact nonessential Being that all modern 
systems make him, so long as a real duality is not re- 
cognised in God, and a limiting, negativing force, 
opposed to the expansive affirming force, so long will 
the denial of a personal God be scientific honesty." 
" All consciousness is concentration, is a gathering to- 
gether, a collecting of oneself. This negativing force 
by which a being turns back upon itself, is the true 
force of personality, the force of egoism." " How should 
there be a fear of Gk)d, if there were no strength in 
him? But that there should be something in God, 
which is mere force and strength, cannot be held as- 
tonishing if only it be not maintained that he is this 
alone and nothing besides."* 

But what then is force and strength which is merely 
such, if not corporeal force and strength ? Dost thou 
know any power which stands at thy command, in 
distinction from the power of kindness and reason, 
besides muscular power ? If thou canst effect nothing 
through kindness and the arguments of reason, force 
is what thou must take refuge in. But canst thou 
" effect" anything without strong arms and fists ? Is 
there known to thee, in distinction from the power of 
the moral order of the world, "another and more living 
motive power" than the lever of the criminal court? 
Is not Nature without body also an " empty, abstract" 
idea, a "jejune subtility ?" Is not the mystery of Na- 

♦ Schelling, Ueber das Wesen der Menschlichen Freiheit, 429, 482, 
427. Denkmal Jocobi's, b. 82, 97-99. 
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ture the mystery of corporeality ? Is not the system 
of a ** living realism" the system of the organized body ? 
Is there, in general, any other force, the opposite of 
intelligence, than the force of flesh and blood, — any 
other strength of Nature than the strength of the 
fleshly impulses ? And the strongest of the impulses 
of Nature, is it not the sexual feeling ? Who does not 
remember the old proverb : ^^Amare et sapere vix Deo 
compdit?" So that if we would posit in God a Na- 
ture, an existence opposed to the light of intelligence, 
—can we think of a more living, a more real anti- 
thesis, than that of amare and sapere, of spirit and 
flesh, of freedom and the sexual impulse ? 

Personality, individuality, consciousness, without 
Nature, is nothing ; or, which is the same thing, an 
empty, unsubstantial abstraction. But Nature, as has 
been shown and is obvious, is nothing without corpore- 
ality. The body alone is that negativing, limiting, 
concentrating, circumscribing force, without which no 
personality is conceivable. Take away from thy per- 
sonality its body, and thou takest away that which 
holds it together. The body is the basis, the subject 
of personality. Only by the body, is a real personality 
distinguished from the imaginary one of a spectre. 
What sort of abstract, vague, empty personalities 
should we be, if we had not the property of impenetra- 
bility, — if in the same place, in the same form in which 
we are, others might stand at the same time? Only 
by the exclusion of others from the space it occupies, 
does personality prove itself to be real. But ^ body 
does not exist without flesh and blood. Flesh and 
blood is life, and life alone is corporeal reality. But 
flesh and blood is nothing without the oxygen of sexual 
distinction. The distinction ef sex is not superficial, 
or limited to certain parts of the body ; it is an essen- 
tial one : it penetrates bones and marrow. The sub- 
stance of man, is manhood ; that of woman, woman- 
hood. However spiritual and super-sensual the man 
may be, he remains always a man i and it is the same 
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with the woman. Hence personality is nothing with- 
out distinction of sex j personality is essentially dis- 
tinguished into masculine and feminine. Where there 
is no thou, there is no /; but the distinctinction bet- 
ween / and thou, the fundamental condition of all per- 
sonality, of all consciousness, is only real, living, 
ardent, when felt as the distinction between man and 
woman. The thou between man and woman has quite 
another sound, than the monotonous thou between 
friends. 

Nature in distinction from personality can signify 
nothing else than difference of sex. A personal being 
apart from Nature is nothing else than a being without 
sex, and conversely. Nature is said to be predicated 
of God, " in the sense in which it is said of a man, 
that he is of a strong, healthy nature." But what is 
more feeble, what more insupportable, what more con- 
trary to Nature than a person without sex, or a person, 
who in character, manners, or feelings, denies sex? 
What is virtue, the excellence of man as man? Man- 
hood. Of man as woman? Womanhood. But man 
exists only as man and woman. The strength, the 
healthiness of man, consists therefore in this : that as 
a woman, he be truly woman ; as man, truly man. Thou 
repudiatest " the horror of all that is real, which sup- 
poses the spiritual to be polluted by contact with the 
real." Repudiate then before all, thy own horror for 
the distinction of sex.' If God is not polluted by Na- 
ture, neither is he polluted by being associated with 
i the idea of sex. In renouncing sex, thou renouncest 
I thy whole principle. A moral God apart from Nature 
is without basis ; but the basis of morality is the dis- 
tinction of sex. Even the brute is capable of self-sacri- 
ficing love in virtue of the sexual distinction. All the 
riory of Nature, all its power, all its wisdom and pro- 
I fun<Uty, concentrates and individualizes itself in dis- 
j tinction of sex. Why then dost thou shrink from nam- 
ing the nature of God by its true name ? Evidently, 
only because thou hast a general horror of things in 
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their tmth and reality ; because thou lookest at all 
things through the deceptive vapours of mysticism. 
For this very reason then, because Nature in God is 
only a delusive, unsubstantial appearance, a fantastic 
ghost of Nature, — for it is based, as we have said, not 
on flesh and blood, not on a real ground, — ^this attempt 
to establish a personal God is once more a failure, and 
I, too, conclude with the words, " the denial of a per- 
sonal God will be scientific honesty": — ^and, I add, 
scientific truth, so long as it is not declared and shown 
in unequivocal terms, first a priori^ on speculative 
grounds, that form, place, corporeality, and sex, do 
not contradict the idea of the Godhead ; and secondly, 
a posteriori, — for the reality of a personal being, is 
sustained only on empirical grounds, — what sort of 
form God has, where he exists, — ^in heaven, — and lastly, 
of what sex he is. 

Let the profound, speculative religious philosophers 
of Germany courageously shake off the embarrassing 
rannant of rationalism which yet clings to them, in 
flagrant contradiction with their true character ; and 
let them complete their system, by converting the 
mystical " potence " of Nature in God into a really 
powerful, generating God. 

The doctrine of Nature in God is borrowed from 
Jacob Boehme. But in the original it has a far deeper 
and more interesting significance, than in its second 
modernized and emasculated edition. Jacob Boehme 
has a profoundly religious mind, fieligion is the centre 
of hi^ life and thought. But at the same time, the 
significance which has been given to Nature in modern 
times — ^by the study of natural science, by Spinozism, 
materialism, empiricism — ^has taken possession of his 
religious sentiment. He has opened his senses to Na- 
ture, thrown a glance into her mysterious being ; but 
it alarms him ; and he cannot harmonize this terror at 
Nature with his religious conceptions. "When I 
looked into the great depths of this world, and at the 
sun and stars, also at the clouds, also at the rain and 

p8 
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snow, and considered in my mind the whole creation 
of this world ; then I found in all things evil and good, 
love and anger, — in unreasoning things, such as wood, 
stone, earth, and the elements, as well as in men and 

beasts But because I found that in all 

things there was good and evil, in the elements as 
well as in the creatures, and that it goes as well in the 
world with the godless as with the pious, also that the 
barbarous nations possess the best lands, and have more 
prosperity than the godly ; I was therefore altogether 
melancholy and extremely troubled, and the Scriptures 
could not console me, though almost all well Known 
to me ; and therewith assuredly the devil was not idle, 
for he often thrust upon me heathenish thoughts, of 
which I will here be silent. "* But while his mind 
seized with fearful earnestness the dark side of Nature, 
which did not harmonize with the religious idea of a 
beavenly Creator, he was on the other hand raptur- 
ously aflfected by her resplendent aspects. Jacob 
Boehme has a sense for nature. He preconceives, nay, 
he feels the joys of the mineralogist, of the botanist, of 
the chemist — the joys of " godless Natural scifence. '^ 
He is enraptured by the splendour of jewels, the tones 
of metals, the hues and odours of plants, the beauty 
and gentleness of many animals. In another place, 
speaking of the revelation of God in the phenomena 
of light, the process by which " there arises m the God- 
head the wondrous and beautiful structure of the 
heavens in various colours and kinds, and every spirit 
shows itself in its form specially," he says, " I can com- 
pare it with nothing but with the noblest precious 
stones, such as the ruby,emerald, epidote, onyx, sapphire, 
diamond, jasper, hyacinth, amethyst, beryl, sardine, 
carbuncle, and the like." Elsewhere : " But regard- 
ing the precious stones, such as the carbuncle, ruby, 
emerald, epidote, onyx, and the like, which are the 
very best, these have the very same origin — ^the flash 

* Eernhafter Atiszug J. Bdhme: Amsterdam, 1718, 
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of light in love. For that flash is born in tenderness, 
and is the heart in the centre of the Fountain-spirit, 
wherefore those stones also are mild, powerful, and 
lovely. " It is evident that Jacob Boehme had no bad 
taste in mineralogy ; that he had delight in flowers 
also, and consequently a faculty for botany, is proved 
by the following passages among others : — ^** The hea- 
venly powers gave birth to heavenly joy-giving fruits 
and colours, to all sorts of trees and shrubs, whereupon 
grows the beauteous and lovely fruit of life : algo there 
spring up in these powers all sorts of flowers with 
beauteous heavenly colours and scents. Their taste is 
various, in each according to its quality and kind, al- 
together holy, divine, and joy-giving." ** If thou de- 
sirest to contemplate the heavenly, divine pomp and 
glory, as they are, and to knpw what sort of products, 
pleasure, or joys there are above : look diligently at 
this world, at the varieties of fruits and plants that 
grow upon the earth, — trees, shrubs, vegetables, roots, 
flowers, oils, wines, corn, and everything that is there, 
and that thy heart can search out. All this is an 
image of the heavenly pomp."* 

A despotic fiat could not suffice as an explanation 
of the origin of Nature to Jacob Boehme ; Nature 
appealed too strongly to his senses, and lay too near 
his heart ; hence he sought for a natural explanation 
of Nature ; but he necessarily found no other ground 
of explanation than those qualities of Nature which 
made the strongest impression on him. Jarcob Boehme 
— this is his essential character — is a mystical natural 
philosopher, a theosophic Vulcanist and Neptunist,t 
for according to him, " all things had their origin in 
fire and water. " Nature had fascinated Jacoo s re- 

* L. c. p. 480, 338, 340, 323. 

f The Philotophus tetOonictu walked physically as well as mentally on 
volcanic gronnd. " The town of Gorlitz is paved throughout with pure 
ba8alt.''-%haj:peiitier, MineraL G«ographie der Chursachslflchen Lande, 
p. 19. 
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ligious sentiments, — ^not in vain did he receive his 
mystical light from the shining of tin utensils ; but the 
religious sentiment works only within itself ; it has 
not the force, not the courage, to press forward to the 
examination of things in their reality ; it looks at all 
things through the medium of religion, it sees all in 
God, i. e., in the entrancing, soul-possessing splendour 
of the imagination, it sees all in images and as an 
image. But Nature affected his mind in an opposite 
manner ; hence he must place this opposition in God 
himself, — ^for the supposition of two independently 
existing, opposite, original principles would have 
afflicted his religious sentiment ; — ^he must distinguish 
in God himself, a gentle, beneficent element, and a 
fierce consuminff one. Everything fiery, bitter, harsh, 
contracting, dark, cold, comes from a divine harshness 
and bitterness ; everything mild, lustrous, warming, 
tender, soft, yielding, from a mild, soft, luminous 
quality in Godl " Thus are the creatures on the earth, 
in the water, and in the air, each creature out of its 
own science, out of good and evil .... As one sees 
before one's eyes that there are good and evil crea- 
tures ; as venomous beasts and serpents from the centre 
of the nature of darkness, from the power of the fierce 
quality, which only want to dwell in darkness, abiding 
in caves and hiding themselves from the sun. By each 
animal's food and dwelling we see whence they have 
sprung, for every creature needs to dwell with its 
mother, and yearns after lier, as is plain to the sight." 
" Gold, silver, precious stones, and all bright metal, 
has its origin in the light, which appeared before the 
times of anger," &c. " Everything which in the sub- 
stance of this world is yielding, soft, and thin, is flow- 
ing, and gives itself forth, and the ground and origin 
of it is in the eternal Unity, for unity ever flows forth 
from itself ;* for in the nature of things not dense, as 
water and air, we can understand no susceptibility or 

♦ I^ c p. 468, 617, 618. 
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pain, they being one in themselves. In short, heaven 
IS as rich as the earth. Everything that is on this 
earth, is in heaven,* all that is in Nature Is in God. 
But in the latter it is divine, heavenly ; in the former, 
earthly, visy^le, external, material, but yet the same." 
" When I write of trees, shrubs and fruits, thou must 
not understand me of earthly things, such as are in 
this world ; for it is not my meaning, that in heaven 
there grows a dead, hard, wooden tree, or a stone of 
earthly qualities. No : my meaning is heavenly and 
spiritual, but yet truthful and literal ; thus, I mean no 
other things than what I write in the letters of the 
alphabet ; i. e., in heaven there are the same trees and 
flowers, but the trees in heaven are the trees which 
bloom and exhale in my imagination, without making 
coarse material impressions upon me; the trees on 
earth are the trees which I perceive through my senses. 
The distinction is the distinction between imagination 
and perception. "It is not my undertaking," says 
Jacob Boehme himself, " to describe the course of all 
stars, their place and name, or how they have yearly 
their conjunction or opposition, or quadrate, or the 
like, — what they do yearly and hourly, — which through 
long years has been discovered by wise, skilful, inge- 
nious men, by diligent contemplation and observation, 
and deep thought and calculation. I have not learned 
and studied these things, and leave scholars to treat 
of them, but my undertaking is to write according to 
the spirit and thought, not according to sight."t 
The doctrine of Nature in God aims, by naturalism, 

♦ According to Swedenborg, the angels in heaven have clothes and 
dwellings. " Their dwellings are altogether such as the dwellings or 
honses on earth, but far more beautiful ; there are apartments, rooms, 
and sleeping chambers therein in great number, and entrance-courts, and 
round about gardens, flowers, meadows, and fields." (E. v. S. auserlesene 
Schriften, 1 Th. Frankf. a. M. 1776, p. 190, and 96.) Thus to the 
mystic this world is the other world ; but for that reason the other world 
is this world. 

t L. c. p. 339, p. 69. 
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to establish theism, especially the theism which regards 
the Supreme Being as a personal being. But personal 
theism conceives God as a personal being, separate 
from all material things ; it excludes from him all de- 
velopment, because that is nothing else than the self- 
separation of a being from circumstances and condi- 
tions which do not correspond to its true idea. And 
this does not take place in God, because in him be- 
ginning, end, middle, are not to be distinguished, — 
because he is at once what he is, is from the beginning 
what he is to be, what he can be ; he is the pure unity 
of existence and essence, reality and idea, act and wilL 
Deu8 8uum esse est. Herein theism accords with the 
essence of religion. All religions, however positive 
they may be, rest on abstraction ; they are distinguished 
only in that form which the abstraction is made. Even 
the Homeric gods, with all their living strength and 
likeness to man, are abstract iforms ; they have bodies, 
like men, but bodies from which the limitations and 
difficulties of the human body are eliminated. The 
idea of a divine being ia essentially an abstracted, dis- 
tilled idea. It is obvious that this abstraction is no 
arbitrary one, but is determined by the essential stand- 
point of man. As he is, as he thinks, so does he make 
his abstraction. 

The abstraction expresses a judgment, — an affirma- 
tive and a negative one at the same time, praise and 
blame. What man praises and approves, that is God 
to him ;* what he blames, condemns, is the non-divine. 
Religion is 2^ judgment. The most essential condition 
in religion — ^in the idea of the divine being — ^is accor- 
dingly the discrimination of the praiseworthy from 
the blameworthy, of the -perfect from the imperfect : 
in a word, of tne positive from the negative. The 
cultus itself consists in nothing else than in the con- 
tinual renewal of the origin of religion — a solemnizing 

* *' Quidquid enixn unos quisque super ctetera oolit : hoc illi DeuB eet* 
— OrigiaM Ezplan. in Epiit. PaoU ad Bom. c. L 
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of the critical discrimination between the divine and 
thejaon-divine. 

fThe Divine Being is the human being glorified by 
the death of abstraction ; it is the departed spirit of 
man. In religion man frees himself from the limits of 
life ; he here lets fall what oppresses him, obstructs 
him, affects him repulsively ; God is the self-conscious- 
ness of man freed from all discordant elements ; man 
feels himself free, happy, blessed in his religion, be- 
cause he only here lives the life of genius, and keeps 
holiday. The basis of the divine idea lies for him 
outside of that idea itself; its truth lies in the prior 
jvdgnrmd, in the fact that all which he excludes from 
Gk)d is previously judged by him to be non-divine, and 
what is non-divine to be worthless, nothing. If he 
were to include the attaining of this idea in the idea 
itself, it would lose its most essential signifigance, its 
true value, its beatifying charm. The divine being is 
the pure subjectivity of man, freed from all else, from 
every thing objective, having relation only to itself, 
eiijoying only itself, reverencing only itself—his most 
subjective, his inmost selfl The process of discrimin- 
ation, the separating oTtEe intelligent from the non- 
intelligent, of personality from nature, of the perfect 
from the imperfect, necessarily therefore takes place 
. in the subject, not in the object, and the idea of God 
lies not at the beginning but at the end of sensible 
existence, of the world, of Nature. " Where Nature 
ceases, God begins," because God is the rveplus vUra, 
the last limit of abstraction. That from which I can 
no longer abstract is God, the last thought which I 
am capable of grasping — the last, i. e., the highest. 
Id quo nihU nmjm cogitari potest, Deus est. That this 
Omega of sensible existence becomes an Alpha also, 
is easily comprehensible ; but the essential point is, 
that he is the Omega. The Alpha is primarily a con- 
sequence ; because God is the last or highest, he is also 
the first. And this predicate — the first Being, has by 
no means immediately a cosmogonic significance, but 
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only implies the highest rank. The creation in the 
Mosaic religion has for its end to secure to Jehovah 
the predicate of the highest and first, the true and ex- 
clusive God in opposition to idols. 

The effort to establish the personality of God through 
Nature, has therefore at its foundation an illegitimate, 
profane mingling of philosophy and religion, a com- 
plete absence of criticism and knowledge concerning 
the genesis of the personal God. Where personality 
is held the essential attribute of God, where it is said 
— an impersonal God is no God ; there personality is 
held to be in and by itself the highest and most real 
thing, there it is presupposed that everything which 
is not a person is dead, is nothing, that only personal 
existence is real, absolute existence, is life and truth : 
— ^but Nature is impersonal, and is therefore a trivial 
thing. The truth of personality rests only on the un- 
truth of Nature. To predicate personality of God is 
nothing else than to declare personjility as the absolute 
essence ; but personality is only conceived in distinc- 
tion, in abstraction from Nature. Certainly a merely 
personal God is an abstract God ; but so he ought to 
be — that is involved in the idea of him ; for he is no- 
thing else than tlie personal nature of man positing 
itself out of all connexion with the world, making it- 
self free from all dependence on nature. In the per- 
sonality of God man consecrates the supernaturalness^ 
immortality, independence, unlimitedness of his own 
personality. 

In general, the need of a personal God has its foun- 
dation in this, that only in the attribute of personality 
does the personal man meet with himself, find him- 
self. Substance, pure spirit, mere reason, does not 
satisfy him, is too abstract for him, t. e., does not ex- 
press himself, does not lead him back to himself. And 
man is content, happy, only when he is with himself, 
with his own nature. Hence, the more personal a 
man is, the stronger is his need of a personal God. 
The free, abstract thinker knows nothing higher than 
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freedom ; he does not need to attach it to a personal 
being ; for him freedom in itself, as such, is a real 
positive thing. A mathematical, astronomical mind, 
a man of pure understanding, an objective man, who 
is not shut up in himself, who feels free and happy 
only in the contemplation of objective rational relar 
tions, in the reason which lies in things in themselves 
— such a man will regard the substance of Spinoza, or 
some similar idea, as his highest being, and be full of 
antipathy towards a personal, L e., subjective God. 
Jacobi therefore was a classic philosopher, because (in 
this respect, at least) he was consistent, he was at 
unity with himself ; as was his God, so was his philo- 
sophy — personal, subjective. The personal God can- 
not be established otherwise than as he is established 
by Jacobi and his disciples. Personality is proved 
only in a personal manner. 

Personality may be, nay, must be, founded on a na- 
tural basis; but this natural basis is attained only 
when I cease to grope in the darkness of mysticism, 
when I step forth into the clear daylight of real Na- 
ture, and exchange the idea of the personal God for 
the idea of personality in general. But into the idea 
of the personal God, the positive idea of whom is 
liberated, disembodied personality, released from the 
limiting force of Nature, to smuggle again this very 
NaturCj is a$ perverse as if I were to mix Brunswick 
mum with the nectar of the gods, in order to give the 
ethereal beverage a solid foundation. Certainly the 
ingredients of animal blood are not to be derived from 
the celestial juice which nourishes the gods. But the 
flower of sublimation arises only through the evapora- 
tion of matter ; why, then, wilt thou mix with the sub- 
limate that very matter from which thou hast disen- 
gaged it? Certainly, the impersonal existence of 
Nature is not to be explained by the idea of persona- 
lity ; but where personality is a truth, or, rather, the 
absolute truth. Nature has no positive significance, 
and consequently no positive basis. The literal crea- 
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tion out of nothing is here the only sufficient ground 
of explanation ; for it simply says this : Nature is 
nothing ; — ^and this precisely expresses the signifi- 
cance which Nature has for absolute personality. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE MrSTERY OF PROVTOENCE, AND CREATION 
OUT OF NOTHING. 

C reation is the spoken word of God; the creative , 
c osmogonic flat is tne tacit word, identical with the 
^g^nt . To speak is an act of the will ; thus, crea- 
tion is the product of the Will : as in the Word of 
God man affirms the divinity of the haman word, so in 
creation he affirms the divinity of the Will : not, how- 
ever, the will of the reason, but the will of the imagin- 
ation — the absolutely subjective, unlimited will. The. 
culminating point of the principle of subjectivity 
is creation out of nothing.* As the eternity of the 
world or of matter imports nothing further than the 
essentiality of matter, so the creation cjf the world out 
of nothing imports simply the non-essentiality, the 
nothingness of the world. .The commencement of 
a thing is immediately connected, in idea if not in time, 
with its end. " Lightly come, lightly go." The will 
has called it into existence — the will calls it back again 
into nothing. When? The time is indiflferent: its 
existence or non-existence depends only on the will. 
But this will is not his own will : — ^not only because 
a thing cannot will its own existence, but for the prior 
reason that the world is itself destitute of will. Thus 
the nothingness of the world expresses the power of 
the will. The will that it should exist is, at the same 
time, the will — »t least the possible will — that it should 

♦ " Quare fecit Deus coelum et terram ? Quia voluit. Voluntas enim 
Del causa est coeli terrse et ideo major est voluntas Dei quam coelum et 
terra. Qui autem dicit : quare voluit facere coelum et terram ? majus 
aliquid quasrit, quam est voluntas Dei, nihil enim majus invenire potest.*' 
— -Augostinus de Genesi adv. Manich. 1. i. c. 2.) 
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not exist. The existence of the world is therefore a 
momentary, arbitrary, unreliable, i.e., unreal exist- 
ence. 

Creation out of nothing is the highest expression 
of omnipotence : but omnipotence is nothing else than 
8ubjecti,vity exempting itself from all objective condi- 
tions and limitations, and consecrating this exemption 
as the highest power and reality : nothing else than 
the ability to posit everything real as unreal — every- 
thing conceivable as possible : nothing else than the 
power of the imagination, or of the will as identical 
with the imagination, the power of self-will.* The 
strongest and most characteristic expression of subjec- 
tive arbitrariness is, " it has pleased ;" — the phrase, 
" it has pleased God to call the world of bodies and 
sriirits into existence," is the most undeniable proof 
that individual subjectivity, individual arbitrariness, 
is regarded as the highest essence — ^the omnipotent 
world-principle. On this ground, creation out of no- 
thing as a work of the Almighty Will falls into the 
same category with miracle, or rather it is the first 
miracle, not only in time but in rank also ; — the prin- 
ciple of which all further miracles are the spontaneous 
result. The proof of this is history itself; all mira^ 
cles have been vindicated, explained, and illustrated 
by appeal to the omnipotence which created the world 
out or nothing. Why should not He who made the 
world out of nothing, make wine out of water, bring 
human speech from the mouth of an ass, and charm 
water out of a rook ? But miracle is, as we shall see 
further on, only a product and object of the imagin- 
ation, and hence creation out of nothing, as the primi- 
tive miracle, is of the same character. For this rea- 
son the doctrine of creation out of nothing has been 
pronounced a supernatural one, to which reason of it- 

* A more profound ori^n of the creation out of nothing lies in the 
emotional nature, as is both directly and indirectly declared in this work. 
But arbitrariness is, in fact, the will of the emotions, their eztemal mani- 
festation of force. 
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self could not have attained ; and in proof of this, 
appeal has been made to the fact that the Pagan phi- 
losophers represented the world to have been formed 
by the Divine Reason out of already existing matter. 
But this supernatural principle is no other than the 
principle of subjectivity, which in Christianity exalt- 
ed itself to an unlimited, universsH monarchy; whereas 
the ancient philosophers were not subjective enough 
to regard the absolutely subjective being as the exclu- 
sively absolute being, because they limited subjecti- 
vity by the contemplation of the world or reality — 
because to them the world was a truth. 

Oreation out of nothing, is identical with miracle, 
is one with Providence ; for the idea of Providence — 
originally, in its true religious significance, in which 
it is not yet infringed upon and limited by the unbe- 
lieving understanding — ^is one with the idea of mira- 
cle. The proof of Providence is miracle.* Belief in 
Providence is belief in a power to which all things 
stand at command to be used according to its plea- 
sure, in opposition to which all the power of reality 
is nothing. Providence cancels the laws of Nature ; 
it interrupts the course of necessity, the iron bond 
which inevitably binds effects to causes ; in short, it 
is the same unlimited, all powerful will, that called 
the world into existence out of nothing. Miracle is 
a creatio ex nikHo. He who turns water into wine, 
makes wine out of nothing, for. the constituents of 
wine are not found in water ; otherwise, the produc- 
tion of wine would not be a miraculous, but a natural 
act. The only attestation, the only proof of Provi- 
dence is miracle. Thus Providence is an expression 
of the same idea as creation out of nothing. Creation 
out of nothing can only be understood and explained 
in connexion with Providence ; for miracle properly 
implies nothing more than that the miracle worker is 

* " Certisaimum divin» providentis testimonium pmbent mixacnla." 
— H. Grotios (do Yerit. ReL Christ. Li. § 18). 
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the same as he who brought forth all things hj his 
mere will — God the Creator. 

But Providence has relation essentially to man. It 
is for man's sake that Providence makes Qf things 
whatever it pleases : it is for man's sake that it super- 
sedes the authority and reality of a law otherwise 
omnipotent. The afjhniration of Providence in Nature, 
especially in the animal kingdom, is nothing else than 
an admiration of Nature, and therefore belongs merely 
. to naturalism, though to a religious naturalism ;* for 
in Nature is revealed only natural, not divine Provi- 
dence — ^not Providence as it is an object to religion. 
Religious Provideace reveals itself only in miracles 
— especially in the miracle of the Incarnation, the 
central point of religion. But we nowhere read that 
God, for the sake of brutes, became a brute — the very 
idea of this is, in the eyes of religion, impious and un- 
godly ; or that God ever performed a miracle for the 
sake of animals or plants. On the contrary, we read 
that a poor fig-tree, because it bore no fruit at a time 
when it could not bear it, was cursed, purely in order 
to give men an example of the power of faith over 
Nature ; — and again, that when the tormenting devils 
were driven out of men, they were driven into brutes. 
It is true we also read : " No sparrow falls to the 
ground without your Father ;" but these sparrows 
have no more worth and importance than the hairs on 
the head of a man, which are all numbered. 

Apart from instinct, the brute has no other guardian 
spirit; no other Providence, than its senses or its organs 
in general. A bird which loses its eyes has lost its 

* It is true that religioua naturalism, or the acknowledgment of the 
Biyine in Nature, is also an element of the Christian religion, and yet 
more of the Mosaic, which was so friendly to animals. — ^But it is hy no 
means the characteristic, the Christian tendency of the Christian religion. 
The Christian, the reli^ous Providence, is quite another than that which 
clothes the lilies and feeds the ravens. The natural Providence lets a 
man sink in the water, if he has not learned to swim ; hut the Christian, 
tiie reli^ons Providence, leads him with the hand of omnipotence oyer 
the water unharmed. 
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guardian angel; it necessarily goes to destniction if 
no miracle happens. We read indeed that a raven 
brought food to the prophet Elijah, but not (at least 
to my knowledge) that an animal was supported by 
other than natural means. But if a man believes that 
he also has no other Providence than the powers of 
his race — ^his senses and understanding, — ^he is in the 
eyes of religion, and of all those who speak the Ian- 

{juage of religion, an irreligious man ; because he be- 
ieves only in a natural Providence, and a natural 
Providence is in the eyes of religion as good as none. 
Hence Providence has relation essentially to men, and 
even among men only to the religious. " God is the 
Saviour of all men, but especially of them that be- 
lieve." It belongs, like religion, only to man ; it is 
intended to express the essential distinction of man 
from the brute, to rescue man from the tyranny of the 
forces of Nature. Jonah in the whale, Daniel in the 
den of lions, are examples of the manner in which 
Providence distinguishes (religious) men from brutes. 
If therefore tlie Providence which manifests itself in 
the^ organs with which animals catch and devour their 
prey, and which is so greatly admired by Christian 
naturalists, is a truth, the Providence of the Bible, the 
Providence of religion, is a falsehood ; and vice versa. 
What pitiable and at the same time ludicrous hypocrisy 
is the attempt to do homage to ^^A, to Nature and the 
the Bible at once I How does Nature contradict the 
Bible I How does the Bible contradict Nature ! The 
God of Nature reveals himself by giving to the lion 
strength and appropriate organs in order that, for the 
. preservation of his life, he may in case of necessity 
kill and devour even a human being ; the God of the 
Bible reveals himself by interposing his own aid to 
rescue the human being from me jaws of the lion I* 
Providence is a privilege of man. It expresses the 

* In this contrast of the religious, or biblical, and the natural Provi- 
dMioe, Ibe author had especially in yiew the rapid, narrow theology of 
the EUiglish natural philosophers. 
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Talue of man, in distinction from other natural beings 
and things ; it exempts him from the connexion of the 
nniverse. Providence is the conviction of man of the 
Infinite value of his existence, — a conviction in which 
he renounces faith in the reality of external things ; 
it is the idealism of religion. Faith in Providence is 
therefore identical with faith in personal immortality; 
save only, that in the latter the infinite value of exist- 
ence is expressed in relation to time, as infinite dura- 
tion. He who prefers no special claims, who is indif- 
ferent about himself, who identifies himself with the 
world, who sees himself as a part merged in the whole, 
— such a one believes in no Providence, i. e., in no 
special Providence ; but only special Providence is 
Providence in the sense of religion. Faith in Provi- 
dence is faith in one's own worth, the faith of man in 
himself; hence the beneficent consequences of this 
faith, but hence also false humility, religious arro- 
gance, which, it is true, does not rely on itself, but 
only because it commits the care of itself to the bless- 
ed God. God concerns himself about me ; he has in 
view my happiness, my salvation ; he wills that I shall 
be blest ; but that is my will also : thus, my interest 
is God's interest, my own will is God's will, my own 
aim is God's aim, — God's love for me nothing else 
than my self-love deified. Thus when I Believe in 
Providence, in what do I believe but in the divine 
reality and significance of own my being ? 

But where Providence is believed in, belief in God 
is made dependent on belief in Providence. He who 
denies that there is a Providence, denies that there is 
a God, or — ^what is the same thing — that God is God ; 
for a God who is not the Providence of man, is a con- 
temptible God, a God who is wanting in thedivinest, 
most adorable attribute. Consequently, the belief in 
OtoA is nothing but the belief in human dignity,* the 

* " Qui Deo8 n^gant, nobilitatem generis hiuuani destronnt.*'— Bacon 
(ScoiLlIdd, le). 
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belief in the absolute reality and significance of the 
human nature. But belief in a (religious) Providence 
is belief in creation out of nothing, and t7tcc versa : 
the latter, therefore, can have no other significance 
than that of Providence as just developed, and it has 
actually no other. Religion suflSciently expresses this 
by making man the end of creation. All things exist, 
not for their own sake, but for the sake of man. He 
who, like the pious Christian naturalists, pronounces 
this to ^e pride, declares Christianity itself to be 
pride ; for to say that the material world exists for 
the sake of man, implies infinitely less than to say that 
God — or at least, if we follow Paul, a being who is 
almost God, scarcely to be distinguished from God — 
becomes man for the sake of men. 

But if man is the end of creation, he is also the true 
cause of creation, for the end is the principle of action. 
The distinction between man as the end of creation, 
and man as its cause, is only that the cause is the 
latent, inner man, the essential man, whereas the end 
is the self-evident, empirical, individual man, — that 
man recognises himself as the end of creation, but not 
as the cause, because he distinguishes the cause, the 
essence from himself as another personal being.* But 
this other being, this creative principle, is in fact no- 
thing else than his subjective nature separated from 
the limits of individuality and materiality, i. e., of 
objectivity, unlimited will, personality posited out of 
all connexion with the world, — which by creation, i. c, 

^ In Clemens Alex. (Coh. ad Gentes) there is an interesting passage. I^ 
nins in the Latin trandation (the bad Augsburgh edition, 1778) thni >v 
** At nos ante mimdi const^tatinnem fnimus, ratione fiitarsB nostne pro? 
dnctionis, in ipso. Deo qnodammodo turn praeexistentes. Pivini igitnr 
Yerbi sive Rationis, nos creaturse rationales sumns, et per eum primi 
esse decimur, quoniam in principio erat vcrbnm." Yet more decidedly, 
however, has Christian mysticism declared the human natore to be tiio 
creatiye principle, the ground of the world. *^ Man, w^, before timo 
was, existed in eternity, works with God all the works that Grod wrought 
a thousand years ago, and now, after a thouBand yean^ stfll worki.'* 
" All creatures have sprung forth t})iDpgh miiii.''9-^Ftedigteii, Tor n. sn 
Tauleri Zeiten. (Ed. c. p. 5. p. 119.) 
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the positing of the world, of objectivity, of another, as 
a dependent, finite, non-essential existence, gives itself 
the certainty of its exclusive reality. The point in 
question in the Creation is not the truth and reality 
of the world, but the truth and reality of personality, 
of subjectivity in distinction from the world. The 
point in question is the personality of God ; but the 
personality of God is the^ personality of man freed 
from all the conditions and Iraitations of Nature. Hence 
the fervent interest in the Creation, the horror of all 
pantheistic cosmogonies. The Creation, like the idea 
of a personal God in general, is not a scientific, but a 
personal matter ; not an object of the free intelligence, 
out of the feelings ; for the point on which it hinges 
is only the guarantee, the last conceivable proof and 
demonstration of personality or subjectivity as an 
essence quite apart, having nothing in common with 
Nature, a supra-and extramundane entity.* 

Man distinguishes himself from Nature. This dis* 
tinction of his is his God : the distinguishing of God 
from Nature is nothing else than the distinguishing of 
man from Nature. The antithesis of pantheism and 
personalism resolves itself into the question : is the 
nature of man transcendental or immanent, supra- 
naturalistic or naturalistic ? The speculations and con- 
troversies concerning the personality or impersonality 
of God are therefore fruitless, idle uncritical, and 
odious; for the speculatists, especially those who 
maintain the personality, do not call the thing by the 
right name ; they put the light under a bushel. While 
they in truth speculate only concerning themselves, 
only in the interest of their own instinct of self-pre- 
servation ; they yet will not allow that they are split- 
ting their brains only about themselves ; they specu- 

* Hence U explained why aU attempts of speculative theology and of 
its kindred philosophy to make the transition firom God to the world, or 
to derive the world from God, have failed and must faiL Namely, be- 
(ianie they are ftmdamentally false, from being made in ignorance of tlM 
idM on which th« Creation reaUy turns. 
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lat(i under the delusion that they are searching out 
the mysteries of another being. Pantheism identifies 
man with Nature, whether with its visible appear- 
ance, or its abstract essence. Personalism isolates, 
separates him from Nature ; converts him from a pari 
into the whole, into an absolute essence by himself. 
This is the distinction. If, therefore, you would be 
clear on these subjects, exchange your mystical, per- 
verted anthropology, which you call theology, for real 
anthropology, and speculate in the light of conscious- 
ness and Nature concerning the difference or identity 
of the human essence with the essence of Nature. You 
yourselves admit that the essence of the pantheistical 
God is nothing but the essence of Nature. Why, then, 
will you only see the mote in the eyes of your oppo- 
nents, and not observe the very obvious beam in your 
own eyes ? why make yourselves an exception to a 
universally valid law ? Admit that your personal God 
is nothing else than your own personal nature, that 
while you believe in and construct your . supra-and 
extra-natural God, you believe in and construct no- 
thing else than the supra-and extranaturalism of your 
own self. 

In the Creation, as everywhOTe else, the true prin- 
ciple is concealed by the intermingling of universal, 
metaphysical, and even pantheistic definitions. But 
one need only be attentive to the closer definitions to 
convince oneself that the true principle of creation is 
the self-aflBrmation of subjectivity in distinction from 
Nature. God produces the world outside himself; at 
first it is only an idea, a plan, a resolve ; now it be- 
comes an act, and therewith it steps forth out of God 
as a distinct and, relatively at least, a self-subsistent 
object. But just so subjectivity in general, which 
distinguishes itself from the world, which takes itself 
for an essence distinct from the world, posits the world 
out of itself as a separate existence, indeed, this posit- 
ing out of self, and the dislinguishing of self, is one 
act. When therefore the world is posited outside of 

g2 
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God, God is posited by himself, is distinguished from 
the world. What else then is God but your subjec- 
tive nature, when the world is separated from it?* It 
is true that when astute reflection intervenes, the dis- 
tinction between eoctra and intra is disavowed as a 
finite and human (?) distinction. But to the dis- 
avowal by the understanding, which in relation to re- 
ligion is pure misunderstanding, no credit is due. If 
it is meant seriously, it destroys the foundation of the 
religious consciousness ; it does away with the possi- 
bility, the very principle of the creation, for this rests 
solely on the reality of the above mentioned diatinc- 
tion. Moreover, the eiBFect of the creation, all its 
majesty for the feelings and the imagination, is quite 
lost, if the production of the world out of God is not 
taken in the real sense. What is it to make, to create, 
to produce, but to make that which in the first in- 
stance is only subjective, and so far invisible, non- 
existent, into something objective, perceptible, so that 
other beings besides me may know and enjoy it, and 
thus to put something out of myself, to make it dis- 
tinct from myself? Where there is no reality or pos- 
sibility .of an existence external to me, there can be 
no question of making or creating. God is eternal, 
but the world had a commencement; God was, when 
as yet the world was not ; God is invisible, not cogni- 
zable by the senses, but the world is visible, palpable, 
material, and therefore outside of God ; for how can 
the material as such, body, matter, be in God? The 

^ It is not admissible to urge against this the omnipresence of God, 
the existence of God in all t£ings, or the existence of things in God. 
For, apart from the consideration that the future destruction of the 
world expresses clearly enough its existence outside of God, t. «., its non- 
divineness, God is in a tpecial manner only in man ; hut I am at home 
only where I am specially at home. " Nowhere is (Jod properly God, but 
in the souL In all creatures there is something of God ; but in the soul 
God exists completely, for it is his resting-place." — Predigten etzUcher 
Lehrer, &c., p. 19. And the existence of things in God, especially where 
it has no panthebtic significance) and any such is here excluded, is 
equally an idea without reality, and does not express the special senti- 
ments of religion. 
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world exists outside of God, in the same sense in which 
a tree, an animal, the world in general, exists outside 
of my conception, outside of myself, is an existence 
distinct from subjectivity. Hence, only when such 
an external existence is admitted, as it was by the 
older philosophers and theologians, have we the genuine, 
unmixed doctrine of the religious consciousness. The 
speculative theologian^ and philosophers of modem 
times, on the contrary, foist in all sorts of pantheistic 
definitions, although they deny the principle of pan- 
theism ; and the result of this process is simply an abso- 
lutely self-contradictory, insupportable fabrication of 
their own. 

Thus the creation of the world expresses nothing 
else than subjectivity, assuring itself of its own reality 
and infinity through the consciousness that the world 
is created, is a product of will, i. e., a dependent, 
powerless, unsubstantial existence. The "nothing^' 
out of which the world was produced, is a still inhe- 
rent nothingness. When thou sayest the world was 
made out of nothing, thou conceivest the world itself 
as nothing, thou clearest away from thy head all the 
limits to thy imagination, to thy feelings, to thy will, 
for the world is the limitation of thy will, of thy desire ; 
the world alone obstructs thy soul ; it alone is the wall 
of separation between thee and God, — thy beatified, 
perfected nature. Thus, subjectively, thfpannihilatest 
the world ; thou thinkest God by himself, i, e,, abso- 
lutely unlimited subjectivity, the subjectivity or soul 
which enjoys itself alone, which needs not the world, 
which knows nothing of the painful bonds of matter. 
In the inmost depths of thy soul thou wouldest rather 
there were no world, for where the world is, there is 
matter, and where there is matter there is weight and 
resistance, space and time, limitation and necessity. 
Nevertheless, there is a world,.there is matter. How 
dost thou escape from the dilemma of this contradic- 
tion ? How dost thou expel the world from thy con- 
sciousness, that it may not disturb thee in the bcati* 
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tadd of the unlimited soul ? Only by making the world 
itself a product of will, by giving it an arbitrary exist- 
Mce always hovering between existence and non- 
existence, always awaiting its annihilation. Certainly 
the act of creation does not suffice to explain the exist- 
ence of the world or matter (the two are not separa- 
ble), but it is a total misconception to demand this of it, 
for the fundamental idea of the creation is this : there 
is to be no world, no matter ; and hence its end is 
daily looked forward to with longing. The world in 
its truth does not here exist at all, it is regarded only 
as the obstruction, the limitation of subjectivity ; how 
could the world in its truth and reality be deduced 
from a principle which denies the world ? 

In order to recognise the above developed signi- 
ficance of the creation as the true one, it is only ne- 
cessary seriously to consider the fact, that the chief 
point in the creation is not the production of earth 
and water, plants and animals, for which indeed there 
is no God, but the production of personal beings — of 
spirits, according to the ordinary phrase. God is the 
idea of personality as itself a person, subjectivitv exist- 
ing in itself apart from the world, exi^^ting for self 
alone, without wants, posited as absolute existence, 
the me without a thee. But as absolute existence for 
self alone contradicts the idea of true life, the idea of 
love ; as self-consciousness is essentially united with 
the consciousness of a thee, as solitude cannot, at least 
in perpetuity, preserve itself from tedium and unifor- 
mity ; thought immediately proceeds from the divine 
Being to ot£er conscious beings, and expands the idea 
of personality which was at first condensed in one- 
being to a plinrality of persons.* If the person is con- 
ceived physically, as a real man, in which form he is 
a being with wants, he appears first at the end of the 
physical world, when the conditions of his existence 

* Here is also ihe point where tlie Creation represents to us not only 
ihe Divine power, but also the Divine love. " Quia bonns est (Dens), 
" (AtigBirtin.) In the beginning, before the world, Grod was 
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are present,— as the goal of creation. If, on the other 
hand, man is conceived abstractly as a person, as is 
the case in religious speculation, this circuit is dispen- 
sed with, and the tasK is the direct deduction of the 
person, L e., tjie self-demonstration, the ultimate self- 
verification of the human personality. It is true that 
the divine personality is distinguished in every possi- 
ble way from the human in order to veil their iden- 
tity ; but these distinctions arc either purely fantastic, 
or they arc mere assertions, devices which exhibit the 
invalidity of the attempted deduction. All positive 
grounds of the creation reduce themselves only to the 
conditions, to the grounds, which urge upon the me 
the consciousness of the necessity of another personal 
being. Speculate as much as you will, you will never 
derive your personality from God, if you have not be- 
forehand introduced it, if God himself be not already 
the idea of your personality, your own subjective 
nature. 

alone. " Ante omnia Deus erat solus, ipoi silii et munchis locus et omnia. 
Solus autem ; quia nihil extrinsecus pneter ipsom. (TertoUian.) Bnl 
there is no higher happiness than to make another happy, hliss lies in 
the act of imparting. And only joy, only love imparts. Hence man 
conceives imparting love as the principle of existence. '* Eztasis honi 
non sinit ipsum manere in se ipso." (Dionysitifl A.) ETerything pOfll* 
tive establishes, attests itself, only by itself. The divine love is the joj* 
of life, establishing itself, affirming itself. But the highest self-conscious- 
ness of life, the supreme joy of life is the love which confers happiness. 
God is the bliss of existence. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CREATION IN. 
JUDAISM. 



The doctrine of the Creation sprang out of Judaism; 
indeed, it is the characteristic, the fundamental doc- 
trine of the Jewish religion. The principle which lies 
at its foundation is, however, not so much the principle 
of subjectivity as of egoism. The doctrine of the 
Creation in its characteristic significance arises only 
on that stand-point where man in practice makes Na- 
ture merely the servant of his will and needs, and hence 
in thought also degrades it to a mere machine, a pro- 
duct of the will. J^ow its existence is intelligible to 
him, since he explains and interprets it out of himself, 
in accordance with his own feelings and notions. The 
question, Whence is Nature or the world Tpresupposes 
wonder that it exists, or the question, Why does it 
exist? But this wonder, this question, arises only 
where man has separated himself from Nature and 
made it a mere object of will. The author of the Book 
of Wisdom says truly of the heathens, that, " for ad- 
miration of the beauty of the world they did not raise 
themselves to the idea of the Creator." To him who 
feels that Nature is lovely, it appears an end in itself, 
it has the ground of its existence in itself: in him the 
question, Why does it exist? does not arise. Nature 
and God are identified in his consciousness, his per- 
ception, of the world. Nature, as it impresses his 
senses, has indeed had an origin, has been produced, 
but not created in the religious sense, is not an arbi- 
trary product. And by this origin he implies nothing 
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evil ; originating involves for him nothing impnre, nn- 
divine ; he conceives his gods themselves as having 
had an origin. The generative force is to him the 
primal force : he posits, therefore, as the ground of 
Kfature, a force of Nature, — a real, present, visibly 
active force, as the ground of reality. Thus does man 
think where his relation to the world is aesthetic or 
theoretic, (for the theoretic view was originally the 
aesthetic view, the prima philosophiay) where the idea 
of the world is to him the idea of the Cosmos, of ma- 
jesty, of deity itself. Only where such a theory was 
the fandamental principle could there be conceived 
and expressed such a thought as that of Anazagoras : 
— ^man is born to behold the world.* The stand-point 
of theory is the stand-point of harmony with the world. 
The subjective activity, that in which man contents 
himself, allows himself free play, is here the sensuous 
imagination alone. Satisfied with this, he lets Nature 
subsist in peace, and constructs his castles in the air, 
his poetical cosmogonies, only out of natural materials. 
When, on the contrary, man places himself only on the 
practical stand-point and looks at the world from 
thence, making the practical stand-point the theoreti- 
cal one also, he is in disunion with Nature ; he makes 
Nature the abject vassal of his selfish interest, of his 
practical egoism. The theoretic expression of this 
egoistical, practical view, according to which Nature 
is in itself nothing, is tnis : Nature or the world is 
made, created, the product of a command. God said, 
Let the world be, and straightway the world presented 
itself at His bidding.! 

* In Diogenes (L. 1. iL c. iii. § 6), it is literanj, *' for the contempla- 
tion of the snn, the moon and the heayens.** Similar ideas were held hy 
other philosophers. Thus the Stoics also said : — " Ipse antem homo ortn9 
est ad mnndnm contemplandnm et imitandnm." — Cic. (de Nat.) 

f " Hebnei nnmen verbo qnidqnid videtor efficiens desorihont et quasi 
imperio omnia creata tradtmt, ut facilitatem in eo quod "nilt efficiendo, 
snnunamqne ejus in omnia potentiam ostendant." — ^Ps. xzziii. 6. ^'Yerho 
JahoYSs cqbU facti sont.'*— Ps. cxlyiiL 5. "me jnmt eaque create aant" 
— ^r. Clericiu (Comment, in Mosem. GeuM. L ^ 

g3 
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Utiiliflm is the essential theory of Judaism. The 
belief in a special Divine Providence is the character- 
istic beKef of Judaism ; belief in Providence is belief 
in miracle ; but belief in miracle exists where Nature 
is regarded x>nly as an object of arbitrariness, of 
egoism, which uses Nature only as an instrument of 
its own will and pleasure. Water divides or rolls it- 
self together like a firm mass, dust is changed into 
lice, a staff into a serpent, rivers into blood, a rock 
Into a fountain ; in the same place it is both light and 
dark at once, the sun now stands still, now goes back- 
ward. And all these contradictions of Nature happen 
for the welfare of Israel, purely at the command of 
Jehovah, who troubles himself about nothing but Israel, 
who is nothing but the personified selfishness of the 
Israelitish people, to the exclusion of all other nations, 
— absolute intolerance, the secret essence of mono- 
thei£Hn. 

The Greeks looked at Nature with the theoretic 
sense ; they heard heavenly music in the harmonious 
eourse of the stars ; they saw Nature rise from the 
foam of the all producing ocean as Venus Anadyomene. 
The Israelites, on the contrary, opened to Nature only 
the gastric sense ; their taste for Nature lay only in the 
palate ; their consciousness of Ood in eating manna. 
The Greek addicted himself to polite studies, to the 
fine arts, to philosophy ; the Israelite did not rise above 
fSe alimentary view of theology. "At even ye shall 
eat flesh, and in the morning ye shall be fill^ with 
bread ; and ye shall know that I am the Lord your 
God."* "And Jacob vowed a vow, saying, * If God 
will be with me, and will keep me in this way that I 
go, and will give me bread to eat, and raiment to put 
on, so that I come again to my father's house in peace, 
than shall the Lord be my God."t Eating is the most 
solemn act or the initation of the Jewish religion. In 
eating tiie Israelite celebrates and renews £e act of 

• Exod. xri. 12. f Gen. vend. 20. 
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eF6ati<m ; in eaii&g man declares Nature to be an in- 
significant object. When the seventy eld^s asc^odad 
the mountain with Moses, *^ they saw God ; and wh^i 
they had seen Gk)d, Uiey ate and drank."* Thus with 
them what the sight of the Snpreme Being heightened 
was the appetite for food. 

The Jews have maintained their peculiarity to tiua 
day. Their principle, their God, is the most practical 
principle in the world, — ^namely, egoism : and moro- 
over egoism in the form of religion. Egoism is the 
God who will not let his servants come to shame. 
Egoism is essentially monotheistic, for it has only 
one, only self, as its end. Egoism strengthens cohesion, 
concentrates man on himself, gives him a consistent 
principle of life ; but it makes him theoretically narrow, 
because indifferent to all which does not relate to the 
well-being of self. Hence science, like art, arises only 

* out of polytheism, for polytheism is the frank, open, 
unenvying sense of all that is beautiful and good with- 
out distinction, the sense of the world, of the universe. 
The Greeks looked abroad into the wide world that 
they might extend their sphere of vision ; the JewB 
to this day pray with their faces turned towards Jerur 
salem. In the Israelites, monotheistic egoism excluded 
the free theoretic tendency. Solomon, it is true, sur- 
passed " all the children of the east" in understanding 

• and wisdom, and spoke (treated, agebat) moreover "dt 
trees, from the cedar that is in Lebanon, even unto tht 
hyssop that springeth out of the wall," and also of 
" beasts and of fowl, and of creeping things, and of 
fishes" (1 Kings iv. 30, 84). But it must be added 
that Solomon did not serve Jehovah with his whole 
heart; he did homage to strange gods and strange 
women ; and thus he had the polytheistic sentiment 
and taste. The polytheistic sentiment, I repeat, is the 
foundation of science and art. 

The significance which nature in general had for 

* Exod. xxiv. 10, 11. " Tantum abest nt mortui sint, at contra con- 
viviom hilares oelebraxmt.'*'«^lerica8. 
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the Hebrews is one with their idea of its origin. The 
mode in which the genesis of a thing is explained is 
the candid expression of opinion, of sentiment respect- 
ing it. K it be thought meanly of, so also is its origin. 
Men used to suppose that insects, vermin, sprang from 
carrion, and other rubbish. It was not because they 
derived vermin from so uninviting a source, that they 
thought contemptuously of them ; but, on the contrary, 
because they thought thus, because the nature of vermin 
appeared to them so vile, they imagined an origin 
corresponding to this nature, a vile origin. To the 
Jews Nature was a mere means towasds achieving the 
end of egoism, a mere object of wilL But the ideal, 
thd idol of the egoistic will is that Will which has un- 
limited command, which requires no means in order 
to attain its end, to realize its object, ^hich immedi- 
ately by itself, i. e., by pure will, calls into existence 
whatever it pleases. It pains the egoist that the satis- « 
faction of his wishes and need is only to be attained 
immediately, that for him there is a chasm between 
the wish and its realization, between the object in the 
imagination and the object in reality. Hence, in order 
to relieve this pain, to make himself free from the 
limits of reality, he supposes as the true, the highest 
being, one who brings forth an object by the mere I 
WILL. For this reason, Nature, the world, was to the 
Hebrews the product of a dictatorial word, of a cate- 
gorical imperative, of a magic fiat. 

To that which has no essential existence for me in 
theory, I assign no theoretic, no positive ground. By 
referring it to Will I only enforce its theoretic nullity. 
What we despise we do not honour with a glance : 
that which is observed has importance : contemplation 
is respect. Whatever is looked at fetters by secret 
forces of attraction, overpowers, by the spell which it 
exercises upon the eye, the criminal arrogance of that 
Will which seeks only to subject all things to itself. 
Whatever makes an impression on the theoretic sense, 
on the reason, withdraws itself from the dominion of 
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the ^oistic Will : it reacts, it presents resicrtenoe. 
That which devastating egoism devotes to death, 
benignant theory restores to life. 

The much-belied doctrine of the heathen philosophers 
concerning the eternity of matter, or the world, thus 
implies nothing more than that Nature was to them a 
theoretic reality.* The heathens were idolaters, that 
is, they contempleted Nature ; they did nothing else 
than what the profoundly Christian nations do at this 
day, when they make nature an object of their admi- 
ration, of their indefatigable investigation. "But the 
heathens actually worshipped natural objects." Cer- 
tainly ; for worship is only the childish, the religious 
form of contemplation. Contemplation and worship 
are not essentially distinguished. That which I con- 
template I humble myself before, I consecrate to it my 
noblest possession,- my heart, my intelligence, as an 
offering. The natural philosopher also falls on hie 
knees before Nature when, at the risk of his life, he 
snatches from some precipice a lichen, an insect, or a 
stone, to glorify it in the light of contemplation, and 
give it an eternal existence in the memory of scientific 
humanity. The study of Nature is the worship of Na- 
ture — idolatry in the 'sense of the Israelitish and 
Christian God ; and idolatry is simply man's primitive 
contemplation of nature • for religion is nothing else 
than man's primitive and therefore childish, popular, 
but prejudiced, unemancipated consciousness of himself 
and of Nature. The Hebrews, on the other hand, 
raised themselves from the worship of idols to the 
worship of God, from the creature to the Creator ; 
t. c, they raised themselves from the theoretic view of 
Nature, which fascinated the idolaters, to the purely 
practical view which subjects Nature only to the ends 
of egoism. "And lest thou lift up thine eyes unto 

* It is weU known, however, that Uieir opinioni on this point were 
▼uious. (See e, g. Aristoteles de Ccelo, L i. c. 10.) Bnt their difference 
is a subordinate one, since the creative agency itself is with tiiem a moTD 
cr less ooanical being. 
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heayen, and when thou seest the snn, the moon, and 
Uie stars, oven all the host of heaven, shouldst be driven 
to worship them and serve them, which the Lord thy 
God hath divided unto [i. 6., bestowed upon, largitvs 
esf] all nations under the whole heaven."* Thos, the 
creation out of nothing, i. e., the creation as a purely 
imperious act, had its origin only in the uiifathomabte 
depth of Hebrew egoism. 

On this ground, also, the creation out of nothing is 
no object of philosophy ; — ^at least in any other way 
than it is so here ; — for it cuts away the root of all 
true speculation, presents no grappling^point to thought, 
to theory ; theoretically considered, it is a baseless air- 
built doctrine, which originated solely in the need to 
give a warrant to utilism, to egoism, which contains 
and expresses nothing but the command to make Na- 
ture — ^not an object of thought, of contemplation, bwt 
— an object of utilization. The more empty it is, how- 
ever, for natural philosophy, the more profound is its 
" speculative " significance ; for just because it has no 
theoretic fulcrum, it allows to the speculatist infinite 
room for the play of arbitrary, groundless interpre- 
tation. 

It is in the history of dogma and speculation as in 
the history of states. World-old usages, laws, and in- 
stitutions, continue to drag out their existence long 
after they have lost their true meaning. What has 
once existed will not be denied the right to exist for 
ever ; what was once good, claims to ^ good for all 
times. At this period of superannuation come the in- 
terpreters, the speculatists, and talk of the profound 
sense, because they no longer know the true, one.t 

* Dent iv. 19.-^^' Lioet enim ea, quae sant in coelo, non siirt liommam 
artificia, at hominmn tamen gratia condita fuemut. Ne quis igitor solem 
adoret, sed solis effectorem desideret." — Clemens Alex. (Coh. ad Gentes). 

' f But of course they only do this in the case of the "ahsolute religion;** 
for with regard to other religions they hold up the ideas and customs whidi 
are foreign to us, and of which we do not know the original meaning and 
purpose, as senseless and ludicrous. And yet, in fact, to wordi^ the xpnao 
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Thus, religions speculation deals with the dogmas, 
torn from the connexion in which alone they have any 
trne meaning ; instead of tracing them back critically 
to their true origin, it makes the secondary primitive, 
and the primitive secondary. To it God is the first ; 
man the second. Thus it inverts the natural order of 
things ! In reality, the first is man, the second the 
nature of man made objective, namely, God. Only in 
later times, in which religion is already become flesh 
and blood, can it be said — as God is, so is man : al- 
though, indeed, this proposition never amounts to any- 
thing more than tautology. But in the origin of re- 
ligion it is otherwise ; and it is only in the origin of 
a thing that we can discern its true nature. Man first 
unconsciously and involuntarily creates Gk>d in his 
own image, and after this God consciously and volun- 
tarily creates man in his own image. This is especially 
confirmed by the development of the Israelitish reli- 
gion. Hence the position of theological one-sidedness, 
that the revelation of God holds an even pace with the 
development of the human race. Naturally ; for the 
revelation of God is nothing else than the revelation, 
the self-unfolding of human nature. The supranatura- 
listic egoism of the Jews did not proceed from the 
Creator, but conversely, the latter from the former ; 
in the creation the Israelite justified his egoism at the 
bar of his reason. 

It is true, and it may be readily understood on 
simply practical grounds, that even the Israelite could 
not, as a man, withdraw himself from the theoretic 
contemplation and admiration of Nature. But in cele- 
brating the power and greatness of Nature, he cele- 
brates only the power and greatness of Jehovah. And 
the power of Jehovah has exhibited itself with the 
most glory, in the miracles which it has wrought in 
favour of Israel. Hence, in the celebration of this 

of cows, wfaicb the Parsees and Hmdo<» drink that tfaey may obtain for- 
givenesfl of sins, is not more Indicroos tiban to worship the comb or a shred 
of tiie gwment ei tibe Mother of God. 
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power the Ifiraelite has always reference ultimately to 
himself; he extols the greatness of Nature only for 
the same reason that the conqueror magnifies the 
strength of his opponent, in order thereby to heighten 
his own self-complacency, to make his own fame more 
illustrious. Great and mighty is Nature, which Je- 
hovah has created, but yet mightier, yet greater, is 
Israel's self-estimation. For his sake the sun stands 
still ; for his sake, according to Philo, the earth quaked 
at the delivery of the law ; in short, for his sake all 
nature alters its course. " For the whole creature in 
his proper kind, was fashioned again anew, serving 
the peculiar commandments that were given unto them, 
that thy children might be kept without hurt."* 
According to Philo, God gave Moses power over the 
whole of Nature; all the elements obeyed him as the 
Lord of Nature.t Israel's requirement is the omni- 
potent law of the world, Israel's need the fate of the 
universe. Jehovah is Israel's consciousness of the sa- 
credness and necessity of his own existence, — a ne- 
cessity before which the existence of Nature, the exist- 
ence of other nations vanishes into nothing ; Jehovah 
is the solus populi, the salvation of Israel, to which 
everything that stands in its way must be sacrificed ; 
Jehovah is exclusive, monarchical arrogance, the anni- 
hilating flash of anger in the vindictive glance of 
destroying Israel ; in a word, Jehovah is the ego of 
Israel, which regards itself as the end and aim, the 
Lord of Nature. Thus, in the power of Nature the 
Israelite celebrates the power of Jehovah, and in the 
power of Jehovah the power of his own self-conscious- 
ness. ** Blessed be God 1 God is our help, God is our 
salvation. " — " Jehovah is my strength. " — " God him- 
self hearkened to the word of Joshua, for Jehovah 
himself fought for Israel." — "Jehovah is a God of war." 
If, in the course of time, the idea of Jehovah ex- 
panded itself in individual minds, and his love was 
extended, as by the writer of the book of Jonah, to 

♦ Wisd. xix. 6. t See Gfiorer'* Philo. 
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man in general, this does not belong to the esssential 
character of the Israelitish religion. The God of the 
fathers, to whom the most precious recollections are 
attached, the ancient historical God, remains always 
the foundation of a religion.* 

* We may here obsen'e, that certainly the admiration of the power 
and gloiy of God in general, and so of Jehovah, as manifested in Nature, 
is in fact, thongh not in the consciousness of the Israelite, only admira- 
tion of the power and glory of Nature. (See, on this subject, P, BayU^ 
Ein Beitrag, ^c, p. 25—29.) But to prove this formally lies out of our 
plan, since we here confine ourselves to Christianity, «*. e,, the adoration 
of Grod in man (Deum colimus per Christum. Tertullian. Apolog. o. 21). 
Nevertheless, the principle of this proof is stated in the present work. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE OMNIPOTENCE OF FEELING, OR THE MYSTERY 
OF PRAYER. 



Israel is the historical definition of the specific nature 
of the rjeligious consciousness, save only that here this 
consciousness was circumscribed by the limits of a 

{^articular, a national interest. Hence, we need only 
et these limits fall, and we have the Christian reli- 
gion. Judaism is worldly Christianity ; Christianity, 
spiritual Judaism. The Christian religion is the 
Jewish religion purified from national egoism, and yet 
at the same time it is certainly another, a new reli- 
gion ; for every reformation, every purification, pro- 
duces — especially in religious matters, where even the 
trivial becomes important — an essential change. To 
the Jew, the Israelite was the mediator, the bond be- 
tween God and man ; in his relation to Jehovah he 
relied on his character of Israelite ; Jehovah himself 
was nothing else than the self-consciousness of Israel 
made objective as the absolute being, the national 
conscience, the universal law, the central point of the 
political system.* If we let fall the limits of nation- 
ality, we obtain — instead of the Israelite — man. As 
in Jehovah the Israelite personified his national exist- 
ence, so in Gfbd the Christian personified his subjec- 
tive human nature, freed from the limits of nationality. 
As Israel made the wants of his national existence tne 
law of the world, as, under the dominance of these 
wants, he deified even his political vindictiveness : so 

• " The greatest part of Hebrew poetiy, which is often held to be only 
f^iritua], is politicaL"— Herder. 
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the Christian made the requirements of hnman feeling 
the absolute powers and laws of the world. The 
miracles of Christianity, which belong just as essen- 
tially to its characterization, as the miracles of the 
Old Testament to that of Judaism, have not the wel- 
fare of a nation for their object, but the welfare of 
man: — ^that is, indeed, only of man considered aF 
Christian ; for Christianity, in contradiction with the 
genuine universal human heart, recognised man only 
under the condition, the limitation, of belief in Christ. 
But this fatal limitation will be discussed further on. 
Christianity has spiritualised the egoism of Judaism 
into subjectivity (though even within Christianity this 
subjectivity is again expressed as pure egoism), has 
changed the desire for earthly happiness, th^ goal of 
the Israelitish religion, into the longing for heavenly 
bliss, which is the goal of Cliristianity. 

The highest idea, the God of a political community, 
of a people whose political system expresses itself in 
the form of religion, is Law, the consciousness of the 
law as an absolute divine power ; the highest idea, 
the God of unpolitical, unworldly feeling is Love ; the 
love which brings all the treasures and glories in 
heaven and upon earth as an offering to the beloved, 
the love whose law is the wish of the beloved one, and 
whose power is the unli^iited power of the imagina- 
tion of intellectual miracle-working. 

God is the Love that satisfies our wishes, our emo- 
tional wants ; he is himself the realized wish of the 
heart, the wish exalted to the certainty of its fulfil- 
ment, of its reality, to that undoubting certainty be- 
fore which no contradiction of the understanding, no 
difficulty of experience or of the external world main- 
tains its ground. Certainty is the highest power for 
man ; that which is certain to him is the essential, 
the divine. " God is love :'' this, the supreme dictum 
of Christianity, only expresses the certainty which 
human feeling has of itself, as the alone essential, i.e., 
absolute divine power, the certainty that the inmost 
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wishes of the heart have objective validity and reality, 
that there are no limits, no positive obstacles to hnmaa 
feeling, that the whole world, with all its pomp and 
fflorj, is nothing weighed against human feeling. 
Gtod is love : that is, feeling is the God of man, nay, 
God absolutely, the Absolute Being. God is tiie 
nature of human feeling, unlimited, pure feeling, made 
objective. God is the optative of the human heart 
transformed into the tempm finitum, the certain, bliss- 
ful **is," — the unrestricted omnipotence of feeling, 
prayer hearing itself, feeling perceiving itself, the 
echo of our cry of anguish, rain must give itself 
utterance ; involuntarily the artist seizes the lute, that 
he may breathe out his suflFerings in its tones. He 
soothes Jiis sorrow by making it audible to himself, 
by making it objective ; he lightens the burden which 
weighs upon his heart, by communicating it to the air, 
by making his sorrow a general existence. But nature 
listens not to the plaints of man, it is callous to his 
sorrows. Hence man turns away from Nature, from 
all visible objects. He turns within, that here, shel- 
tered and hidden from the inexorable powers, he may 
find audience for his griefs. Here he utters his op- 

Sressive secrets ; here he gives vent to his stifled sighs, 
^his open-air of the heart, this outspoken secret, this 
uttered sorrow of the soul, is GU)d. God is a tear of 
love, shed in the deepest concealment, over human 
misery. ** God is an unutterable sigh, lying in the 
depths of the heart f * this saying is die most r^nark- 
able, the profoundest, truest expression of Christian 
mysticism. 

^ The ultimate essence of religion is revealed by the 
simplest act of religion — sprayer ; an act which implies 
at least as much as the dogma of the Incarnation, al- 
though religious speculation stands amazed at this, as 
the greatest of mysteries. Not, certainly, the prayer 
before and after meals, the ritual of aniiiial c^ikm. 
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but the prayer pregnant with sorrow, the prayer oi 
disconsolate love, the prayer which expresses the 
power of the heart that crushes man to the ground, 
the prayer which begins in despair and ends in rapture. 
In prayer, man addresses God with the word of 
intimate affection — T/wu : he thus declares articu- 
lately that God is his alter ego : he confesses to God 
as the being nearest to him, his most secret thoughts, 
his deepest wishes, which otherwise he shrinks from 
uttering. But he expresses these wishes in the confi- 
dence, in the certainty that they will be fulfilled. 
How could he apply to a being that had no ear for 
his complaints ? Thus what is prayer but the wish 
of the heart expressed with confidence in its fulfil- 
ment ? * what else is the being that fulfils these wish- 
es but human affection, the human soul, giving ear to 
itself, approving itself, unhesitatingly affirming itself? 
The man who does not exclude from his mind the idea 
of the world, the idea that every thing here must be 
sought intermediately, that every effect has its natural 
cause, that a wish is only to be attained when it is 
made an end and the corresponding means are put in- 
to operation — such a man does not pray : he only 
works ; he transforms his attainable wishes into ob- 
jects of real activity ; other wishes which he recog- 
nises as purely subjective, he denies, or regards as 
simply subjective, pious aspirations. In other words, 
he limits, he conditionates liis being by the world, as 

* It would be an imbecile objection, to say that God fulfils only those 
wishes, those prayers, which are uttered in his name, or in the interest 
of the church of Christ, in short, only the wishes which are accordant 
with his will ; for the Tvill of God is the wiU of man, or rather God has 
the power, man the will : God makes men happy, but man wills that 
ho may be happy. A particular wish may not be granted ; but that is 
of no consequence, if only the species, the essential tendency is accepted. 
The pious soul whose prayer has failed, consoles himself, therefore, by 
thinking that its fulfilment would not have been salutary for him. 
" Nullo igitur modo vota aut preces sunt irritse aut infrugiferse et recte 
dicitur, in petitione rerum oorporalium aliquando Deum exaudire nos, 
non ad volimtatem nostram, sed ad solutem." — Oratio de Precatione, in 
Dechunat. Melanothonis, T. m. 
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a member of which he conceives himself; he bouncls 
his wishes by the idea of necessity. In prayer, on the 
contrary, man excludes from his mind the world, and 
with it all thoughts of intermediateness and depend* 
ence ; he makes his wishes — the concerns of his heart, 
objects of the independent, omnipotent, absolute being, 
u e., he affirms them without limitation. God is the 
affirmation* of human feeling ; prayer is the uncondi- 
tional confidence of human feeling in the absolute 
identity of the subjective and objective, the certainty 
that the power of the heart is greater than the power 
of nature, that the heart's need is absolute necessity, 
the Pate of the world. Prayer alters the course of 
Nature ; it determines God to bring forth an effect in 
contradiction with the laws of Nature. Prayer is the 
absolute relation of the human heart to itself, to its 
own nature ; in prayer, man forgets that there exists 
a limit to his wishes, and is happy in this forgetful- 
ness. 

Prgjftr ifl t.hft BftlMivifiinn of man jnto two bciugs, 
— a dialoCTC of man \ rith himself, with his heart, it 
i s essential to the effectiveness of prayer that it be 
audibly, in telligibly, energetically expresaed. — Involi 
untarilv prayer well s forth in Ronnd ; thA Bfmgg^Jng_ 
heart bursts the barrier of the closed lips. But audi- 
ble praver is only prayer revealing its nature j prayer 
ia virtually, if not actually, speech. — the Latin word 
oratio signifies both ; in prayer, man speaks undis- 
guisedly of that which weighs upon him, which affects 
him closely ; he makes his heart objective j — Whence the 
moral power of prayer. Concentration, it is said, is 
the condition of prayer : but it is more than a condi- 
tion ; prayer is itself concentration, — the dismissal of 
all distracting ideas, of all disturbing influences from 
without, retirement within oneself, in order to have 
relation only with one's own being. Only a trusting, 
open, hearty, fervent, prayer is said to help ; but this 
help lies in ihe prayer itself. As everywhere in reli- 

♦ Jar-wcrt. 
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gion Hie subjective, the secondary, the conditionating, 
is the prima causa, the objective fact ; so here, these 
siibgective qualities are the objective nature of prayer 
itself.* 

It is an extremely superficial view of prayer to re- 
gard it as an expression of the sense of dependence. 
It certainly expresses such a sense, but the dependence 
is that of man on his own heart, on his own feeling. 
He who feels himself only dependent, does not open 
his mouth in prayer ; the sense of dependence robs him 
of the desire, the courage for it ; for the sense of de- 
pendence is the sense of need. Prayer has its root 
rather in the unconditional trust of the heart, un- 
troubled by all thought of compulsive need, that its 
concerns are objects of the absolute Being, that the 
almighty, infinite nature of the Father of men, is a 
sympathetic, tender, loving nature, and that thus the 
dearest, most sacred emotions of man are divine reali- 
ties. But the child does not feel itself dependent on 
the father as a father ; rather, he has in the father the 
feeling of his own strength, the consciousness of his own 
worth, the guarantee of his existence, the certainty of 
the fulfilment of his wishes ; on the father rests the 
burden of care ; the child, on the contrary, lives care- 
less and happy in reliance on the father, his visible 
guardian spirit, who desires nothing but the child's 
welfare and happiness. The father makes the child 
an end, and himself the means of its existence. The 
child, in asking something of its father, does not ap- 

* Also, on subjective grounds, social prayer is more effectual than 
isolated prayer. Community enhances the force of emotion, heightens 
confidence. What we are unable to do alone, we are able to do with 
others. The sense of solitude is the sense of limitation : the sense of 
community is the sense of freedom. Hence it is that men, when threat- 
ened by the destructive powers of nature, crowd together. " Multorum 
preces impossibile est, ut non impetrent, inquit Ambrosius .... Sanctis 
orationis fervoir quanto inter plures collectior tanto ardet diutius ac in- 

tensius cor divinum penetrat Negatur singnlaritati, quod concedi- 

tur charitati." — Sacra Hist, de Gentb Hebr. ortu, P. Paul. Meager 
Aug. Viud. 1700, pp. 668, 669. 
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ply to him as a being distinct from itself, a master, a 
person in general, but it applies to him in so far as he 
18 dependent on, and determined by his paternal feel- 
ing, his love for his child. * The entreaty is only an 
expression of the force which the child exercises over 
the father ; if, indeed, the word force is appropriate 
here, since the force of the child is nothing more than 
the force of the father's own heart. Speech has the 
same form both for entreaty and command, namely, the 
imperative. And the imperative of love has infinitely 
more power than that of despotism. Love does not 
command ; love needs but gently to intimate its wishes, 
to be certain of their fulfilment ; the despot must 
throw compulsion even into the tones of his voice in 
order to make other beings, in themselves uncaring 
for him, the executors of his wishes. The imperative 
of love works with electro-magnetic power ; that of 
despotism with the mechanical power of a wooden 
telegraph. The most intimate epithet of God in pray- 
er is the word " Father," the most intimate, because 
in it man is in relation to th€| absolute nature as to 
his own ; the word Father is the expression of the 
closest, the most intense identity, — the expression in 
which lies the pledge that my wishes will be fulfilled, 
the guarantee of my salvation. The omnipotence to 
which man turns in prayer is nothing but the Omnipo- 
tence of Goodness, which, for the sake of the salvation 
of man, makes the impossible possible ; — ^is, in truth, 
nothing else than the omnipotence of the heart, of 
feeling, which breaks through all the limits of the un- 
derstanding, which soars above all the boundaries of 
Nature, which wills that there be nothing else than 
feeling, nothing that contradicts the heart. Faith in 
omnipotence is faith in the unreality of the external 
world, of objectivity, — ^faith in the absolute reality of 
man's emotional nature : the essence of omnipotence 

* In the exceUent work, Theanthropoa, eine Reihe von Aphorismm (Zurich, 
1888), the idea of the sense of dependence, of omnipotence, of pmyer, 
and of love, is admirably developed. 
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is simply the essence of feeling. Omnipotoice is the 
power before which no law, no external condition, 
avails or subsists ; but this power is the emotional 
nature, which feels every determination, every law, to 
be a limit, a restraint, and for that reason dismisses 
it. Omnipotence does nothing more than accomplish 
the will of the feelings. In prayer man turns to the 
Omnipotence of Ooodness ; — ^wMch simply means, that 
in prayer man adores his own heart, regards his own 
feelings as absolute. 
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CHAPTJEE XIII. 

THE MYSTERY OF FAITH— THE ITYSTERY OF 
MmACLE. 



Faith in the power of prayer — ^and only where a power, 
an objective power, is ascribed to it, is prayer still a 
religions trutn, — is identical with faith in miracnlons 
power; and faith in miracles is identical with the 
essence of faith in general. Faith alone prays ; the 
prayer of faith is alone effectual. But faith is nothing 
else than confidence in the reality of the subjective in 
opposition to the limitations or laws of nature and 
reason, — ^that is, of natural reason. The specific ob- 
ject of faith therefore is miracle ; faith is the belief in 
miracle ; faith and miracle are absolutely inseparable. 
That which is objectively miracle, or miraculous power, 
is subjectively faith ; miracle is the outward aspect of 
faith, faith the inward soul of miracle ; faith is the 
miracle of mind, the miracle of feeling, which merely 
becomes objective in external miracles. To faith no- 
thing is impossible, and miracle only gives actuality to 
this omnipotence of faith : miracles are but a visible 
example of what faith can effect. Unlimitedness, super- 
naturalness, exaltation of feeling, — transcendence is 
therefore the essence of faith. Faith has reference 
only to things which, in contradiction with the limits 
or laws of jfature and reason, give objective reality 
to human feelings and human desires. Faith unfetters 
the wishes of subjectivity from the bonds of natural 
reason ; it confers what nature and reason deny ; hence 
it makes man happy, for it satisfies his most personal 
wishes. And true faith is discomposed by no doubt. 
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Doubt arises only where I go out of myself, overstep 
the bounds of Iny personality, concede reality and a 
right of suflFrage to that which is distinct from myself; 
— ^where I know myself to be a subjective, t. e,, a 
limited being, and seek to widen my limits by admit- 
ing things external to myself. But in faith the very 
principle of doubt is annulled ; for to fi^^j th the sub - 
l ectiye is in and by itself the objective— nay, the ab - 
solute. J^'aith Is nothing else than beliet m the absolut e 
reality of subjectivity. ^^ 

" Faith is that courage in the heart which trusts for 
all good to God. Such a faith, in which the heart 
places its reliance on God alone, is enjoined by God 
in the first commandment, where he says, I am the 

Lord thy God That is, I alone will be thy 

God, thou shalt seek no other God ; I will help thee 
out of all trouble. Thou shalt not think that I am an 
enemy to thee, and will not help thee. When thou 
thinkest so, thou makest me in thine heart into another 
God than I am. Wherefore hold it for certain that I 
am willing to be merciful to thee." — "As thou behavest 
thyself, so does God behave. If thou thinkest that he 
is angry with thee. He is angry ; if thou thinkest that 
He is unmerciful, and will cast thee into hell. He is 
so. As thou believest of God, so is He to thee." — " If 
thou believest it, thou hast it; but if thou believest 
not, thou hast none of it. " — ^' Therefore, as we believe, 
so does it happen to us. If we regard him as our God, 
He will not be our devil. But if we regard him not 
as our God, then truly he is not our God, but must be 
a consuming fire. " — ^** By unbelief we make God a 
devil."* Thus, if I believe in a God, I have a God, t. e., 
faith in God is the God of man. If God is such, what- 
ever it may be, as I believe Him, what else is the na- 
ture of God than the nature of faith ? Is it possible 
for thee to believe in a God who regards thee favour- 
ably, if thou dost not regard thyself favourably, if thou 
despairest of man, if he is nothing to thee? What 

♦Luther (T. xv. p. 282. T. xvi. pp. 491—493). 

h2 
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else then is the being of God but the being of man, 
the absolute self-love of man ? If thou believest that 
God is for thee; thou believest that nothing is or can 
be against thee, that nothing^ contradicts thee. But 
if thou believest that nothing is or can be against thee, 
thou believest — ^what? — ^nothing less than that thou 
art God.* That God is another being is only illusion, 
only imagination. In declaring that God is for thee, 
thou declarest that he is thy own being. What then 
is faith but the infinite self-certainty of man, the un- 
doubting certainty that his own subjective being is the 
objective, absolute being, the being of beings ? 

Faith does not limit itself by the idea of a world, 
a universe, a. necessity. For faith there is nothing 
but God, i. 6., limitless subjectivity. Where faith 
rises the world sinks, nay, has already sunk into no- 
thing. Faith in the re^l annihilation of the world — 
in an immediately approaching, a mentally present 
annihilation of this world, a world antagonistic to the 
wishes of the Christian, is therefore a phenomenon be- 
longing to the inmost essence of Christianity ; a faith 
which IS not properly separable from the other elements 
of Christian belief, and with the renunciation of which, 
true, positive Christianity is renounced and denied.t 

♦ " God is Almighty ; but he who believes, is a God. *• Luther O^i 
Ghr. Kapps Chrittut u. die Wekgeackickte, s. 11). In another place Luther 
calls faith the " Creator of the Godhead ;" it is true that he immediately 
adds, as he must necessarily do on his stand-point, the following limita* 
tion : — ** Not that it creates anything in the divine, eternal B^ng, but 
that it creates that Being in us." (T. xL p. 161.) 

t This belief is so essential to the Bible, that without it the biblical 
writers can scarcely be understood. The passage, 2 Pet. iii. 8, as is 
evident from the tenor of the whole chapter, says nothing in opposition to 
an immediate destruction of the world ; for though with the Lord a thou- 
sand years are as one day, yet at the same time one day is as a thousand 
years, and therefore ths world may, even by to-morrow, no longer exist. 
That in the Bible a very near end of the world is expected and prophesied, 
although the day and hour are not determined, only falsehood or blind- 
ness can deny. — See on this subject ZuelzeAef^^. Hence religious Christ- 
ians, in almost all times, have believed that the destruction of the world 
is near at hand — ^Luther for example, often says that "the last day is not 
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The essence of faith, as may be confirmed by an ex- 
amination of its objects down to the minutest speciality, 
is the idea that that which man wishes actually is : he 
wishes to be immortal, therefore he is immortal ; he 
wishes for the existence of a being who can do every- 
thing which is impossible to Nature and reason, there- 
fore such a being exists ; he wishes for a world which 
corresponds to the desires of the heart, a world of un- 
limited subjectivity, i, 6., of unperturbed feeling, of 
uninterrupted bliss, while nevertHeless there exists a 
world the opposite of that subjective one, and hence 
this world must pass away, — ^as necessarily pass away 
as God, or absolute subjectivity, must remain. Faith, 
love, hope, are the Christian Trinity. Hope has re- 
lation to the fulfilment of the promises, the wishes 
which are not yet fulfilled, but which are to be ful- 
filled ; love has relation to the Being who gives and 
fulfils these promises; faith to the promises, the 
wishes, which are already fulfilled, which are historical 
facts. 

Miracle is an essential object of Christianity, an 
essential article of faith. But what is miracle? A 
supranaturalistic wish realized — ^nothing more. The 
apostle Paul illustrates the nature of Christian faith 
by the example of Abraham. Abraham could not, in 
a natural way, ever hope for posterity ; Jehovah never- 
theless promised it to him out of special favour ; and 
Abraham believed in spite of Nature. Hence this 
faith was reckoned to him as righteousness, as merit ; 
for it implies great force of subjectivity to accept as 
certain something in contradiction with experience, at 
least with rational, normal experience. But what was 
the object of this divine promise? Posterity : the ob- 
ject of a human wish. And in what did Abraham be- 
lieve when he believed in Jehovah? In a Being who 

far oflT," (c. g, T. xvi. p. 26) ;— or at least their sotils have longed for the 
end of the world, though they have prudently left it undecided whether 
it be near or distant. Se6 Augustan (de Fine SsboqU ad He^chinm, 
c 18). 
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can do everything, and can fuli&l all wishes. " Is any- 
thing too hard for the Lord?"* 

But why do we go so far back as to Abraham ? We 
have the most striking examples much nearer to as. 
Miracle feeds the hungry, cures men born blind, deaf, 
and lame, rescues from fatal diseases, and CTcn raises 
the dead at the prayer of relatives. Thus it satisfies 
human wishes, — and wishes which, though not always 
intrinsically like the wish for the restoration of the 
dead, yet in so far as they appeal to miraculous power, 
to miraculous aid, are transcendental, supranaturalistic. 
But miracle is distinguished from that mode of satis- 
fying human wishes and needs which is in accordance 
with Nature and reason, in this respect, that it satis- 
fies the wishes of men in a way corresponding to the 
nature of wishes — ^in the most desirable way. Wishes 
own no restraint, no law, no time ; they would be ful- 
filled without delay on the instant. And behold I 
miracle is as rapid as a wish is impatient. Miraculous 
power realizes human wishes in a moment, at one stroke, 
without any hindrance. That the sick should become 
well is no miracle ; but that they should become so 
immediately, at a mere word of command, — that is the 
mystery of miracle. Thus it is not in its product or 
object that miraculous agency is distinguished from 
the agency of nature and reason, but only in its mode 
and process ; for if miraculous power were to effect 
something absolutely new, never before beheld, never 
conceived, or not even conceivable, it would be practi- 
cally proved to be an essentially diflferent, and at the 
same time objective agency. But the agency which 
in essence, in substance, is natural and accordant with 
the forms of the senses, and which is supernatural, 
Bupersensual, only in the mode or process, is the agency 
of the imagination. The power of miracle is therefore 
nothing else than the power of the imagination. 

Miraculous agency, is agency directed to an end. 
The yearning after the departed Lazarus, the de- 

♦ Gen. xviii 14. 
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sire of his relatives to possess him again, was 
the motive of the miraculous resuscitation ; the satis- 
faction of this wish, the end. It is true that the mi?:a- 
cle happened " for the glory of God, that the Son of 
God might be glorified thereby ; " but the message 
sent to the Master by the sisters of Lazarus, " Behold, 
he whom thou lovest, is sick," and the tears which 
Jesus shed, vindicate for the miracle a human origin 
and end. The meaning is : to that power which can 
awaken the dead, no human wish is impossible to ac- 
complish. * And the glory of the Son consists in this : 
that he is acknowledged and reverenced as the being 
who is able to do what man is unable, but wishes to 
do. Activity towards an end, is well known to de- 
scribe a circle : in the end it returns upon its begin- 
ning. But miraculous agency is distinguished from 
the ordinary realization of an object, in that it realize^ 
the end without means, that it effects an immediate 
identity of the wish and its fulfilment; that conse^ 
quently it describes a circle, not in a curved, but in a 
straight line, that is, the shortest line. A circle in a 
straight line is the mathematical symbol of miracle. 
The attempt to construct a circle with a straight line, 
would not be more ridiculous than the attempt to 
deduce miracle philosophically. To reason, miracle 
is absurd, inconceivable ; as inconceivable as wooden 
iron, or a circle without a periphery. Before it is 
discussed whether a miracle can happen, let it be 
shown that miracle i. e., the inconceivable, is con^ 
ceivable. 



* " To the whole world it is impossible to raise the dead, but to the 
Lord Christ, not only is it not impossible, but it is no trouble or labour 

to bim This Christ did as a witness and a sign, that he can and 

will raise from death. He does it not at all times and to eyeiy one 

It is enough that he has done it a few times; the rest he leaves 

to the last day." — Luther (T. xvi. p. 618). The positive, essential sig- 
nificence of miracle is therefore that the divine nature is the human 
nature. Miracles confirm, authenticate doctrine. What dootripM? 
Simply this, that God is a Saviour of men, their Redeemer oat c£ all. 
tremble, t. e., % being'correspcndingto the wants and wishes of man, and 
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What suggests to man the notion that miracle is 
conceivable is, that miracle is represented as an event 
perceptible by the senses, and hence man cheats his 
reason by material images which screen the contra- 
diction. The miracle of the turning of water into 
wine, for example, implies in fact nothing else thim 
that water is wine, — ^nothing else than that two abso- 
lutely contradictory predicates or subjects are identi- 
cal ; for in the hand of the miracle-worker there is no 
distinction between the two substances ; the transfor- 
mation is only the visible appearance of this identity 
of two contradictories. But the transformation con- 
ceals the contradiction, because the natural conception 
of change is interposed. Here, however, is no gradual, 
no natural, or, so to speak, organic change ; but an 
absolute, immaterial one ; a pure crecUiio ex nihUo* In 
the mysterious and momentous act of miraculous pow- 
er, in the act which constitutes the miracle, water is 
suddenly and imperceptibly wine : which is equivalent 
to saying that iron is wood, or wooden iron. 

The miraculous act — and miracle is only a transient 
act — ^is therefore not an object of thought, for it nulli- 
fies the verjT principle of thought ; but it is just as 
little an object of sense, an object of real or even pos- 
sible experience. Water is indeed an object of sense, 
and wine also ; I first see water, and then wine ; but 
the miracle itself, that which makes this water sudden- 
ly wine, — this, not being a natural process, but a pure 
perfect without any antecedent imperfect, without any 
modu8j without way or means, is no object of real, or 
even of possible experience. Miracle is a thing of the 
imagination ; and on that very account is it so agree- 
able : for the imagination is the facidty which alone 
corresponds to personal feeling, because it sets 
aside all limits, all laws which are painful to the feel- 
ings, and thus makes objective to man the immediate, 
absolutely unlimited satisfaction of his subjective 

tibanlbM » hnnuui bailiff . What the God-inan doGlans in ward% mim- 
ck dnaoiistrsfeM ad ocmot bj deeds. 
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wishes.* Accordance with subjective inclination, is 
the essential characteristic of miracle. It is true that 
miracle produces also an awful, agitating impressioui 
80 far as it expresses a power which nothing can 
resist, — the power of the imagination. But this im- 
pression lies only in the transient miraculous act : 
the abiding, essential impression is the agreeable one. 
At the moment in which the beloved Lazarus is raised 
up, the surrounding relatives and friends are awe- 
struck at the extraordinary, almighty power which 
transforms the dead into the living ; but soon the re- 
latives fall into the arms of the risen one, and lead 
him with tears of joy to his home, there to celebrate 
a festival of rejoicing. Miracle springs out of feeling, 
and has its end in feeling. Even in the traditional 
representation it does not deny its origin ; the repre- 
sentation which gratifies the feelings is alone the ade- 
quate one. Who can fail to recognise in the narrative 
of the resurrection of Lazarus, the tender, pleasing, 
legendary tone ? t Miracle is agreeable, because, as has 
b^n said, it satisfies the wishes of man'without labour, 
without effort. Labour is unimpassioned, unbelieving, 
rationalistic ; for man here makes his existence depend- 
ent on activity directed to an end,^which activity again 
is itself determined solely by the idea of the objective 
world. But feeling does not at all trouble itself about 
the objective world ; it does no go out of or beyond 
itself; it is happy in itself. The element of culture, 
the northern principle of self-renunciation, is wanting 
to the emotional nature.. The Apostles and Evange- 
lists were no scientifically cultivated men. Culture, 

* This satisfaction is certainly so far limited, that it is nnited to re- 
ligion, to faith in God : a remark which however is so obvious as to bo 
superfluous. But this limitation is in fact no limitation, for God him- 
self is unlimited, absolutely satisfied, self-contented human feeling. 

t The legends of Catholicism— of course only the best, the really 
pleasing ones — arc, as it were, only the echo of the key-note which pre- 
dominates in this New Testament narrative. Miracle might bo fitly de- 
fined as religious humour. CathoUolBm especiaUy has developed mkade 
on this its humourous side. 

h8 
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in general, is nothing else than the exaltation of the 
individual above his subjectivity to objective univer- 
mJ ideas, to the contemplation of the world. The 
Apostles were men of the people ; the people live only 
in themselves, in their feelings : therefore Christianity 
took possession of the people. VoxpopuU vox Dei. 
Did Ciuristianity conquer a single philosopher, histo- 
rian, or poet, of the classical period ? The philoso- 
phers who went over to Christianity were feeble, 
contemptible philosophers. All who had yet the 
classic spirit in them were hostile, or at least indiffer* 
ent to Christianity. The decline of culture was iden- 
tical with the victory of Christianity. The classic 
spirit, the spirit of culture, limits itself by laws, — ^not 
indeed by arbitrary, finite laws, but by inherently true 
and valid ones ; it is determined by the necessity the 
truth of the nature of things ; in a word, it is the 
objective spirit. In place of this, there entered with 
Christianity the principle of unlimited, extravagant, 
fanatical, supranaturalistic subjectivity; a principle 
intrinsically opposed to that of science, of culture,* 
W^th Christianity man lost the capabilitv of conceiy - 
i ng himself as a part of Naturft, nf ihPi ntnyftrsft. £q 
l ong as true, unieigped, un faJsified, uncompromi sing 
Christianlly existed, as long &9 Christianity Vfes a 
hvinp^t practical truth, so long aid real miracles hap- 
pen ; and they necessarily happened, for faith in deadj 
historical, past miracles is itself a dead faitib, the first 
step towards unbelief, or rather ihe first and therefore 
the timid, uncandid, servile mode m which unbelleTin 
miracle finds vent. I5ut where miraci^f^ HftPP^^r ^^ 
definite forms melt in the golden haze of imag ination 
and feeling ; there the world, reality, is n o truth/ ; 

* Culture in the sense in which it is here taken. It is highly charac 
teristic of Christianity, and a popular proof of our positions, that the 
onhr language in which the Divine Spirit was and is held to reveal him- 

A "; P^»*i*»u*y» w not the language of a Sophocles or a Plato, of art 
wad phUosophy, but the vague, unformed, crudely emotional language of 
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Aep^ttemiracle-working, emotional, j> e., gaWeotiy^ 
l y ^g, is held to iKji alu!iB The oblectlv^, real being . 

To the merely emotional man the imagination is 
immediately, without his willing or knowing it, the 
highest, the dominant activity ; and being the highest, 
it is the activity of God, the creative activity. To him 
feeling is an immediate truth and reality ; he cannot 
abstract himself from his feelings, he cannot get beyond 
them : and equally real is his imagination. The ima- 
gination is not to him what it is to us men of active 
understanding, who distinguish it as subjective firom 
objective cognition ; it is immediateljr identical with 
himself, with his feelings, and since it is identical with 
his being, it is his essential, objective, necessary view 
of things. For us, indeed, imagination is an arbitrary 
activity ; but where man has not imbibed the principle' 
of culture, of theory, where he lives and moves only in 
his feelings, the imagination is an immediate, invoIoDr 
tary activity. 

The explanation of miracles by feeling and imagin- 
ation is regarded by many in the present day as super- 
ficial. But let any one transport himself to the time 
when living, present miracles were believed in ; when 
the reality of things without us was as yet no sacred 
article of faith ; when men were so void of any theo- 
retic interest in the world, that they from day to day 
looked forward to its destruction ; when they lived 
only in the rapturous prospect and hope of heaven, 
that is, in the imagination of it (for whatever heaven 
may be, for them, so long as they were on earth, it 
existed only in the imagination) ; when this imagina- 
tion was not a fiction but a truth, nay, the eternal, 
alone abiding truth, not an inert, idle source of conso- 
lation, but a practical moral principle determining ac- 
tions, a principle to which men joyfully sacrificed real 
life, the real world with all its glories ; — ^let him trans- 
port himself to those times and he must himself be 
very superficial to pronounce the psychological genesis 
of miracles superficial. It is no valid objection that 
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nuracles have happened, or are supposed to" have 
happened, in the presence of whole assemblies : no man 
was independent, all were filled with exalted suprana- 
tnralistic ideas and feelings ; all were animated by the 
same faith, the same hope, the same hallucinations. 
And who does not know that there are common or 
similar dreams, conmion or similar visions, especially - 
among impassioned individuals who are closely united 
and restricted to their own circle ? But be that as it 
may. If the explanation of miracles by feeling and 
imagination is superficial, the charge of superficiality 
fidls not on the explainer but on that which he ex- 
plains, namely, on miracle ; for, seen in clear daylight, 
miracle presents absolutely nothing else than the sor- 
cery of the imagination, which satisfies without contra- 
diction all the wishes of the heart.* 

* Many miracles may really have had originally a physical or phyeio- 
kwical phenomenon as their foundation. But we are here considering 
mj the rdigioos significance and geneos of miracle. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE RESURRECTION AND 
OF THE MIRACULOUS CONOEPnON. 



Thb quality of being agreeable to subjective inclina- 
tion belongs not only to practical miracles, in which 
it is conspicuous, as they have immediate reference to 
the interest or wish of the human individual ; it be- 
longs also to theoretical, or more properly dogmatic 
miracles, and hence to the Resurrection and the Mira- 
culous Conception. 

Man, at least in a state of ordinary well-being, has 
the wish not to die. This wish is originally identical 
with the instinct of self-preservation. Whatever lives 
seeks to maintain itself, to continue alive, and conse- 
quently not to die. Subsequently, when reflection and 
feeling are developed under the urgency of life, espe- 
cially of social and political life, this primary negative 
wish becomes the positive wish for a life, and that a 
better life, after death. But this wish involves the 
further wish for the certainty of its fulfilment. Reason 
can aflFord no such certainty. It has therefore been 
said that all proofs of immortality are insuflScient, and 
even that unassisted reason is not capable of appre- 
hending it, still less of proving it. And with justice ; 
for reason furnishes only general proofs ; it cannot 
give the certainty of any personal immortality, and it 
is precisely this certainty which is desired. Such a 
certainty requires an immediate personal assurance, a 
practical demonstration. This can only be eiven to 
me by the fact of a dead person, whose death has been 
previously certified, rising again from the grave ; and 
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he must be no indiJBferent person, but on the contrary 
the type and representative of all others, so that his 
resurrection also may be the type, the guarantee of 
theirs. The resurrection of Christ is tnerefore the 
satisfied desire of man for an immediate certainty of 
his personal existence after death,-— personal immor- 
tality as a sensible, indubitable fact. 

Immortality was with the heathen philosophers a 
question in which the personal interest was only a 
collateral point. They concerned themselves chiefly 
with the nature of the soul, of mind, of the vital prin- 
ciple. The immortality of the vital principle by no 
means involves the idea, not to mention the certainty, 
of personal immortality. Hence the vagueness, dis- 
crepancy, and dubiousness with which the ancients 
express themselves on this subject. The Christians, 
on the contrary, in the undoubting certainty that their 
personal, self-flattering wishes will be fulfilled, t. c, in 
the certainty of the divine nature of their emotions, 
the truth and unassailableness of their subjective feel- 
ings, converted that which to the ancients was a theo- 
retic problem, into an immediate fact, — converted a 
theoretic, and in itself open question, into a matter of 
conscience, the denial of which was equivalent to the 
high treason of atheism. He who denies the resur- 
rection denies the resurrection of Christ, but he who 
denies the resurrection of Christ denies Christ himeelf, 
and he who denies Christ denies God. Thus did 
" spiritual " Christianity unspiritualize what was spir- 
itual ! To the Christians the immortality of the rea- 
son, of the soul, was far too abstract and negative ; 
they had at heart only a personal immortality, such as 
would gratify their feelings ; and the guarantee of this 
lies in a bodily resurrection alone. The resurrection 
of the body is the highest triumph of Christianity over 
the sublime, but certainly abstract spirituality and ob- 
jectivity of the ancients. For this reason the idea of 
the.ressurrection could never be assimilated by- the 
pagan mind. 
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As the Resurrection, which terminates the sacred 
history, (to the Christian not a mere history, but the 
truth itself,) is a realized wish, so also is that which 
commences it, namely, the Miraculous Conception, 
though this has relation not so much to an immediately 
personal interest as to a particular subjective feeling. 

The more man alienates himself from Nature, the 
more subjective, i. €., supranatural, or antinatural, is 
his view of things, the greater the horror he has of 
Nature, or at least of those natural objects and pro- 
cesses which displease his imagination, which affect him 
disagreeably.* The free, objective man doubtless finds 
things repugnant and distasteful in Nature, but he re- 
gards them as natural, inevitable results, and under 
this conviction he subdues his feeling as a merely sub- 
jective and untrue one. On the contrary, the subjective 
man, who lives only in the feelings and imagination, 
regards these things with a quite peculiar aversion. 
He has the eye of that unhappy foundling, who even in 
looking at the loveliest flower could pay attention only 
to the little " black beetle," which crawled over it, and 
who by this perversity of perception had his enjoyment 
in the sight of flowers always embittered. Moreover, 
thQ subjective man makes his feelings the measure, the 
standard of what ought to be. That which does not 
please him, which offends his transcendental, suprana- 
tural, or antinatural feelings, ought not to be. Even 
if that which pleases him cannot exist without being 
associated with that which displeases him, the subjec- 

* " If Adam had not fallen into sin, nothing wonld have been known 
of the cruelty of wolves, lions, bears, &c., and there would not have been 
in all creation anything vexatious and dangerous to man . . . . ; no thomtt, 
or thistles, or diseases . . . . ; his brow would not have been wrinkled ; no 
foot, or hand, or other member of the body would have been feeble or in- 
firm." — " But now, since the Fall, we all know and feel what a fury lurks 
in our flesh, which not only bums and rages with lust and desire, but also 
loathes, when once obtained, the very thing it has desired. But this is 
the fault of original sin, which has polluted all creatures ; wherefore I 
believe that bdfore the Fall the sun was much brighter, water much 
clearer, and the land much richer, and fuller of aU sorts of plants.** — 
Lather (T. i. s. ^22, 323, 829, 337.) 
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tive man is not gnided by the wearisome laws of logic 
tod physics but by the self-will of the imagination j 
hence he drops what is disagreeable in a fact, and 
holds fast alone what is agreeable. Thus the Idea of 
the pnre, holy Virgin pleases him; still he is also 
pleased with the idea of the Mother, but only of the 
Mother who already carries the infant on her arms. 

Virginity in itself is to him the highest moral idea, 
the comu copice of his supranaturalistic feelings and 
ideas, his personified sense of honour and of shame 
before common nature.* Nevertheless, there stirs in 
his bosom a natural feeling also, the compassionate 
feeling which makes the Mother beloved. What then 
is to be done in this diflSculty of the heart, in this con- 
flict between a natural and a supranatural feeling? 
The supranaturalist must unite the two, must comprise 
in one and the same subject two predicates which ex- 
clude each other .f what a plenitude of agreeable, 
sweet, super sensual, sensual eiLotions lies in this com- 
bination ? 

Here we have the key to the contradiction in Catho- 
licism, that at the same time marriage is holy, and 
celibacy is holy. This simply realizes, as a practical, 
contradiction, the dogmatic contradiction of the Virgin 
Mother. But this wondrous union of virginity and 
maternity, contradicting nature and reason, but in the 
highest degree accordant with the feelings andimagin- 

* *^ Tantuxn deniqne abest incesti cnpido, nt nonniillio mbori rit etiam 
pndica conjunctio." — M. Felicis, Oct. c. 3^. One Father was 8o extras 
ordinarily chaste that he had never seen a woman's face, nay, he dreaded 
even touching himself, '' se quoqne ipsnm attingere quodammodo horre- 
bat*' Another Father had so fine an olfactory sense in this matter, that 
on the approach of an unchaste person he perceived an insupportablo 
odoor. — ^Bayle (Diet. Art. Mariana Rem. C). But the supreme, the di- 
vine principle of this hyperphysical delicacy, is the Virgin Mary ; henco 
the Catholics name her Virginnm Gloria, Virginitatis corona, Virgin!- 
tatis typus et forma puritatis, Virginum vexillifera, Virginitatis magisferay 
Virginum prima, Virginitatis primiceria. 

f *' Salve sancta parens, enixa puerpera Kegem, 
Gaudis matris habens cum virginitatis honore.** 

Theol. SchoL Mezger. t W. p. 182. 
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ation, is no product of Catholicism ; it lies already in 
the twofold part which marriage riays in the Bible, 
especially in the view of the Apostle rani. The' super- 
natural conception of Christ is a fundamental doctrine 
of Christianity, a doctrine which expresses its inmost 
dogmatic essence, and which rests on the same founda- 
tion as all other miracles and articles of faith. As 
death, which the philosopher, the man of science, the 
free objective thinker in general, accepts as a natural 
necessity, and as indeed all the limits of nature, which 
are impediments to feeling, but to reason are rational 
laws, were repugnant to the Christians, and were set 
aside by them* through the supposed agency of miracu- 
lous powfer ; so, necessarily, they had an equal repug- 
nance to the natural process of generation, and super- 
seded it. by miracle. The Miraculous Conception is 
not less welcome than the Resurrection, to all believ- 
ers ; for it was the first step towards the pi^rification 
of mankind, polluted by sin and nature. Only because 
the God-man was not infected with original sin, could 
he, the pure one, purify mankind in the eyes of God, to 
whom the natural process of generation was an object 
of aversion, because he himself is nothing else but su- 
pernatural feeling. 

Even the arid Protestant orthodoxy, so arbitrary 
in its criticism, regarded the conception of the God- 
producing Virgin, as a great, adorable, amazing, holy 
mystery of faith, transcending reason.* But with the 
Protestants, who confined the speciality of the Christ- 
ian to the domain of faith, and with whom, in life, it 
was allowable to be a man, even this mystery had only 
a dogmatic, and no longer a practical significance ; 
ihey did not allow it to interfere with their desire of 
marriage. With the Catholics, and with all the old, 
uncompromising, uncritical Christians, that which was 
a mystery of faith, was a mystery of life, of morality .t 

* See e. ^. J. D. Winckler, Philolog. Lactant s. BransrigsQ, 1754, pp. 
247—264. 
t See on ibis talgect PkUot. wtd Christeatkum, by L. Feuerbadu 
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Catholic morality is Christian, mystical ; Prostestant 
morality was, in its very beginning, rationalistic. 
Protestant morality is, and was, a carnal mingling of 
the Christian with the man, the natural, political, civil, 
social man, or whatever else he may be called in dis- 
tinction from the Christian ; Catholic morality cher- 
ished-in its heart the mystery of the unspotted virginity. 
Catholic morality was the Maier doUyrosa : Protestant 
morality a comely, fruitful matron. Protestantism is 
from beginning to end the contradiction between faith 
and love ; for which very reason it has been the source, 
or at least the condition, of freedom. Just because the 
mystery of the Virgo Beipara had with the Protestants 
a place only in theory, or rather in dogma, and no 
longer in practice, they declared that it was impossible 
to express oneself with sufiScient care'and reserve con- 
cerning it, and that it ought not to be made an object 
of speculation. That which is denied in practice has 
no true basis and durability in man, is a mere spectre 
of the mind ; and hence it is withdrawn from the 
investigation of the understanding. Ghosts do not 
brook daylight. 

Even the later doctrine, (which, however, had been 
already enunciated in a letter to St. Bernard, who re- 
jects it,) that Mary herself was conceived without taint 
of original sin, is by no means a " strange school-bred 
doctrine," as it is called by a modern historian. That 
which gives birth to a miracle, which brings forth God, 
must itself be of miraculous, divine origin, or nature. 
How could Mary have had the honour of being over- 
shadowed by the Holy Ghost, if she had not been from 
the first pure? Could the Holy Ghost take up his 
abode m a body polluted by original sin? If the 
principle of Christianity, the miraculous birth of the 
toaviour, does not appear strange to you, why think 
grange the naive, well meaning inferences of Catho- 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHRIST, OR 
THE PERSONAL GOD. 

IThe fundamental dogmas of Christianity- are realized! 
wishes of the heart ; — the essence of Christianity is th^ 
essence of human feeling. It is pleasanter to be pas- 
sive than to act, to be redeemed and made free by an- 
other than to free oneself; pleasanter to make one's 
salvation dependent on a person than on the force of y 
one's own spontaneity ; pleasanter to set before oneself "' / 
an object of love than an object of effort ; pleasanter to J 
know oneself beloved by God than merely to have that ' 
simple, natural self-love which is innate in all beings ; 
pleasanter to see oneself imaged in the love-beaming 
eyes of another personal being, than to look into the 
concave mirror of self, or into the cold depths of the 
ocean of Nature ; pleasanter. in short, to allow oneself j 
to be acted on by one s own feeling as by another, but ) 
yet fundamentally idential being, than to regulate one— ^ 
self by reas^jnj Feeling is the oblique case of the eg^ 
the ego in the accusative. The ego of Fichte is desti- 
tute of feeling, because the accusative is the same as 
the nominative, because it is indeclinable. But feelin9 
or sentiment is the ego acted on by itself, and by itseS \ 
as another being, — the passive ego. Peeling changes 
the active in man into the passive, and the passive into 
the active. To feeling, that which thinks is the thing 
thought, and the thing thought is that which thinksl \/ 
Peeling is the dream of Nature ; and there is nothing 
more blissful, nothing more profpund than dreaming. 
But what is dreaming ? The reversing of the waking 
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conscionsness. In dreaming, the active is th e passive , 

the passive the active; in dreaming, I take the spon- 

taneous action of my own mind for an action upon me 

from without, my emotions for events, my coiic CT ) t ion8 

^ and sensations fox truft-fisiatences i^S^iSfiayL^^Or- 

iTsuffer what I also j>erform. Dreaming i s a doubl e 

refracEon of tEe'rays offi^^t i hence its indescribable 

charm^ It is the same ego, the si^mft Toeing in dreaming 

as in waking ,• the only distinction is, that in waking, 

the ego acts on itself j whereas, in dreaming^ it jg acted 

on by itself as by another being. I think "^y^^fzz^ ^ 

passionless, rationalistic'pbsition ; lam thx)vgBoy Gpd, 

and think myself only as thought bv God^^is a position 

pregnant with feeling, religious. ' "Feeling is a dream 

with the eyes open; religion the dream o Fwaking 

consciousness : dreaming is the key to the mys teries of 

religion. 

^ The highest law of feeling is the immediate wH.Y pf 

[will and deed,* of wishing and reality. Thi s law is ful - 

[jgLlled by the Redeernqr. As external mir acles, in 

opposition to natural activity, realize imme diately the 

physical wants and wishes of man; so the Kedeemer , 

the Mediator, the God-man, in opposition to the moral 

spontaneity of the natural or rationalistic man, satisfies 

immediately the inward moral wants and wishes, since 

** he dispenses man on his own side from any intermediate 

activity. What thou wishest is already effected. Thou 

desirest to win, to deserve happiness. "Hbralijty Js iK 

condition, the means of happiness. But thou canst not 

fulfil this condition"; that is. in truth, thou nee dest not . 

That whifit.than.seekest to do has already been djonc. 

•Thou hast only to be passive, thou needest onl yT)3feve, 

|^lX.enjoy. Thou desirest to makeG^d favourable to 

xnee, to appease his anger, to be at peace with thy 

conscience. But this peace exists already ; this peace 

IS the Mediator, the God-man. He is thy appeased con- 

A2}^^^^ ; he is the fulfilment of the law, and therewith 

(^^thefulfilment of thy own wish and effort. 

rherefore it is no longer the law, but the Mfiller of 
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the laTf, who is the model, the guiding thread, the rule •^ 
of thy life. He who fulfils the law, annuls the law. 
The law has authority, has validity, only in relation to 
him who violates it. But he who perfectly fulfils the 
law, says to it: What thou wiliest I spontaneously 
will, and what thou commandest I enforce by deeds ; 
my life is the true, the living law. The fulfiller oif the 
law, therefore, necessarily steps into the place of the 
law ; moreover he becomes a new law, one whose yoke 
is light and easy. For in place of the merely imperative 
law, he presents himself as an example, as an object of 
love, of admiration and emulation, and thus becomes 
the Saviour from sin. Xhe law does not give me the 
power to fulfil the law ; no I it is hard and merciless ; 
it only commands, without troubling itself whether I 
can fulfil it, or how I am to fulfil it; it leaves me to 
myself, without counsel or aid. But h e wh o prese nts^ 
hims elf to me as a n example^ lights up lay. path, t§:kes 1 
me by the "Ba nd, a ndlmpa rts to me his own s trength ./ 
The lawjends no p(m but exain^e 

works mTfacIes. The law ia.dead ; but, example ani- 
mates, inspires, carries_inen invplvntpxily^QjQng with iL 
The law speaks only tojthe understand'iagi.and setslit- 
self direc tly in o p pos ition to the instincts ; ^x^mplgj 
on the contrary, appeals to a powerful instinct, imme-l 
Siately connected with the activity of the senses, that}^ 
of involuntar y imitation. Example operates on the 
Teelings and imagination. In short, example has magi- 
cal, u e., sense-aflfecting powers ; for the magical or 
involuntary force of attraction, is an essential property 
as of matter in general, so in particular of that whicn 
affects the senses. 

The ancients saidj that jf .virtuecpuld beconae visible, 
its beauty would win and inspire all hearts. ~^TKe 
Christians were go happy, as. to sge even this wist fuT- 
filledi. The heathens had an unwritten, the Jews 1a 
written law ; the Christians had a model — a visible, 
personal, living law, a l>w made flesh. Hence the joy- 
fulness especially of the primitive ChristiaxiSi hence the 
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glory of Christianity that it alone contains and bestows 
the power to resist sin. And this glory is not to be 
denied it. Only it is to be observed that the power 
of the exemplar of virtue is not so much the power of 
example in general, just as the power of religious music 
is not the power of religion, but the power of music ;♦ 
and that therefore, though the image of virtue has 
virtuous actions as its consequences, these actions are 
destitute of the dispositions and motives of virtue. 

'But ^Wiggjirij^T^ tn^A aATiflA ^f thft l-ft^ftftlTiiyigr and 

^re conJcilmg power of example in distinction from the 
power of law, to which we have reduced the antithesis 
of the law and Christ, by no* means expresses the full 
religious significance of the Christian redemption and 
reconciliation. In this, everything reduces itself to 
the personal power of that miraculous intermediate 
being who is neither God alone nor man alone, but a 
man who is also God, and a God who is also man, and 
who can therefore only be comprehended in connection 
jyith the significance of miracle. In this, t he miracu- 
nons Redeemer is nothing else than th fi rpfllfyd wirii 
o f feeling to be free from the laws of morality, i, e. , 
f rom the conditions to which virtue is united in the 
natural course of things ; the realized wish to be freed ' 
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giveness of sins, and gives the eternal life, and costs 
nothing more than that thou shouldst hear the word, 
and when thou hast heard it shouldst believe. If thou 
believest, thou hast it without pains, cost, delay, or 
difficulty."! But that hearing of the word of God, 

* In relation to this, the confession of Augustine is interesting. " Ita 
fluctuo intor periculum voluptatis et experimentum salubritatis : magisqua 
adducor . . . cantandi consuetadinem approbare in ecclesia, np per obleo- 
tamenta annum infirmior animus in affectum pietatis assurgat Tamen 
com mihi accidit, ut nos amplius cantus, quam res qasd canitor moveat^ 
poenaliter me peccare confiteor.**— Oonfess. L x. c 33. 

t Th. zvi. p. 490. 
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which is followed by faith, is itself a " gift of God." 
Thus faith is nothing else than a psychological miracle, 
^J^"P^^"'*^"^"' npAT-gfinn /^^ won ^n mm, as JUutJier 

likewise says. But Tnan hppnTnPa frPP from ff JTi and 

from the conHfiioua ness of guilt only through faith.— 
morality is dependent on faith, the virtues of the 
heathens are only splendid sins ; th us he be comes mor- 

fllly ir(>.(^. a.j\(\ good only thrmigrh mirSi^Tft: 

That the idea of miraculous power is one with the 
idea of the intermediate being, at once divine and 
human, has historical proof in the fact that the mira- 
cles of the Old Testament, the delivery of the law, 
Providence — all the elements which constitute the 
essence of religion, were in the later Judaism attributed 
to the Logos. In Philo, however, this Logos still 
hovers in the air between heaven and' earth, now as 
abstract, now as concrete; that is, Philo vacillates 
between himeelf as a philosopher and himself as a 
religious Israelite, between the positive element of 
religion and the metaphysical idea of deity ; but in 
such a way that even the abstract element is with him 
more or less invested with imaginative forms. In 
Christianity this Logos first attained perfect consist- 
ence, i. e., religion now concentrated itself exclusively 
on that element, that object, which is the basis of its 
essential difierence. The Logos is the personified es* 
sence of religion. Hence the definition of God as the 
essence of feeling, has its complete truth only in the 
Logos. 

God as God is feeling as yet shut up, hidden ; only 
Christ is the unclosed, open feeling or heart. In 
Christ feeling is first perfectly certain of itself, and 
assured beyond doubt of the truth and divinity of its 
own nature ; for Christ denies nothing to feeling ; he 
fulfils all its prayers. In God the soul is still silent . 
as to what affects it most closely, — ^it only sighs ; but 
in Christ it speaks out fully ; here it has no longer 
any reserves. To him who only sighs, wishes are still 
attended with disquietude ; he rather complains that 
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what he wishes is not, than openly, positively declares 
what he wishes ; he is still in doubt whether his wish- 
es have the force of law. But in Christ, all anxiety 
of the soul vanishes ; he is the sighing soul passed 
into a song of triumph over its complete satisfaction ; 
. he is the joyful certainty of feeling that its wishes 
hidden in God have truth and reality, the actual vic- 
tory over death, over all the powers of the world and 
Nature, the resurrection no longer merely hoped for, 
but already accomplished ; he is the heart released 
from all oppressive limits, from all sufferings, — 
the soul in perfect blessedness, the Godhead made 
visible.* 

jTo see God is the highest wish, the highest triumph 
iof the heart. Christ is this wish, this triumph, fulHF 
led. God, as an object of thought only, i. e., God as 
God, is always a remote being ; the relation to_himis 
ah abstract one, like that relation of friendship^ in 
which we stand to a man who is distant from us, and 
personally unknown to us. However his works, the 
proofs of love which he gives us, may make his np,ture 
present to us, there always remains an unfilled void, 
— the heart is unsatisfied, we long to see him. So long 
as we have not met a being face to face, we are always 
in doubt whether he be really such as we imagine him ; 
actual presence alone gives final confidence, perfect 
^ repose. Christ is God known personally ; Christ, 
/ therefore, is the blessed certainty that God is what the 
I soul desires and needs him to be. God, as the object 

♦ " Because Grod has given ns his Son, he has with him given ns every- 
thing, whether it be caUed devil, sin, hell, heaven, righteousness, life : all, 
all must be ours, because the Son is ours as a gift, in whom all else is 
included.'*— Luther (T. xv. p. 311.) " The best part of the resurrection 
has already happened ; Christ, the head of aU Christendom, has passed 
through death, and risen from the dead. Moreover, the most excellent 
part ^ me, my soul, has likewise passed through death, and is with Christ 
in the heavenly being. What harm, then, can death and the grave do 
me ? " — ^Luther (T. xvi p. 235.) " A Christian man has equal power 
with Christ, has fellowship with him and a common tenure. (T. xiii.p. 
648.) *' Whoever cleaves to Christ, has as much as he." (T. xvL 
p. BU.^ 
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of prayer, is indeed already a human being, since he 
sympathizes with human misery, grants human wishes ; 
but still he is not yet an object to the religious con- 
sciousness as a real man. Hence, only in Christ is th e 
last wish of religion re alized, the thystery of religious 
fe e liu^ i r^Ulved ^ —sol v ed however in the iftngriiflgfi of 
imagery proper to religion, for what God is in essence, 
that Christ is in actual appearance. So far the Christ- 
ian religion may justly be called the absolute religion. 
That God who in himself is nothing else than the na- 
ture of man, should also have a real existence as such, 1 
should be as man an object to the consciousness — this 1 
is the goaj^of relig ion. And this the Christian reli-) 
gion has attained in tho incarnation of God, which is 
by no means a transitory act, for Christ remains man 
even after his ascension, — ^man in heart and man in 
form, only that his body is no longer an earthly one, 
liable to suflfering. 

The incarnations of the Deity with the orientals — 
the Hindoos for example, have no such intense mean- 
ing as the Christian incarnation ; just because they 
happen often they become indiflferent, they lose their 
value. The manhood of God is his personality ; the 
proposition, God is a personal being, means : God is 
a human being, God is a man. Personality is an ab- 
straction, which has reality only in an actual man.* 
The idea which lies at the foundation of the incarna- 
tions of God is therefore infinitely better conveyed by 
one incarnation, one personality. Where God ap- 
pears in several persons successively, these personali- 
ties are evanescent. What is required is a permanent, 
an exclusive personality. Where there are many in- 
carnations, room is given for inumerable others ; the 
imagination is not restrained ; and even those incar- 

* This exhibits clearly the untrafhfulnefls and vanity of the modem 
^peculations concerning the personality of God. If yon are not ashamed 
of a personal God, do not be ashamed of a corporeal God. An abstract 
coloorless piersonality, a personality without flesh and blood, is an emptj 
■hade. 

I 
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nations which are already real pass into the category 
of the merely possible and conceivable, into the 
category of fancies, or of mere appearances. But 
where one personality is exclusively believed in and 
contemplated, this at once impresses with the power 
of an historical personality ; imagination is done awav 
with, the freedom to imagine others is renounced. 
This one personality presses on me the belief in its 
reality. The characteristic of real personality is pre- 
cisely exclusiveness, — the Leibnitzian principle of 
distinction, namely, that no .one existence is exactlv 
like another. The tone, the emphasis, with which 
tiiie one personality is expressed, produces such an 
effect on the feelings, that it presents itself immedi- 
ately as a real one, and is converted from an ob- 
1'ect of the imagination into an object of historical 
knowledge. 

Longing is the necessity of feeling ; and feeling longs 
for a personal God. But this longing after the per- 
sonality of God is true, earnest, and profound, only 
when it is the longing for one personality, when it is 
satisfied with one. With the plurality of persons, the 
truth of the want vanishes, and personality becomes a 
mere luxury of the imagination. But that which op- 
erates with the force of necessity, operates with the 
force of reality on man. That which to the feelings 
is a necessary being, is to them immediately a real 
being. Longing says : There must be a personal God, 
i. e., it cannot be that there is not ; satisfied feeling 
says : He is. The guarantee of his existence lies for 
feeling in its sense of the necessity of his existence ; 
the necessity of the satisfaction in tl^e force of the 
want. Necessity knows no law besides itself ; neces- 
sity brof^ks iron. Feeling knows no othfx necessity 
than its own, than the necessity of feelipg, than long- 
ing ; it holds in extreme horror the necessity of Nature, 
the necessity of reason. Thus to feeling, a subjective, 
sympathetic, personal God is necessary ; but it 4^ 
mands one personality alone, and this an historical, 
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real one. Only when it is satisfied in the unity of 
personality has feeling any concentration ; plurality 
dissipates it. 

But as the truth of personality is unity, and as the 
truth of unity is reality, so the truth of real personality 
is — Uood. The last proof, announced with peculi«i^ 
emphasis by the author of the fourth gospel, that th'o 
visible person of God was no phantasm, no illusion, 
but a real man, is, that blood flowed from his side on 
the cross. If the personal God has a true sympath y 
wUhjl^A^ I.; Iiu iiinHi, }v{\mm Sillier distress , unlvin 
His Buttering lies the assurance of his reality ; only on 
this depends the impressiveness of the incarnation. 
To see God does not satisfy feeling ; the eyes give no 
sufl&cient guarantee. The truth of vision is confirmed 
only by touch. But as subjectively touch, so, objectively 
the capability of being touched, palpability, 'passibility, 
is the last criterion of reality; hence the passion of 
Christ is the highest confidence, the highest self enjoy- 
ment, the highest consolation of feeling ; for only in 
the blood of Christ is the thirst for a personal, that 
is, a human, sympathizing, tender God, allayed. 

"Wherefore we hold it to be a pernicious error 
when such (namely, divine) majesty is taken away from 
Christ according to his manhood, thereby depriving 
Christians of their highest consolation, which they 
have in ... . the promise of the presence of their 
Head, King and High Priest, who has promised them 
that not his mere Godhead, which to us poor sinners 
is as a consuming fire to dry stubble, but He, He, the 
Man — who has spoken with us, who has proved all sor- 
rows in the human form which he took upon him, who 
therefore can have fellow-feeling with us as his brethren, 
— ^that He will be with us in all our need, according to 
the nature whereby he is our brother, and we are flesh 
of his flesh."* 

It is superficial to say that Christianity is not the 

* GonoQrdienb. Erklftr. Art. 8. 

I2 
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religion of one personal God, but of three personalties. 
These three personalties have certainly an existence 
in dogma ; but even there the personality of the Holy 
Spirit is only an arbitrary decision which is con- 
tradicted by inipersonal definitions, as for example 
fkat the Holy Spirit is the gift of the Father and 
Son* 

Already the very " procession " of the Holy Ghost 
presets an evil prognostic for his personality, for a 
personal being is produced only by generation, not by 
an indefinite emanation or by spiraiw. And even the 
Father, as the representative of the rigorous idea of 
the Godhead, is a personal beii^ only according to 
opinion and assertion, not according to his definitions : 
he is an abstract idea, a purely rationalistic being. 
Only Ghrisjt is the plastic personality. To personality, 
belongs form: form is the reality of personality. — 
Christ alone is the personal God ; he is the real God 
of Christians, a truth which cannot be too often re- 
peated.f In him alone is concentrated the Christian 
w'religion, the essence of religion in general. He alone 

* This was eiEcellently shown hy Faustas Socinns. See his Defens. 
Animady. in Assert TheoL GoU. Posnan. de trino et nno Deo. Ireno* 
poll, 1656. c. 11. 

f Let the reader examine, with reference to this, the writings of llie 
Christian orthodox theologians against the heterodox; for example, 
against the Socinians. Modem theologians, indeed, agree wi^ the latter, 
as is well known, in pronouncing the divinity of Chnst as accepted hy 
the Chnrch to he imhiblical ; hut it is undeniably the characteristic prin- 
ciple of Christianity, and even if it does not stand in the Bible in the form 
which is given to it by dogma, it is nevertheless a necessary consequence * 
of what is found in the Bible. A being who is the fulness of the godhead 
bodily, who is omniscient (John xvi. 30) and almighty (raises the dead, 
works miraclesO who is before all things, both In time and rank, who has 
life in himself (though an imparted life) like as the father has life in him- 
sdf,— what, if we foUow out fiie consequences, can such a being be, but 
God ? ** Cbrist is one with the Father in will ;'* — ^but unity of will pre- 
fumsoses unity of nature. " Christ is the ambassador, the representative 
of wod ;'*-^but God can only be represented by a divine being. I can 
only choose as my representative one in whom I find the same or similar 
qualities as in myself ; otherwise I belie myself. 
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meets the loBging for a personal 6o(l ; he alone is 9A 
existence identical with the nature of feeling ; on him 
alone are heaped all the joys of the imagination, mA 
all the sdfferings of the heart ; in him alone are feel* 
ing and imagination exhausted. Christ is the blending 
in one of feeling and imagination. 

Christianity is distinguished from other religions ^ 
by this, that in other religions the heart and imagina- 
s tion are divided, in Christianity they coincide. Here 
the imagination does not wander, left to itself ; it fol- 
lows the leadings of the heart ; it describes a circle, 
whose centre is feeling. Imagination is here limited 
by the wants of the heart, it only realizes the wishes 
of feeling, it has reference only to the one thing need- 
ful ; in brief, it has, at least generally, a practical, 
concentric tendency, not a vagrant, merely poetic one. 
The miracles of Christianity — ^no product of free, 
spontaneous activity, but conceived in the bosom of 
yearning, necessitous feeling — place us immediately 
on the ground of common, real life ; they act on the 
emotional man with irresistible force, because they 
have the necessity of feeling on their side. The power 
of imagination is here at the same time the power of 
the heart, — ^imagination is only the victorious, triumph-/ 
ant heart. 

With the orientals, with the Greeks, imagination, 
untroubled by the wants of the heart, revelled in the 
enjoyment of earthly splendour and glory ; in Chris- 
tianity, it descended from the palace of the gods into 
the abode of poverty, where only want rules, — it 
humbled itself under the sway of the heart. But the 
more it limited itself in extent, the more intense be- 
came its strength. The wantonness of the Olympian 
gods could not maintain itself before the rigorous 
necessity of the heart ; but imagination is omnipotent 
when it has a bond' of union with the heart. . And 
this bond between the freedom of the imagination and 
the necessity of the heart is Christ. All things are 
subject to Christ ; he is the Lord of the world who 
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does with it what He will : but this unlimited power 
over Nature is itself again subject to the power of the 
heart ; — Christ commands raging Nature to be still, 
but only that he may hear the sighs of the needy. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE DISHNOTION BETWEEN CHRISTIANITY AND 
HEATHENISM. 



Christ is the omnipotence of suojectivity, the heart 
released from all the bonds and laws of Nature, the 
soul excluding the world, and concentrated only on 
itself, the reality of all the heart's wishes, t^e Easter 
festival of the heart, the ascent to heaven of the im- 
agination: — Christ therefore is the distinction of 
Christianity from Heathenism. 

In Christianty, man was concentrated only on him- 
self, he unlinked himself from the chain of sequences 
in the system of the universe, he made himself a self- 
sufficing whole, an absolute, extra-and supramundane 
being. Because he no longer regarded himself as a 
being immanent in the world, because he severed him- 
self from connexion with it, he felt himself an unlimit- 
ed being — ^for the sole limit of subjectivity is the 
world, is objectivity), — ^he had no longer any reason 
to doubt the truth and validity of his subjective wishes 
and feelings. 

The heathens, on the contrary, not shutting out Na^ 
ture by retreating within themselves, limited theirj 
subjectivity by the contemplation of the world. Highly 
as the ancients estimated the intelligence, the reason, 
they were yet liberal and objective enough, theoreti- 
cally as well as practically to allow that which they 
distinguished from mind, namely, matter, to live, and 
even to live eternally; the Christians evinced their f 
theoretical as, well as practical intolerance in theirj 
belief that they secured the eternity of their subjeo- 1 
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Itive life, only by anmhilating, as in the doctrine of the 
destruction of the world, the opposite of subjectivity — 
/Nature. The ancients were free from themselves, but 
their freedom was that of indiflFerence towards them- 
selves ; the Christians were free from Nature, but their 
freedom was not that of reason, not true freedom, 
which limits itself by the contemplation of the world, 
by Nature, — ^it was the freedom of feeling and imagin- 
(jtttion, the freedom of miracle. The ancients were so 
'Enraptured by the Cosmos, that they lost sight of them- 
selves, suflfered themselves to be merged in the whole; 
the Christians deroised the world; — -what is the cpeBr 
tute compared with the Creator? what are sun, moon, 
and eartiii, compared with the human soul?^ The 
world passes away, but man, nay, the individual, per- 
sonal man is eternal. If the Christisuis severed man 
from all community with Nature, and hence fell into 
the extreme of an arrogant fastidiousness, which stig* 
matized the remotest comparison of man with the 
brutes as an impious violation of human dipiity ; the 
heathens, on the other hand, fell into the opposite ex- 
j treme, into that spirit of depreciation which aboUshee^ 
' the distinction between man and the brute, or even, as 
was the case, for example, with Gelsus, the opponent 
of Christianity, degrades man beneath .the brute. 

But the heathens considered man not only in con- . 
nexion with the universe ; they considered the indivi- 
dual man, in connexion with other men, as member of 
a commonwealth. They rigorously distinguished the 
individual from the species, the individual as a part from 
the race as a whole, and they subordinated the part 
to the whole. Men pass away, but mankind remains, 
says a heathen philosopher. " Wilt tiiou grieve over 

* " How muoh better is it, that I should lose the inrhole world than 
diat I shoTild lose God, who created the world, and can create innumer- 
able wcMrlds, who is better than a hundred thousand, than innumerable 
worlds ? For what sort of a comparison is that of the temporal with the 

eternal? One soul is better that the whole world.** — ^I^uther 

Cr.alx.p. 21). 
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the lo8» of thy denght^?" vritee Salpicins to Ciomro* 
*^ Great, renowned cities and ^npires have pa68e<ft 
away, and thou behavest thus at the death of an 
homtmculuay a little human being! Where is thy phi- 
losophy ?" The idea of man as an individual was t© 
the ancients a secondary one, attained through the 
idea of the species. Though they thought highly of 
the race, hig:hly of the excellences of mankind, highly i^^*^ 
and sublimejy of the intelligence, they nevertheless:^ l*^ 
thought slightly of the individual. Christianity, on 
the contrary, cared nothing for the species, and had 
only the individual in its eye and mind. Christianity — < 
not, certainly, the Christianity of the pi^esent day, 
which has incorporated with itself the culture of hea- 
thenism, and has preserved only the name and some 
general positions of Christianity — is the direct oppo- 
site of heathenism, and only when it is regarded as 
such is it truly comprehended, and untravestied by 
arbitrary speculative interpretation ; it is true so far 
as its opposite is false and false so far as its opposite 
is true. The ancients sacrificed the individual to the 
species ; the Christians sacrificed the species to the 
individual. Or, heathenism conceived the individual 
only as a part in distinction from the whole of the 
species ; Christianity, on the contrary, conceived the 
individual only in immediate, undistinguishable unity 
with the species. 

To Christianity the individual was the object of an 
immediate Providence, that is, an immediate object of 
the Divine Being. The heathens believed in a Provi- 
dence for the individual, only through his relation to 
the race, through law, through the order <tf the world, 
and thus only m a mediate, natural, and not miracu- 
lous Providence;* but the Christians left out the 
intermediate process, and placed themselves in imme- 
diate connexion with the prescient, all-embracing, uni- 

* It is true that the heathen philosophers also, as Plato, Socrates thd 
Stoics (see c^r. J. Lipsius, Physiol. Stoic. 1. i. diaa. ad.) believed thftt the 
divine Providence extended not merely to the general, but a)#o to the 

i8 
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rersal Being ; t. e., they immediately identified the 

.w individual with the universal being. 
f But the idea of deity coincides with the idea-of hu- 

(j»anity. All divine attributes, all the attributes which 
make God God, are attributes of the species-^attri- 
butes, which in the individual are limited, but the limits 
of which are abolished in the essence of the species, 
and even in its existence, in so far as it has its com* 

eete existence only in all men taken together. My 
lowledge, my will, is limited; but my limit is not the 
limit of another man, to say nothing of mankind | what 
is difficult to me is easy to another ; what is im- 
possible, inconceivable, to one age, is to the com- 
ing age conceivable and possible. My life is bound to 
a limited time ; not so the life of humanity. The his- 
tory of mankind consists of nothing else than a contin- 
uous and progressive conquest of limits, which at a 
given time pass for the limits of humanity, and there- 
fore for absolute insurmountable limits. But the future 
always unveils the fact, that the alleged limits of the 
species were onlv limits of individuals. The most 
striking proofs of this are presented by the history of 
philosophy and of physical science. It would be highly 
interesting and instructive to write a history of the 
. sciences entirely from this point of view, in. order to 
exhibit in all its vanity the presumptuous notion of 
the individual that he can set limits to his race. Thus 
the species is unlimited ; the individual alone limited. 

J But the sense of limitation is painful, and hence the 
[dividual frees himself from it by the contemplation 
'the perfect Being ; in this contemplation he possesses 
hat otheniise is wanting to him. With the Christ- 
ns God is nothing else than the immediate unity of 

portictilar, the individual; but they identified Providence with Nature, 
Law, NecesMty. The Stoics, who were the orthodox speculatista of hea- 
thenism, did indeed believe in miracles wrought by Providence (Cic. de 
Nat. Deor. 1. ii. and de Divinat. 1. i.) ; bnt their miracles had no such 
Bnpranaturalistic significance as those of Christianity, though they also 
appealed to the supranaturalistic axiom : ** Mhil est quod Deus efiSicera 
noB posiit." 
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Jroecies and indmduality, of the universal and indivi- 
5jal being. God is the idea of the species as an indi- 
vitnal— -^e idea or essence of the species, which as a 
spe^es, as nniversal being, as the totality of all per- 
fections, of all attributes or realities, freed from all 
the linjts which exist in the consciousness and feeling 
of the injividual, is at the same time again an indivi- 
dual, personal being. Ipse suum esse est. Essence and 
existence a^e in God identical ; which means nothing^ 
else than tha*; he is the idea, the essence of the species, 
conceived imijediately as an existence, an individual.^ 
The highest io^a on the stand-point of religion is '^ 
God does not lo\e, he is himself love ; he does not live, 
ho is life; he is no^, just, butjustice itself; not a person, 
but personality itself, — the species, the idea, as imme- 
diately a concrete existence.* 

Because of this imjciediate unity of the species with 
individuality, this concentration of all that is univer- 
sal and real in one personal being, God is a deeply 
moving object, enraptuilng to the imagination ; ^ 
whereas, the idea of humanity has little power over the 
feelings, because humanity is only an abstraction ; and 
the reality which presents itself to us in d ist inctio n 
from tliis abstraction , is the'^ultitude of separate* 
limited individuals. In God, on the contrary, feeling] 
has immediate satisfaction, because here all is em-j 
braced in one, i. e., because here the species has an / 
immediate existence, — is an individuality. God is love, 
is justice, as itself a subject ; he is the perfect universal 
being as one being, the infinite extension of the species 
as an all-comprehending unity. But God is only man's 
intuition of his own nature ; thus the Christians are dis- 
tinguished from ijie heathens in this, that they imm^lTl 
diately identify the individual with the species — ^thaf^ 
with them the individual has the significance of the 
species, the individual by himself is held to be the per- 

* " Dicimur amare et Dens ; dicimur nosse et Detis. £t multa in 
hone modum. Sed Dens amat at chaiitas, noYit ut ventas etc."— Ber- 
nard, (de Consider. 1. r.) 
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feet representative of the species — tiiat they deify the 
htiinan individual, make him the absolute being. 

Especially characteristic is the difference betwe^ 
Christianity and Heathenism concerning the relal*)^ 
of the individual to the intelligence, to the understod- 
ing, to the vovq. The Christians individualize*' the 
s/ understanding, the heathens made it a uj^ver^al 
essence. To the heathens, the understandi^, the in- 
telligence, was the essence of man ; to the (nristians, 
it was only a part of themselves. To tb^ heathens 
therefore only the intelligence, the sp5ci<3S, to the 
Christians the individual, was immortajf *• €., divine. 
Hence follows the further difference between heathen 
and Christian philosophy. 

The most unequivocal expression, tiic characteristio 
symbol of this immediate identity at the species and 
individuality in Christianity, is.Ckrist, the real God of 
the Christians. Christ is the ide*l of humanity become 
existent, the compendium of all moral and divine per- 
fections to the exclusion of aH that is negative ; pure, 
heavenly, sinless man, the typical man, the Adam Kad- 
mon ; not regarded as tfce totality of the species, of 
mankind, but immediately as one individual, one 

I person. Christ, i. e., the Christian, religious Christ, 
IS therefore not the central, but the terminal point of 
history. The Christians expected the end of the 
world, the close of history. In the Bible, Christ him- 
self, in spite of all the falsities and sophisms of our 
exegetists, clearly prophesies the speedy end of the 
world. History rests only on the distinction of 
the individual from the race. Where this dis- 
tinction ceases history ceases ; the very soul of his- 
tory is extinct. Nothing remains to man but the con- 
templation and appropriation of this realized Ideal, 
and the spirit of proselytism, which seeks to extend 
^e prevalence of a fixed belief,— the preaching that 
W)a has appeared, and that the end of the world is 
at hand. 
Since the immediate identity of the species and the 
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individual oversteps tke limits of reason and Nature, 
it followed of course that this universal, ideal indivi- 
dual was declared to be a transcendent, supernatural, 
heavenly being. It is therefore a perversity to attempt 
to deduce from reason the immediate identity of the 
species and individual, for it is only the imagination 
which eflfects this identity, the imagination to which 
nothing is impossible, and which is also the creator of 
miracles; for the greatest of miracles is the being 
who while he. is an individual is at the same time the 
ideal, the species, humanity in the fulness of its per- 
fection and infinity, i, e., the Godhead. Hence it is 
also a perversity to adhere to the biblical or dogmatic 
Christ, and yet to thrust aside miracle. If the prin- 
ciple be retained, wherefore deny its necessary conse- 
quences ? 

The total absence of the idea of the species in Chris- 
tianity is especially observable in its characteristic 
doctrine of the universal sinfulness of men. For there 
lies at the foundation of this doctrine the demand that 
the individual shall not be an individual, a demand 
which again is based on the presupposition that the 
individ^ial by himself is a perfect being, is by himself 
the adequate presentation or existence of the species.* 
Here is entirely wanting the objective perception, the 
consciousness, "that the thou belongs to the perfection 
of the /, that men are required to constitute humanity, 
that only men taken together are what man should 
and can be. All men are sinners. Granted : but 
they are not all sinners in the same wav ; on the con- 
trary, there exists a great and essential diflference be- 
tween them. One man is inclined to falsehood, ano- 
ther is not ; he would rather give up his life than 

* It is true that in one sense the individual is the ahsolute — ^in the 
phniseology of Leibnitz, the mirror of the universe, of the infinite. But 
in so far as there are many individuals, each is only a single and, as 
such, a finite mirror of the infinite. It is true also, in opposition to the 
abstraction of a sinless man, that each individual regarded in himself is 
perfect, and only by comparison imperfect, for each is what alone he 
oftnbe. 
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break his word or tell a lie ; the third has a propen- 
sity to intoxication, the fourth to licentiousness ; 
while the fifth, whether by favour of Nature, or from 
the energy of his character, exhibits none of these 
vices. Thus, in the moral as well as the physical and 
intellectual elements, men compensate for each other, 
so that taken as a whole they are as they should be, 
they present the perfect man. 

Hence intercourse ameliorates and elevates; — in- 
voluntarily and without disguise, man is different 
in intercourse from what he is when alone. Love 
especially works wonders, and the love of the sexes 
most of all. Man and woman are the complement 
of each other, and thus united they first present 
the species, the perfect man.* Without species, love 
is inconceivable. Love is nothing else than the self- 
consciousness of the species as evolved within the dif- 
ference of sex. In love, the reality of the species, 
which otherwise is only a thing of reason, an object 
of mere thought, becomes a matter of feeling, a truth 
of feeling ; for in love, man declares himself unsatis- 
fied in his individuality taken by itself, he postulates 
the existence of another as a need of the heart ; he 
reckons another as part of his own being ; he declares 
the life which he has through love to be the truly 
human life, corresponding to the idea of man, t. e., of 
the species. The individual is defective, imperfect, 
weak, needy ; but love is strong, perfect, contented, 
free from wants, self sufficing, infinite ; because in 
it the self-consciousness of the individuality is the 
mysterious self-consciousness of the perfection of the 
race. But this result of love is produced by friend- 
ship also, at least where it is intense, where it is a 

* With the Hindoos (Inst of Menu) he alone is '* a perfect man who 
consists of three united persons, his wife, himself and his son. For man 
and wife, and father and son, are one." The Adam of the Old Testa- 
ment also is incomplete without woman ; he feels his need of her. But 
the Adam of the New Testament, the Christian, heavenly Adam, the 
Adam who is consdtnted with a view to the destmction of this world, 
haa no longer any sexual impnlses or functions. 
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religion,* as it was with the ancients. Friends com- 
pensate for each other ; friendship is a means of virtue, 
and more : it is itself virtue, dependent however on 
participation. Friendship can only exist between the 
virtuous, as the ancients said. But it cannot be based 
on perfect similarity; on the contrary, it requires 
diversity, for friendship rests on a desire for self-com- 

Eletion. One friend obtains through the other what 
e does not himself possess. The virtues of the one 
atone for the failings of the other. Friend justifies friend 
before God. However faulty a man may be, it is proof 
that there is a germ of good in him if he has worthy 
men for his friends. If I cannot be myself perfect, I 
yet at least love virtue, perfection in others. If there- 
fore I am called to account for my sins, weaknesses 
and faults, I interpose as advocates, as mediators, the 
virtues of my friend. How barbarous, how unreason- 
able would it be to condemn me for sins which I 
doubtless have committed, but which I have myself 
condenmed, in loving my friends, who are free from 
these sins ! 

But if friendship and love, which themselves are only 
subjective realizations of the species, make out of 
singly imperfect beings an at least relatively perfect 
whole, how much more do the sins and failings of in- 
dividuals vanish in the species itself, which has its 
adequate existence only in the sum total of mankind, 
and is therefore only an object of reason I Hence the 
lamentation over sin is found only where the human 
individual regards himself in his individuality as .a 
perfect, complete being, not needing others for the 
realization of the species, of the perfect man ; where 
instead of the consciousness of the species has been 
substituted the exclusive self-consciousness of the indi- 
vidual ; where the individual does not recognise him- 

* " H8B sane vires amicitiffi mortis contemptum ingenerare 

potaenint : quibus pene tantum yenerationis, quantum Deorum immor- 
taliiim oeremoniis debetur. lUis enim publica salus his privata couti- 
netOTf **•— Valerius Max. L iv. c 7. 
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self as a part of mankind, but identifies himself wi^ 
the species, and for this reason makes his own sins, 
limits and weaknesses, the sins, limits and weaknesses 
of mankind in general. Nevertheless man cannot lose 
the consciousness of the species, for his self-conscious- 
ness is essentially united to his consciousness of anO" 
ther than himself. Where therefore the species is not 
an object to him as a species, it will be an object to 
him as God, He supplies the absence of the idea of 
the species by the idea of God, as the being who is 
free from the limits and wants which oppress the indi- 
vidual, and, in his opinion (since he identifies the spe- 
cies with the individual), the sjjecies itself. But this 
perfect being, free from the limits of the individual, is 
nothing else than the species, which reveals the infi- 
nitude of his nature in this, that it is realized in infi-' 
nitely numerous and various individuals. If all men 
were absolutely alike, there would then certainly be 
no distinction between the race and the individual- 
But in that case the existence of many men would be a 
pure superfluity ; a single man would have achieved 
the ends of the species. In the one who enjoyed the 
happiness of existence, all would have had their com* 
plete substitute. 

Doubtless the essence of man is one : but this essence 
is infinite ; its real existence is therefore an infinite, 
reciprocally compensating variety, which reveals the 
riches of this essence. Unity in essence is multiplicity 
in existence. Between me and another being — and 
this other is the representative of the species, even 
though he is only one, for he supplies to me the want 
of many others, has for me a universal significance, is 
the deputy of mankind, in whose name he speaks to 
me, an isolated individual, so that, when united only 
with one, I have a participated, a human life ; — ^be- 
tween me and another human being there is an essen- 
tial, qualitative distinction. The other is my thou, — 
the relation being reciprocal, my alter ego^ man objec- 
tive to me, the revelation of my own nature, the eye 
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seeing itself. In another I first have the consciousness 
of humanity ; through him I first learn, I first feel, that 
I am a man : in my love for him it is first clear to me 
that he belongs to me and I to him, that we two can- 
not be without each other, that only community con- 
stitutes humanity. But morally, also, there is a qual- 
itative, critical distinction between the I and thou. 
My fellow-man is my objective conscience ; he makes 
my failings a reproach to me, even when he does not 
expressly mention them, he is my personified feeling of 
shame. The consciousness of the moral law, of right, 
of propriety, of truth itself, is indissolubly united with 
my consciousness of another than myself. That is true 
in which another agrees with me, — agreement is the 
first criterion of truth ; but only because the species 
is the ultimate measure of truth. That which I think 
only according to the standard of my individuality, is 
not binding on another, it can be conceived other- 
wise, it is an accidental, merely subjective view. But 
that which I think according to the standard of the 
species, I think as man in general only can think, and 
consequently as every individual must think if he 
thinks normally, in accordance with law, and there- 
fore truly. That is true which agrees with the nature 
of the species, that is false which contradicts it. 
There is no other rule of truth. But my fellow-man 
is to me the representative of the species, the substi- 
tute of the rest, nay his judgment may be of more 
authority with me than the judgment of the innumer- 
able multitude. Let the fanatic make disciples as the 
sand on the sea-shore ; the sand is still sand, mine be 
the pearl — a judicious friend. The agreement of 
others is therefore my criterion of the normalness, 
the universality, the truth of my thoughts. I cannot 
so abstract myself from myself as to judge myself with 
perfect freedom and disinterestedness ; but another 
has an impartial judgment ; through him I correct, 
complete, extend my own judgment, my own taste, my 
own knowledge. In short, there is a qualitative, cri- 
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tical difference between men. But Christianity ex- 
tinguishes this qualitative distinction ; it sets the same 
stamp on all men alike, and regards them as one and 
the same individual, because it knows no distinction 
between the species and the individual : it has one 
and the same means of salvation for all men, it sees 
one and the same original sin in all. 

Because Christianity thus, from exaggerated sub- 
jectivity, knows nothing of the species, in which alone 
lies the redemption, the justification, 'the reconcilia- 
tion and cure of the sins and deficiencies of the indi- 
vidual, it needed a supernatural and peculiar, nay a 
r^sonal, subjective aid in order to overcome sin. If 
^ alone am the species, if no other, that is, no qualita- 
tively different men exist, or, which is the same thing, 
if there is no distinction between me and others, if we 
are all perfectly alike, if my sins are not neutralized 
by the opposite qualities of other men : then assuredly 
my sin is a blot of shame which cries up to heaven ; a 
revolting horror which can be exterminated only by 
extraordinary, superhuman, miraculous means. Hap- 

{)ily, however, there is a natural reconciliation. My 
ellow-man is per se, the mediator between me and the 
sacred idea orthe species. Homo homini Beus est. My 
sin is made to shrink within its limits, is thrust back 
into its nothingness, by the fauct that it is only mine, 
and not that of my fellows. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE CHRISTIAN 8IGNIFICAN0E OF VOLUNTARY 
CELIBACY AND MONACHISM. 



Th e idea of msji bs a species, and with it the signi ^ 
fi cance of the life of the species, of humanity as a whole , 
v anished as Christianity became dominant. Herein 
ve have a new confirmation of the position advanced, 
that Christianity does not contain within itself the 
principle of culture. Where man immediately iclenti - 
nes the species wi th the individual, and posits this 
i ^Bntity as h is highest b6lng, as God, whei^^ th6 Id ^a 
01 humanity is thus an obiect to him only as the idea 
o^ Godhead, ttiere the need of culture has vanished ; 
Plan has all in himself, all in his God, consequently he 
1 ^ no need to supply his own d ehciencies by oTEers 
9S the represeniatives of the specfesT^r by the con- 
templation of the world generallv - and this need is 
alone the spring of culture . The individual man attains 
his end by himself alone ; he attains it in God, — God 
is himself the attained goal, the realized highest aim 
of humanity : but God is present to each individual 
separately. God only is the want of the Christian ; 
others, the human race, the world, are not necessary 
to him ; he has not the inward need of others. God 
fills to me the place of the species, of my fellow-men ; 
yes, when I turn away from the world, when I am in 
isolation, I first truly feel my need of God, I first have 
a lively sense of his presence, I first feel what God is, 
and what he ought to be to me. It is true that the 
religious man has need also of fellowship, of edification 
in common ; but this need of others is always in itself 
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something extremely subordinate. The salyation of 
the soul is the fundamental idea, the main point in 
Christianity ; and this salvation lies only in God, only 
in the concentration of the mind on Him. Activity 
for others is required, is a condition of salvation ; but 
the ground of salvation is God, immediate reference 
in all things to God. And even activity for others 
has only a religious significance, has reference only to 
God, as its motive and end, is essentially only an ac- 
tivity for God, — ^for the glorifying of his name, the 
spreading abroad of his praise. But God is absolute 
subjectivity, — subjectivity separated from the world, 
above the world, set free from matter, severed from 
the life of the species, and therefore from the distinc- 
tion of sex. Separation from the world, from matter, 
from the life of the species, is therefore the essential 
aim of Christianity.* And this aim had its visiUe, 
practical realization in Monachism. 

It is a self-delusion to attempt to derive monachism 
from the east. At least, if this derivation is to be 
accepted, they who maintain it should be consistent 
enough to derive the opposite tendency of Christen- 
dom, not from Christianity, but from the spirit of the 
western nations, the occidental nature in general. 
But how, in that case, shall we explain the monastic 
enthusiasm of the west? Monachism must rather be 
derived directly from Christianity itself : it was a nec- 
essary consequence of the belief in heaven, promised 
to mankind by Christianity. Where the heavenly life 
is a truth, the earthly life is a lie ; where imagination 
is all, reidity is nothing. To him who believes in an 
eternal heavenly life, the present life loses its value, 
—or rather, it has already lost its value : belief in the 

* ''The life for God M not this natural life, irhich is solject to decay. 

On^t we not then to si^ after fatue things, and be areraB to 

all these temporal things? .... Wherefore we should find eoawolatMMi 
in heartQjr desfnnng this life and this world, and firom oar hearts mA for 
and desire the ftrtoie honour and sBarj of eternal life."— LnthflrnTh. i* 
a. 466,467). ^ 
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heavmly life is belief in flie worthlessness and nothing- 
ness of this life. I cannot represent to myself the 
future life without longing for it, Irithout casting down 
a look of compassion or contempt on this pitiable 
earthly life, and the heavenly life can be no object, no 
law of faith, without, at the same time, being a law of 
morality : it must determine my actions,* at least if 
my life is to be in accordance with my faith : I ought 
not to cleave to the transitory things of this earth. 
I ought not ; — but neither do I vnsh ; for what are all 
things here below compared with the glory of the 
heavenly life ?t 

It is true that^the g[uality of that life depend s onthe^ 
5[uality, the moral condition of this ; but morality jg. 
Itself determineQy the* faithia. JBlfixnaJ- life...- Jlfi 
morality corresponding to the super-terrestriaHifc is 
"sTmpIy'sepai-aTion from the worTffpt^® negatiorToTiffiis 
JKfe : and the practical attestation of this spirituaTseg: 
aration is the monastic lif§4 Everything must ultij 
inately take an external form, must present itself to 
the senses. An inward disposition must become an 
outward practice. The lire of the cloister, indeed 
ascetic life in general, is the heavenly life as it is rea- 
lized and can be realized here belpj[. If my soul b&» 
longs to heaven, ought I, nay, can 1 belong to the earth 
with my body ? The soul animates the body. But if 

* '^£o dirigendus est spiritns, quo aliqnando est ituras.** — ^Meditat. 
Sacrae Joh. Gerhardi. Med. 46. 

f " Affectanti coelestia, terrena non sapiunt. -^temis inhianti, fasti- 
dio sunt transitoria." — ^Bernard. (Epist. Ex persona Heliae monachi ad 
parentes). " Nihil nostra refert in hoc sbvo, nisi de eo quam celeriter 
excedere. " — Tertullian (Apol. adv. Gentes, c. 41). "Wherefore % 
Christian man should rather he advised to hear sickness with patience, 
yea, even to desire that death should come, — the sooner the hotter. For, 
as St. Cyprian says, nothing is more for the advantage of a Christian, 
than soon to die. But we rather listen to the pagan Juvenal, when he 
says : ' Orandum est ut sit mens sana in corpore sano.' *' — ^Luther (Th. 
iv. 8. 15). 

% " lUe perfectns est qui mente et corpore a seculo est elongatus.*' — 
De Mode hene Yivendi ad Soroxdm, s. vii. (Among the qnuiofos writing! 
of St. Bernard.) 
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the soul is in heaven, the body is forsaken, dead, and 
thus the medium, the organ of connexion between the 
world and the soul is annihilated. Death, the sepa - 



periection, then necessarily mortification ia the one 
law or morality. Moral death is the necessary anticT> 
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but a natural one common to man and the brute. 
Death must therefore be exalted into a moral, a spon- 
taneous act. " I die daily," says the apostle, and this 
dictum Saint, Anthony, the founder of monachism,* 
made the theme of his life. 

But Christianity, it is contended, demanded only a 
spiritual freedom. True ; but what is that spiritual 
freedom which does not pass into action, which does 
not attest itself in practice ? Or dost thou belieye that 
it only depends on thyself, on thy will, on jbhy intention, 
whether thou be free from anything? If so, thou art 
greatly in error, and hast never experienced what it 
IS to be truly made free. So long as thou art in a 
given rank, profession, or relation, so long art thou, 
willingly or not, determined by it. Thy will, thy de- 
termination, frees thee only from conscious limitations 
and impressions, not from the unconscious ones which 
lie in the nature of the case. Thus we do not feel at 
home, we are under constraint, so long as we are not 
locally, physically separated from one with whom we 
have inwardly broken. External freedom is alone the 
full truth of spiritual freedom. A man who has really 
lost spiritual interest in earthly treasures, soon throws 
them out at window, that his heart may be thoroughly 
at liberty. What I no longer possess by inclination is 
a burden to me ; so away with it 1 What affection has 
let go, the hand no longer holds fast. Only affection 

* On this subject sec "Hicronymus, de Vita Pauli primi Eremitfle." 
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gives force to the grasp ; only aflfection makes possession 
sacred. He who having a wife is as though he had 
her not, will do better to have no wife at all. To have 
as though one had not, is to have without the disposi- 
tion to have, is in truth not to have. And therefore 
he who says, that one ought to have a thing as though 
one had it not, merely says in a subtle, covert, cautious 
way, that one ought not to have it at all. That which 
I dismiss from my heart is no longer mine, — it is free 
as air. St. Anthony took the resolution to renounce 
the world when he had once heard the saying, — " If 
thou wilt be perfect, go thy way, sell that thou hast 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven ; and come and follow me." St. Anthony gave 
the only true interpretation of this text, Hfi went his 
way, and sold his possessions^ and gave the proceeds 
to the poor. Only thus did he prove his spiri tual free^ 
dpm from the treasures of this world.* 

Such freedom, such truth, is certainly in contradiC"\ 
tion with the Christianity of the present day, according i 
to which the Lord has required only a spiritual free- 
dom, i. e., a freedom which demands no sacrifice, no 
energy, an illusory, self-deceptive freedom ; — a free- 
dom from earthly good, which consists in its pos-' 
session and enjoyment 1 For certainly the Lord said, 
*^My yoke is easy. '^ * How harsh, how unreasonable i 
"Svpuld Christianity be, if it exacted from man the re- 
nunciation of earthly riches I Then assuredly Chris- 
tianity would not.be suited to this world. So far from 
this, Christianity is in the highest degree practical and 
Judicious ; it defers the freeing oneself from the wealtE 
and "pleasures of this world to the moment of natural 
death ; (monkish mortification is an unchristian'suicidej 
— an3 allots to our spontaneous activity the acquisition 

* Niatiirally, Christianity had only such power when, as Jerome ¥rritea 
to Demetrius, Domini nostri adhuc calebat cruor et fervebat recens in 
credentibns fides. See also on this subject G. Arnold. — Von der ersten 
Christen GenuegtcmkeU tu Verw^ameilmng atkt Eigmniutaety 1. c. B. ir. o. 
12, § 7— § 16. 
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and enjoyment of earthly possesBions. Gename Chris- 
tians do not indeed doubt the truth of the heavenly life, 
— God forbid 1 Therein they stiM agree with the an- 
cient monks ; but they await that life patiently, sub- 
Lmissive to the will of God, i. e., to their own selfish- 
mess, to the agreable pursuit of worldly enjoyment.* 
But 1 turn away with loathing and contempt from 
modem Christianity, in which the bride of Christ 
readily acquiesces in polygamy, at least in successive 
polygamy, and this in the eyes of the true Christian 
does not essentially differ from contemporaneous poly- 
gamy ; but yet at the same time— oh I shameful hypo- 
crisy 1 — swears by tite eternal, universally binding, irre- 
fragable, sacred truth of God's word. I turn back 
with reverence to tiie misconceived truth of the chaste 
monastic cell, where flie soul betrothed to heaven did 
not allow itself to be wooed into faithlessness by a 
strange, earthly body ! 

The unworldly, supernatural life is essentially also 
an unmarried life. The celibate lies already, though 
not in the form of a law, in the inmost nature of Chris- 
tianity. This is sufficiently declared in the supernatural 
origin of the Saviour, — ^a doctrine in which unspotted 
virginity is hallowed as the saving principle, as the 
principle of the new, the Christian world. Let not 
such passages as, **Be fruitful and multiply," or, "What 
God has joined together let not man put asunder," be 
urged as a sanction of marriage. The first passage 
relates, as TertuUian and Jerome have already ob- 
served, only to the unpeopled earth, not to the earth 
when filled with men, only to the beginning not to the 
end of the world, an end which was initiated by the 

* How far otherwise the ancient Christians ! '^Difficile, imo impossilifle 
est, nt et praesentibiu qtiis et faturis fruatur honis." — Hieronymus (Epibt. 
Juliano). '^Delicatns es, frater, si et hie vis gaadere cam seculo et postea 
regnare cum Christo." — n>. (£pi8t. ad Heliodorom). " Ye wish to have 
both God and the creature together, and that is impossible. Joy in God 
and joy in the creature cannot subsist together." — Tauler (ed. c. p. 334). 
But they were abstract ChiistianA. And we Uve now in tiM age of con- 
cilation. Yes, truly I 
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immediate appearance of Gk>d upon earth. And the 
second also refers only to marriage as an institution 
of the Old Testament. Certain Jews proposed the 
question — ^whether it were lawful for a man to separate 
&om his wife ; and the most appropriate way of dealing 
with this question was the answer above cited. He 
who has once concluded a marriage ought to hold it 
sacred. Marriage is intrinsically an indulgence to the 
weakness or rather the strength of the flesh, an evil 
which therefore must be restricted as much as possible. 
The indissolubleness of marriage is a nvmlms^ a sacred 
irradiance, which expresses precisely the opposite of 
what minds, dazzled and perturbed by its lustre, seek 
beneath it. Marriage in itself is, in the sense of per^ 
fected Christianity, a sin,* or rather a weakness, which 
is permitted and forgiven thee only on condition that 
thou for ever limitest thyself to a single wife. In short, 
marriage is hallowed only in the Old Testament, but 
not in the New. The New Testament knows a higher, 
a supernatural principle, the mystery of unspotted vir- 
ginity .t " He who can receive it let him receive it.'^ 
" The children of this world marry, and are given in 
marriage : but they which shall be accounted worthy 
to obtain that world, and the resurrection from the 
dead, neither marry nor are given in marriage : neither 
can they die any more : for they are equal unto the 
angels ; and are the children of God, being the children 
of the resurrection." Thus in heaven there is no 
marriage ; the principle of sexual love is excluded 
from heaven as an earthly, worldly principle. But the 
heavenly life is the true, perfected, eternal life of the 
Christian. Why then should I, who am destined for 
heaven, form a tie which is unloosed in my true desti- 

* " Peifectum autem esse nolle delinqneze esf-T-Hieronyxims (Epist. 
ad Heliodoram de lattde Yit» solit.). Let me obseire once for all that I 
interpret the biblical passages oonceming marriage in the sense in which 
they have been interpreted by the history of Chmtianity. 

f "The marriage state is nothing new or nnwonted, and is lauded and 
held good even by heathens aec^nding to the judgment of reason.**— 
Luthor (Th. ii. p» 3f ^a). 

K 
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itation ? Why should I, who am potentially a heavenly 
being, not realize this possibility even here ?* Marriage 
is already proscribed from my mind, my heart, since it 
is expelled from heaven, the essential object of my 
faith, hope, and life. How can an earthly wife have 
a place in my heaven-filled heart? How can I divide 
my heart between God and man?t The Christian's 
love to God is not an abstract or general love such as 
the love of truth, of justice, of science ; it is a love to 
a subjective, personal God, and is therefore a subjec- 
tive, personal love. It is an essential attribute of this 
love that it is an exclusive, jealous love, for its object 
is a personal and at the same time the highest being, 
to whom no other can be compared. " Keep close to 
Jesus [Jesus Christ is the Christian's God], m life and 
in death ; trust his faithfulness : he alone can help thee, 
when all else leaves thee. Thy beloved has this quality, 
that he will suffer no rival ; he alone will have thy 
heart, will rule alone in thy soul as a king on his throne." 
— ^** What can the world profit thee without Jesus ? To 
be without Christ is the pain of hell ; to be with Christ, 
heavenly sweetness." — " Thou canst not live without 
a friend : but if the friendship of Christ is not more 
than all else to thee, thou wilt be beyond measure sad 
and disconsolate." — " Love everything for Jesus' sake, 
but Jesus for his own sake. Jesus Christ alone is 
worthy to be loved." — '^ My God, my love [my heart]:. 
Thou art wholly mine, and I am wholly Thine." — 
" Love hopes and trusts ever in God, even when God 
is not gracious to it [or tastes bitter, rum sapit] ; for 

we cannot live in love without sorrow For the 

sake of the beloved, the loving one must accept all 
things, even the hard and bitter." — ^'^My God and my 

* " Pnesmnendom est bos qtd intra Paradisum recipl yoltmt debere 
cessare ab ea re, aqua paradisus intactus est." — ^Tertullian (de Exhort, 
cast c. 18). ^^CoBlibatus aogelomm est imitatio.*' — Jo. Damasceni 
(Orthod. Flclpi, L iv. c. 26), 

t " Quae Tion nubit, soji Deo dat operam et ejus cnra non dividitnr; 
pndica autew, quai nupsit, vitam com Peo et cum marito dividit.'' — 
Clemens Alex. (Paedag. 1. ii.). 
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All .... In Thy presence everything is sweet to me, 
in Thy absence everything is distasteful .... Without 
Thee nothing can please me." — '' when at least will 
that blessed, longed-for hour appear, when Thou wilt 
satisfy me wholly, and by all in all to me? So long as 
this is not granted me, my joy is only fragmentary.'^ 
— " When was it well with me without Thee ? or when 
was it ill with me in Thy presence ? I will rather be 
poor for Thy sake, than rich without Thee. I will 
rather be a pilgrim on earth with Thee, than the pos- 
sessor of heaven without Thee. Where Thou art is 
heaven ; death and hell where Thou art not. I long 
only for Thee." — " Thou canst not serve God and at 
the same time have thy joys in earthly things : thou 
must wean thyself from all acquaintances and friends, 
and sever thy soul from all temporal consolation. Be- 
lievers in Christ should regard Ihemselves, according 
to the admonition of the Apostle Peter, only as strangers 
and pilgrims on the earth."* Thus, love to God as a 
personal being is a literal, strict, personal, exclusive 
love. How then can I at once love G^d and a mortal 
wife? Do I not thereby place God on the same footing 
with my wife ? No 1 to a soul which truly loves God, 
the love of woman is an impossibility, is adultery. 
"He that is unmarried," says the apostle Paul, "careth 
for the thijgs that belong to the Lord, how he may 
. please the Bbrd ; but he that is married careth for the 
things that are of the world, how he may please his 
wife " 
TThe true Ghristian not only feels no need of culture, 
because this is a worldly principle and opposed to ' ' 
feeling ; he has also no need of (natural) love, God 
supplies to him the want of culture, and in like manner ,y 
God supplies to him the want of love, of a wife, of a 
family. The Christian immediately identifies the 

Ji * Thomas d Eempis de Imit. (L ii. c. 7, c. 8, 1. iii. c. 6, c. 84, c. 68, 
J I c. 69.) "Felix Ilia conscientia et beata yirginitas, in cujtis corde praeter 

HJ ftmorem Chiisti nulltis alius versator amor.*'— Hieronymiui 

11 (Dexnetriadi, Yirgini Deo consecratae). 

K2 
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gpecies with the individual ; hence he strips off the 
difference of sex as a burdensome, accidental adjunct.* 
Man and woman together first constitute the true maHi 
man and woman together are the existence of the race ; 
— for their union is the source of multiplicity, the source 
of other men. Hence the man who does not deny his 
manhood, is conscious that he is only a part of a being, 
which needs another part for the making up of the whole, 
of true humanity. The Christian, on the contrarjr, in 
his excessive, transcendental subjectivity, conceives 
that he is, by himself, a perfect being. But the sexual 
instinct runs counter to this view ; it is in contradic- 
tion with his ideal : the Christian must therefore deny 
^s instinct. 

^^The Christian certainly experienced the need of 
sexual love^ but only as a need in contradiction with 
his heavenly destination, and merely natural, in the 
depreciatory, contemptuous sense which this word had 
in Christianity, — not as a moral, inward need, not, if 
I may so express myself, as a metaphysical, L e., an 
essential need, which man can experience only where 
he does not separate difference of sex from himself, but 
on the contrary regards it as belonging to his inmost 
nature. Hence marriage is not holy in Christianity ; 
at least it is so only apparently, illusivelv ; for the na- 
tural principle of marriage, which is I ftj^l ove of the 
sexes, — ^however civil marriage may in eitHRS instances 
contradict this, — ^is in Christianity ani fpftoly thing, 
and excluded from heaven.t But that which man ex- 

♦ "Divisa est ... . mulier et virgo. Vide quanta felicitatis sit, qua 
et nomen sexus amiserit. Virgo jam mulier non vocatur." — ^Hieronymus 
(adv. Helvidium de peipet Virg. p. 14. T. ii. Erasmus.) 

f This may be expressed as follows : Marriage has in Christiamty otSj 
a moral, no religious ognificance, no religions principle and exemplar. 
It is otherwise with the Greeks, where, for example, "Zeus and Here are 
the great archetype of every marriage" (Creuzer,' SymboL); with the an- 
cient Parsees, where procreation, as " tiie multiplication of .the human 
race, is the diminution of the empire of Ahriman,'* and tlius a religious 
act and duty (Zend-Avesta); with the Huidoos, where the son is the re- 
generated father. Among the Hindoos no regenerate man could assume 
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eludes from heaven, he excludes from his true nature. 
Heaven is his treasure-casket. Believe not in what he 
establishes on earth, what he permits and sanctions 
here: here he must accommodate himself; here many 
things come athwart him which do not fit into his 
system ; here he shuns thy glance, for he finds himself 
among strangers who intimidiate him. But watch for 
him when he throws oS his incognito, and shows him- 
self in his true dignity, his heavenly state. In heaven 
he speaks as he thinks ; there thou hearest his true 
opinion. Where his heaven is, there is his heart, — 
heaven is his heart laid open. Heaven is nothing but 
the idea of the true, the good, the valid, — of that which 
ought to be ; earth, nothing but the idea of the untrue, 
the unlawful, of that which ought not to be. The 
Christian excludes from heaven the life of the species: 
there the species ceases, there dwell only pure sexless 
individuals, "spirits;" there absolute subjectivity 
reigns : — ^thus the Christian excludes the life of the 
species from his conception of the true life ; he pro- 
nounces the principle of marriage sinful, negative ; for 
the sinless, positive life is the heavenly one.* 

the rank of a Sanyassi, that is, of an anchorite absorbed in God, if be 
had not previously paid three debts, one of which was that he had had a 
legitimate son. Amongst the Christians on the contraiy, at least the 
Catholics, it was a true festival of religious rejoicing when betrothed or 
even married persons — ^supposing that it happened with mutual consent 
— ^renounced ^e married state and sacrificed conjugal to religious love. 

* Inasmuch ar. the religious consciousness restores eveiything which it 
begins by abolishing, and the future life is ultimately nothing else than 
the present life re-established, it follows that sex must be re-established. 

V Erunt similes angelorum. Ergo homines non desinent 

lit apostolus apostolus sit et Maria Maria." — Hieronymlis (ad Theodoram 
Viduam). But as the body in the other world is an incorporeal body, 
so necessarily the sex there is one without difference, i. e., a sexless sex. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE CHRISTIAN HEAVEN OR PERSONAL 
IMMORTALITY. 

\ The unwedded and ascetic life is the direcWayto 
the lieavenly^ immortal life, for teaven is notluStcIse 
than life liberated from the. conditions of the s pecie s, 
supernatural, sexless, absolutely subjective life. The 
belief in personal immortality has at ite founSatio n tl^e 
belief that difference of SfiS. is only an exte rn al adjunct 
of indiyKHialityj^ tha^^ in Jiimself the^njiY iduai is*a 
s^TesSjindependently complete^ >.b8oIute.lSein g. JBjit 
he who belongs to no sex, belongs to no species ; sex 
fs the cord which connects the individuality witS'tEe 
species, and he who _ belongs to no specie 3~ belongs 

. only to himself, is an altogether independe nt, divine 
absolute being. Hence only when the species vanish- 
es from the consciousness is the heavenly life a cer- 
tainty. He who lives in the consciousness of the 
Species, and consequently of its reality, lives also in 
the consciousness of the reality of sex. He does not 
regard it as a mechanically inserted, adventitious 
stone of stumbling, but as an inherent quality a che- 
mical constituent of his being. He indeed recognises 
himself as a man in the broader sense, but he is at the 
same time conscious of bdng rigorously determined 
by the sexual distinction, which penetrates not only 
bones and marrow, but also his inmost self, the essen- 
tial mode of his thought, will, and sensation. He 
therefore who lives in the consciousness of the species, 
who limits and determines his feelings and imagina- 
tion by the contemplation of real life, of real man, can 
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conceive no life in which the life of the species and 
therewith the distinction of sex is abolished ; he re- 
gards the sexless individual, the heavenly spirit, as an 
agreeable fluent of the imagination. 

But just TO little as the real man can abstrac t him- 
s elfTrom the distinction ot sex, so iittte cto he abgTOfct 
himself from his moral or spiritual cnnatitntjon^ whjrgi 
i ndeed is profoundly connected with his natural con- 
stitution. Freciseiy because he lives in the contem- 
plation of the whole, he also lives in the consciousness 

that he is himself no morfi than a. pflrt, atkI ^g^tjhftjg 

what he is only by virtue of the conditions which con- 
stitute him a member of the whole, or a relative 
lEtfilfi, Everyone, therefore, justifiably regards his 
occupation, his profession, his art or science, as the 
highest ; for the mind of man is nothing but the essen- 
tial mode of his activity. He who is skilful in his 
profession, in his art, he who fills his post well, and is 
entirely devoted to his calling, thinks that calling the 
highest and best. How can he deny in thought, what 
he emphatically declares in act by the joyful devotion 
of all his powers ? If I despise a thing, how can I 
dedicate to it my time and faculties? If I am com- 
pelled to do so in spite of my aversion, my activl^ is 
an unhappy one, for I am at war with myself. Work 
is worship. But how can I worship or serve an object, 
how can I subject myself to it, if it does not hold a 
high place in my mind ? In brief, the occupations of 
men determine their judgment, their mode of thought, 
their sentiments. And the higher the occupation, the 
jnore completely does a man identify himself with it. 
In^eneral, whatever a man makes the essential aim of ^ 
his life, he proclaims to be his soul ; for it is the princi- 
ple of motion in him. But through his aim, through 
the activity in which he realizes this aim, man is not 
only something for himself, but also something for' 
others, for the general life, the species. He therefore 
who lives in the consciousness or the species as a re- 
ality, regards his existence for others, nis relation to 
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society, his utiftty to the public, as that_eiistec^ 
which is one with the existence of his QWttJ2saeiicfi:r^:aa 
his immortal existence. He lives with his Jtbol§ JoijL 
with his whole heart, for humanity. How can he hold 
HI reserve a special existence for himsell^liow c anlie 
separate himself Jrom mankind ? How shall he d^q jr 
in death what he has enforced in life ? And in life 
his faithia "tHgTi "ITVec 'siK sedPtdtl gemjya^ff^^ , c^^der^ 
mundq. 

The heavenly life, or what we do not here distin- 
guish from it — personal immortality, is a characteristic 
doctrine of Christianity. It is certainly in part to be 
found among the heathen philosophers ; but with them 
it had only the significance of a subjective conception, 
because it was not connected with their fundamental 
view of thing. How contradictory, for example, are 
the expressioiis of the Stoics on this subject! It was 
among the Christians that personal immortality first 
found that j^rinciple, whence it follows as a neces- 
sary and obvious consequence. The contemplation of 
the world, of Nature, of the race, was always coming 
athwart the ancients ; they distinguished between the 
principle of life and the living subject, between the 
soul, the mind, and self, whereas th e_C_liriatian abolish * 
ed the disti nc tion beMecn soul and person^ spccieg 
and i mJiTidiiairai i<L_therefore placed iin mediately i^ 
self %yliat bcloD^a only to the totality ot the^^peeiesT 
But the^immediate lanity ol: the specie^ and lDdiY(- 
duallty, is the highest principle, the God of Christi - 

'^ amty,--ip it the individual fias the significance of the 
abgointe being.— and the nocessary, immanalrvTconse- 
Quence of this principle la personal immortaiij i y . 
Or rather : the beUct" in ^^ersonal immortiility is 

perfectly identical with the belief in a personal God; 

— %. e.^ that which expresses the belief in the hcavenlv, 
immortal life of the person, expresse.^ God also^ as fie 
is an object to ChristianSt namely, as absolute, unli- 

mi ted personalij^. U nl imi ted perao n al ity i s G od ; but 

Tieavenly personality, or the perpetuation of human 
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personality in lieaven, is nothing else than personality 
released from all earthly encumbrances and limit- 
ations ; the only distinction is, that 6od is heaven 
B£iritualized^ while heaven. isjGlqd, matmaRzed*^^ 
reduced to the forms pf the senses : that what in God 
is posited oiilj_in abstracto is in heaven more an o bject 
oflh e im^agination, God is tHe implicit heavenjjfea^ 
venls the explicit jGod.. In the present, Go J is the 
T:ingdom of heaven ; in the future, heaven is God. 
God is the pledge, the as yet abstract presence and 
existence of heaven; the anticipation, the epitome of 
heaven. Our own future existence, which, while w^ 
are in this world, in this body, is a separate, objec- 
tive existence, — is God : God is the idea of the spe- 
cies, which will be first realized, individualized in the 
other world. God is the heavenly, pure, free essence, 
which exists there as heavenly pure beings, the bliss 
which there unfolds itself in a plenitude of blissful 
individuals. Thus God is nothing else than the idea 
or the essence of the absolute, blessed, heavenly life, 
here comprised in an ideal personality. This is 
clearly enough expressed in the belief that the blessed 
life is unity with God. Here we are distinguished 
and separated from God, there the partition falls ; 
here we are men, there gods ; here the Godhead is a 
monopoly, there it is a common possession ; here it is 
an abstract unity, there a concrete multiplicity.* 

The only difl&culty in the recognition of this is 
created by the imagination, which, on the one hand 

* " Bene dicitar, quod tunc plane videbimns etun ncnti est, cum 
similes ei erimus, h. e. erimus quod ipse est. Quibus enim potestas data 
est filios Dei fieri, data est potestas, non quidem ut sint Deus, sed sint 
tamen quod Deus est : sint sanoti, futuri plene beati, quod Deus est. 
Nee aliunde hie sancti,'nec ibi futuri beati, quam ex Deo qui eorum et 
sanctitas et beatitude est." — ^De Vita soHtaria (among the spurious writ- 
ings of St. Bernard). ** Finis autem bonse voluntatis beatitude est : vita 
setema ipse Deus.*' — Augustin. (ap. Petrus Lomb. 1. ii. dist. 38, c. 1). 
" The other man wiU be renovated in the spiritual life, t. e., wiU become 
a spiritual man, when he shall be restored into the image of God. For 
he will be like God, in God, in life, in righteousness, gloij, and wisdom.** 
—Luther (T. i. p. 324). 

k3 
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by the conception of the personality of God, on tho 
other by the conception of the many personalities 
which it places in a realm ordinarily depicted in the 
hnes of the senses, hides the real nnity of the idea. 
Bnt in truth there is no distinction between the abso- 
lute life which is conceived as God and the abso- 
lute Hfe which is conceived as heaven, save that in 
heaven we have stretched into length and breadth 
what in Gk>d is concentrated in one point. The belief 
in the immortality of man is the belief in the divinity 
of man, and the belief in God is the belief in pure per- 
fi^ality, released from all limits, and consequently eo 
ipao immortal. Tlie distinctions made between the 
immortal soul and God are either sophistical or ima-* 
ginative ; as when, for example, the bliss of the inha- 
bitants of heaven is again circumscribed by limits, and 
distributed into degrees, in order to establish a dis- 
tinction between God and the dwellers in heaven. 

The identity of the divine and heavenly personality 
is apparent even in the popular proofs of immortality. 
If there is not another and a better life, God is not 
just and good. The justice and goodness of God are 
thus made dependent on the perpetuity of indivi- 
duals : but without justice and goodness God is not 
God ; — ^the Godhead, the existence of God, is there- 
fore made dependent on the existence of individuals. 
If I am not immortal, I believe in no God ; he who 
denies immortality, denies God. But that is impossi- 
ble to me : as surely as there is a God, so surely is 
there an immortality. God is the certainty of my 
future felicity. The interest I have in knowing that 
Crod 18, is one with the interest I have in knowing that 
/ am, that I am immortal. God is my hidden, my 
assured existence ; he is the subjectivity of subjects, 
the personality of persons. How then should that not 
belong to persons which belongs to personality ? In 
God I make my future into a present, or rather a verb 
into a substantive; how should I separate the one 
from the other ? God is the existence corresponding 
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to my wishes and feeKngs : he is the just one, the good, 
who fulfils my wishes. Nature, this world, is an exist- 
ence which contradicts my wishes, my feelings. Here 
it is not as it ought to be ; this world passes away : 
but God is existence as it ought to be. God fulfils my 
wishes ; — this is only a popular personification of the 
position : God is the fulfiller, i. e., the reality, the 
fulfilment of my wishes.* But heaven is the exist- 
ence adequate to my wishes, my longing ;t thus, there 
is no distinction between God and heaven. God is 
the power by which man realizes his eternal happi* 
ness ; God is the absolute personality in which all in- 
dividual persons have the certainty of their blessed- 
ness and immortality; God is to subjectivity the 
highest, last certainty of its absolute truth and essen- 
tiality. •.— 

The doctrine of immortality is the final doctrine of 
religion ; its testament, in which it declares its last / 
wishes. Here therefore it speaks out undisguisedly 
what it has hitherto suppressed. If elsewhere the re- 
ligious soul concerns itself with the existence of ano- 
ther being, here it openly considers only its own exist- 
ence ; if elsewhere in religion man makes his existence 
dependent on the existence of God, he here makes the 
reality of God dependent on his own reality; and thus 
what elsewhere is a primitive immediate, truth to him, 
is here a derivative, secondary truth : if I am not im- 
mortal, God is not God ; if there is no immortality, 
there is no God ; — a conclusion already drawn by the 
apostle PauLj If we do not rise again, then Christ is 

* " Si bonum est habere corpus incommtibile, qnare hoc factnmm 
Demn yolmnus desperare ?** — ^Angnstiniis (Opp. Antwerp, 1700. T. v. 
p. 698). 

t " Quare dicitur spiritale corpxis, nisi quia ad nntum spiritus serviet? 
Nihil tibi eontradicet ex te, nihil in te rebeUabit adversos te . . . . 
Ubi volneris, eris. . . . Credere enim debemuB talia corpora nos 
habituros. nt ubi velimus, qnando yoluerimus, ibi simus." — ^Augattinns 
(1. c. p. 703, 706). " Nihil indecomm ibi erit, smnma pax erit, nihil 
discordans, nihil monstraosnm, nihil quod offendat adspecttim.*' (1* ^» 
707). " Nisi beatus, non vivat ut vult.** (De Civ. Dei, 1. 14, e. 25). 
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not risen, and all is vain. Let ns eat and drink. It 
is certainly possible to do away with what is appa- 
rently or really objectionable in the popular argmnent- 
ation, by avoiding the inferential form ; but this can 
oiody be done by making immortality an analytic in- 
stead of a synthetic truth, so as to show that the very 
idea of God as absolute personality or subjectivity, is 
per ae the idea of immortality. God is the guarantee 
of my future existence, because he is already the cer- 
tainty and reality of my present existence, my salva- 
tion, my trust, my shield irom the forces of the exter- 
nal world ; hence I need not expressly deduce immor- 
tality, or prove it as a separate truth, for I have God, 
I have immortality also. Thus it was with the more 
profound Christian mystics ; to them the idea of im- 
mortality was involved in the idea of God ; God was 
their immortal life, — God himself their subjective 
blessedness : he was for them, for their consciousness, 
what he is in himself, that is, in the essence of religion. 
Thus it is shown that God is heaven ; that the two 
are identical. It would have been ' easier to prove 
the converse, namely, that heaven is the true God of 
men. As man conceives his heaven, so he conceives 
his God ; the content of his idea of heaven is the con- 
tent of his idea of God, only that what in God is a mere 
sketch, a concept, is in heaven depicted and developed 
in the colours and forms of the senses. Heaven is 
therefore the kejr to the ,deepest mysteries of religion. 
As heaven is objectively the displayed nature of God, 
80 subjectively it is the most candid declaration of the 
inmost thoughts and dispositions of religion. For 
this reason, religions are as various as are the king- 
doms of heaven, and there are as many different king- 
doms of heaven, as there are characteristic differences 
among men. The Christians themselves have very 
heterogeneous conceptions of heaven,* 

* And their conception^ of God are just as heterogeneous. The pious 
Gennans have a ** German God/' the pious Spaniards a Spanish God, 
the French a French God. The French actually have the proverb : 
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The more judicious among them, however, think and 
Bay nothing definite about heaven or the future world 
in general, on the ground that it is inconceivable, that 
it can only be thought of by us according to the stand- 
ard of this world, a standard not applicable to the 
the other. All conceptions of heaven here below are, 
they allege, mere images, whereby man represents to 
himself that future, the nature of which is unknown to 
him, but the existence of which is certain. It is just 
so with God. The existence of God, it is said, is cer- 
tain ; but what he is, or how he exists, is inscrutable. 
But he who speaks thus, has already driven the future 
world out of his head ; he still holds it fast, either be- 
cause he does not think at all about such matters, or 
because it is still a want of his heart; but, preoccu- 
pied with real things, he thrusts it as far as possible 
out of his sight ; he denies with his head what he 
affirms with his heart; for it is to deny the future 
life, to deprive it of the qualities, by which alone 
it is a real and eflfeciive object for man. Quality 
is not distinct from existence; quality is nothing 
but real existence. Existence without quality is a 
chimera, a spectre. Existence is first made known 
to me by quality ; not existence first, and after that, 
quality. The doctrines that God is not to be known 
or defined, and that the nature of the future life is 
inscrutable, are therefore not originally religious 
doctrines : on the contrary, they are the products of 
irreligion while still in bondage to religion, or 
rather hiding itself behind religion ; and they are so, 
for this reason, that originally the existence of God 
is posited only with a definite conception of God 
the existence of a future life only with a definite 
conception of that life. Thus to the Ghristian, only 
his own paradise, the paradise which has Christian 
qualities, is a certainty, not the paradise of the 

** Lebon Dim eat Fratncais,^ In fact polytheism mnst exist so long as 
there are varions nations. The real God of a people is 'the p<M d^hon- 
new of its nationality. 
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Mahometan or the Elysium of the Greeks. The pri- 
mary certainty is everywhere quality ; existence fol- 
lows of course, when one quality is certain. In the 
New Testament we find no proofs, or general propo- 
sitions such as : there is a God, there is a heavenly 
life ; we find only qualities of the heavenly life addu- 
ced ; — '^ in heaven they marry not." Naturally ; — ^it 
may be answered, — ^because the existence of God and 
of heaven is presupposed. But here reflection intro- 
duces a distinction of which the religious sentiment 
knows nothing. Doubtless the existence is presup- 
posed, but only because the quality is itself existence, 
because the inviolate religious feeling lives only in the 
quality, just as to the natural man, the real existence, 
the thing in itself, lies only in the qualitywhich he per- 
ceives. Thus in the passage above cited from the New 
Testament, the virgin or rather sexless life is presup- 
posed as the true life, which, however, necessarily be- 
comes a future one, because the actual life contradicts 
the ideal of the true life. But the certainty of this 
future life lies only in the certainty of its qualities as 
those of the true, highest life, adequate to the ideal. 

Where the future life is really believed in, where it 
is a certain life, there, precisely because it is certain, 
it is also definite. If I know not now what' and 
how i shall be ; if there is an essential, absolute diflFer- 
ence between my future and my present ; neither shall 
I then know what and how I was before, the unity of 
consciousness is at an end, personal identity is abo- 
lished, another being will appear in my place ; and 
thus my future existence is not in fact distinguished 
from non-existence. If, on the other hand, there is no 
essential difference, the future is to me an object that 
may be defined and known. And so it is in reality. 
I am the abiding subject under changing conditions; 
I am the substance which connects the present and the 
future into a unity. How then can the future be 
obscure to me? On the contrary, the life of this world 
is the dark, incomprehensible life, which only becomes 
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dear through the future life ; here I am in disguise ; 
there the mask will Ml;' there I shall be as I am in truth. 
Hence the position that there indeed is another, a 
heavenly life, but that what and how it is must here 
remain inscrutable, is only an invention of religious 
scepticism which, being entirely alien to the religious 
sentiment, proceeds upon a total misconception oi reli- 
gion. That which irreligious-religious reflection con- 
verts into a known image of an unkoown yet certain 
thing, is originally, in the primitive, true sense of 
religion, not an image, but the thing itself. Unbe- 
lief, in the garb of belief^ donhta the existence ^f 
t he thinp, but it is too shallow or cowardlv directlv 
t o_ call it in question ; it only expresses doubt of the 
i mage or coniseption /^. e^-, flftdnrftfi thft image to be 
o nly an image. But the untruth and holl owness of 
t his scepticism has been already mad e evide nt histo - 
rically. Where it is once doubted that" the una ges of 
i mmortality are real, that it is possible to exist as faith 
conceives, lor example, without a material, real bofly , 
a nd without dift'erence of sex ; there the liiture exist- 
e nce In general^ is soon a matter of doubt. With t& 
i maye talis the thing, simplv because the image Ts 
t he^thing itself. 

1*The belief in heaven, or in a future life in general, 
rests on a mental judgment. It expresses praise and 
blame ; it selects a wreath from the Flora of this world, 
— ^and this critical florilegium is heaven. That which 
man thinks beautiful, good, agreeable, is for him what 
alone ought to be ; that which he thinks, bad, odious, 
disagreeable, is what ought not to be, and hence, since 
it nevertheless exists, it is condemned to destruction, 
it is regarded as a negation. Where life is not in 
contradiction with a feeling, an imagination, an idea, 
and where this feeling, this idea, is not held authori- 
tative and absolute, the belief in another and a hea- 
venly life does not arise. The future life is nothing 
else than life in unison with the feeling, with the idea, 
which the present life contradicts. The whole import 
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of the fntnre life is the abolition of this discordance, 
and the realization of a state which corresponds to 
the feelings, in which man is in nnison with himself. 
An unknown, unimagined future is a ridiculous chi- 
mera : the other world is nothing more than the rea- 
lity of a known idea, the satisfaction of a conscious 
desire, the fulfilment of a wish ;♦ it is only the remo- 
val of limits which here oppose themselves to the real- 
ization of the idea. Where would be the consolation, 
where the significance of a future life, if it were mid- 
night darkness to me ? No ! from yonder world there 
streams upon me with the splendour of virgin gold, 
what here shines only with the dimness of unrefined 
ore. The future world has no other significance, no 
other basis of its existence, than the separation of the 
metal from the admixture of foreign ekments, the se- 

Earation of the good from the bad, of the pleasant 
•om the unpleasant, of the praiseworthy from the 
blamable. The future world is the bridal in which 
man concludes his union with his beloved. Long has 
he loved his bride, long has he yearned after her ; but 
external relations, hard reality, have stood in the way 
of his union to her. When the wedding takes place, 
his beloved one does not become a diflferent being; else 
how could he so ardently long for her? She only be- 
comes his own ; from an object of yearning and aflfec- 
tionate desire she becomes an object of actual posses- 
sion. It is true that here below, the other world is 
only an image, a conception ; still it is not the image 
of a remote, unknown thing, but a portrait of that 
which man loves and prefers before all else. What 
man loves is his soul. The heathens enclosed the ashes 
of the beloved dead in an urn; with the Christian the 

f heavenly future is the mausoleum in which he enshrines 

Jbis Soul. 

♦ " Ibi nostra spes erit res." — ^Angustin. " Therefore we hare the 
first fruits of immortal life in hope, until perfection comes at the last 
day, wherein we shall see and feel the life we have belieyed in and h<^>ed 
for."— Luther (Th. i i 459> 
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In order to comprehend a particular faith, or reli- 
gion in general, it is necessary to consider religion in 
its rudimentary stages in its lowest, rudest condition. 
Religion must not only be traced in an ascending line, 
but surveyed in the entire course of its existence. It is 
requisite to regard tha various earlier religions as pre- 
sent in the absolute religion, and not as left behind it 
in the past, in order correctly to appreciate and com- 
prehend the absolute religion as veil as the others. 
The most frightful " aberrations," the wildest excesses 
of the religious consciousness, often afford the pro- 
foundest insight into the mysteries of the absolute reli- 
gion. Ideas seemingly the rudest are often only the 
most child-like, innocent and true. This observation 
applies to the conceptions of a future life. The 
" savage," whose consciousness does not extend beyond 
his own country, whose entire being is a growth of its 
soil, takes Ms country with him into the other world, 
either leaving Nature as it is, or improving it, and so 
overcoming in the idea of the other life the difficulties 
he experiences in this.* In this limitation of unculti- 
vated tribes there is a striking trait. With them the 
future expresses nothing else than home-sickness. 
Death separates man from his kindred, from his people, 
from his country. But the man who has not extended 
his consciousness, cannot endure this separation ; he 
must come back again to his native land. The negroes 
in the West Indies killed themselves that they might 
come to life again in their father-land. And accord- 
ing to Ossiaivs conception " the spirit of those who 
die in a strange land float back towards their birth- 
place."! The limitation is the direct opposite of ima- 

* According to old books of trayel, however, there are many tribes 
which do not believe that the future is identical with the present, or 
that is is better, but that it is even worse. Pamy (Euv. chois T. i. Me- 
lang.) tells of a dying negro-slave, who refused the inauguration to im- 
mixtkdty by baptism, in these words : " Je ne venz point d*tm.e autre 
vie, car pent-^tre y senus-je encore votre eaclave.' 

t Ahlwardt (Ossian Anm za Carthonn.) 
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ginative spiritualism, which makes man a yagabond; 
who, indifferent even to the earth, roams from star to 
star ; and certainly there lies a real truth at its foun- 
dation. Man is what he is through Nature, however 
much may belong to his spontaneity ; for even his 
spontaneity has its foundation in Nature, of which his 
particular character is only an expression. Be thank- 
ful to Nature I Man cannot be separated from it. 
The German whose God is spontaneity, owes his char- 
acter to Nature just as much as the oriental. To find 
fault with Indian art, with Indian religion and philos- 
ophy, is to find fault with Indian Nature. You com- 
plain of the reviewer who tears a passage in your 
works from the context that he may hand it over to 
ridicule. Why are you yourself guilty of that which 
you blame in others? Why do you tear the Indian 
religion from its connexion, in which it is just as rea- 
sonable as your absolute religion ? 
F* Faith in a future world, in a life after death, is 
1 therefore with " savage " tribes essentially nothing 
more than direct faith in the present life — ^immediate 
unbroken faith in this life. For them, their actual 
life, even with its local limitations, has all, has abso- 
lute value ; they cannot abstract from it, they cannot 
conceive its being broken off ; i. e., they believe direct- 
ly in the infinitude, the perpetuity of this 1^ Only 
when the belief in immortality becomes a critical be- 
lief, when a distinction is made between what is to be 
left behind here, and what is in reserve there, between 
what here passes away, and what there is to abide, 
does the belief in life after death form itself into the 
l?elief in another life ; but this criticism, this distinc- 
tion, is applied to the present life also. Thus the 
Christians distinguish between the natural and the 
Christian life, the sensual or worldly and the spiritual 
or holy life. The heavenly life is no other than that 
which is, already here below, distinguished from the 
merely natural life, though still tainted with it. That 
which the Christian excludes from himself now — ^for 
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example, the sexual life — ^is excluded from the future : 
the only distinction is, that he is there free from that 
which he here wishes to be free from, and seeks to 
rid himself of by the will, by devotion, and by bodily 
mortification. Hence this life is, for the Christian, a 
life of torment and pippin, because he is here still beset 
by a hostile power, and has to struggle with the lusts 
of the flesh and the assaults of the devil. 

The faith of cultured nations is therefore distin- 
guished from that of the uncultured in the same way 
that culture in general is distinguished from inculture ; 
namely, that the faith of culture is a discriminating, 
critical, abstract faith. A distinction implies a judg- 
ment ; l3ut where there is a judgment there arises the 
distinction between positive and negative. The faith 
of savage tribes is a faith without a judgment. Cul- 
ture, on the contrary, judges : to the cultured man 
only cultured life is the true life ; to the Christian 
only the Christian life. The rude child of Nature 
steps into the other life just as he is, without cere- 
mony : the other world is his natural nakedness. The 
cultivated man, on the contrary, objects to the idea of 
such an unbridled life after death, because even here 
he objects to the unrestricted life of nature. Faith in 
a future life is therefore only faith in the true life of 
the present ; the essential elements of this life are also 
the essential elements of the other : accordingly, faith 
in a future life is not faith in another unknown life ; 
but in the truth and infinitude, and consequently in 
the perpetuity, of that life which already here below 
is regarded as the authentic life. ^ 

ffS' s God is nothing else than the nature of ma n] 
t mrified from that which to the human maividual ap - ' 
pears, whether m leeiin^ or thought, a Imiitation^ an 
evil ; so the future life is nothing else than t^e pre - 
sent life, freed from that which app ears a li mitatio n 
or an evil. The more definitely ana pro|ouhdly the 
i ndividuai is conscious ot the limit as a limit, of the 
evil as an evil, the more definite and profound is his 
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c onviction of the futiire life, where these li mitg , i^isap- 

pear. T^ l^ fntnrft lifft ia thft fefiling, thfi coTiy^ftptioinof 
feeedom from those limits which here circumscribe the 
feeling of self the existence of the individual J The 
only diflference between the course of religion and that 
of the natural or rational man is, that the end which 
the latter arrives at by a straight line, the former only 
attains by describing a curved line — ^a circle. The 
natural man remains at home because he finds it agree- 
able, because he is perfectly satisfied ; religion which 
commences with a discontent, a disunion, forsakes its 
home and travels far, but only to feel the more vividly 
in the distance the happiness of home. In religion 
man separates himself from himself, but only to return 
always to the same point from which he sets out. Man 
negatives himself, but only to posit himself again, and 
that in a glorified form : he negatives this life, but only, 
in the end, to posit it again in the future life.* The 
future life is this life once lost, but found again, and 
radient with all the more brightness for the joy of re- 
covery. The religious man renounces the joys of this 
world, but only tliat he may win in return the joys of 
heaven ; or rather he renounces them because he is 
already in the ideal possession of heavenly joys ; and 
the joys of heaven are the same as those of earth, only 
that they are freed from the limits and contrarieties of 
this life. Religion thus arrives^ thoug h by ^ pimpir., nt 
t he very goal^ tne goal of joy, towards which the natura l 
man hastens in a direct line. To live in images or sym - 
bols, is the essence oi religion. Iieiigion sacrinces m e 
t hing itself to the imagfi. The future life is the pre- 
sent in the mirror of the imagination : the enraptur - 
ing image is in the sense of religion the true type of 
earthlv lite, — ^real life only a glimmer of tnat laeal , 

♦ There everything wiU be restored. " Qui modo vivit, erit, neo me 
vel dente, vel ungue frandatum revomet patefacti fossa sepulchri."— > 
Aurelius Pmd. (Apotheos. de Resurr. Camis hum). And this faith, 
which you consider rude and carnal, and which you therefore disaTOW, 
is the only consistent, honest, and true faith. To the identity of tho 
person belongs the identity of the body. 
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imaginary life. The future life is the present embel- 
lished, contemplated through the imagination, purified 
from all gross matter ; or, positively expressed, it is 
the beauteous present intensified. 

Embellishment, emendation, presupposes blame, dis- 
satisfaction. But the dissatisfaction is only superficial. 
I do not deny the thing to be of value ; just as it is, 
however, it does not please me ; I deny only the modi- 
fication, not the substance, otherwise I should urge 
annihilation. A house which absolutely displeases me 
I cause to be pulled down, not to be embellished. To 
the believer in a future life joy is agreeable — ^who 
can fail to be conscious that joy is something posi^ 
tive ? — but it is disagreeable to him, that here joy is 
followed by opposite sensations, that it is transitory. 
Hence he places joy in the future life also, but as eter- 
nal, uninterrupted, divine joy, (and the future life is 
therefore called the world of joy,) such as he here 
conceives it in God ; for God is nothing but eternal, 
uninterrupted joy, posited as a subject. Individuality 
or personality is agreeable to him, but only as unen- 
cumbered by objective forces ; hence, be includes in- 
dividuality also, but pure, absolutely subjective indi- 
viduality. Light pleases him ; but not gravitation, 
because this appears a limitation, of the individual ; 
not night, because in it man is subjected to Nature : 
in the other worlds there is light, but no weight, no 
night, — ^pure, unobstructed light.* 

As man in his utmost remqyteness from himself, in 
God, always returns upon himself, always revolves . 
round himself; so in his utmost remoteness from the 
world, he always at last comes back to it. The more 
extra-and suprahuman God appears at the commence- 
ment, the more human does he show himself to be in 
the subsequent course of things, or at the close : and 
just so, the more supernatural the heavenly life looks 

* *^ Noque enim post resurrectionein tempus diebus ac noctibns nume- 
rabitur. Erit magis una dies sine yespere.'* — Job. Damasoen. (Orth. 
Fidei 1. ii. c. 1} 
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in the beginning or at a distance, the more clearly does 
it, in the end, or when viewed closely, exhibit its identity 
with the natural life,— an identity which at last extenc(s 
even to the flesh, even to the body. In the first in* 
stance the mind is occupied with the separation of the 
soul from the body, as in the conception of God the 
mind is first occupied with the separation of the 
essence from the individual ; — ^the individual dies a 
spiritual death, the dead body which remains behind 
is the human individual ; the soul which has departed 
from it is God. But the separation of the soul from 
the body, of the essence from the individiual, of God 
from man, must be abolished again. Every separa- 
tion of beings essentially allied is painful. The soul 
yearns after its lost half, after its body ; as God, the 
departed soul, yearns after the real man. As, there- 
fore, God becomes a man again, so the soul returns to 
its body, and the perfect identity of this world and 
the other if now restored. It is true that this new 
body is a bright, glorified, miraculous body, but — and 
this is the main point — ^it is another and yet the same 
body,* as God is another being than man, and yet the 
same. Here we come again to the idea of miracle, 
which unites contradictories. The supernatual body 
is a body constructed by the imagination, for which 
very reason it is adequate to the feelings of man ; an 
unburdensome, purely subjective body. Faith in the 
future life is nothing else than faith in the truth of 
the imagination, as faith in God is faith in the truth 
and infinity of human feeling. Or : as faith in God is 
only faith in the abstract nature of man, so faith in 
the heavenly life is only faith in the abstract earthly 
life. 

But the sum of the future life is happiness, the ever- 
lasting bliss of personality, which is here limited and 
circumscribed by Nature. Faith in the future life is 
therefore faith in the freedom of subjectivity from the 

* " Ipsnm (oorpns) erit et non ipsmn erit.** — ^Augastintui (y. J. Gh. 
Doederlein Inst TheoL Christ. Altorf, 1781, § ! 
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limits of nature ; it is faith in the eternity and infini- 
tude of personality, and not of personality viewed in 
relation to the idea of the species, in which it for 
ever unfolds itself in new individuals, but of person- 
ality as belonging to already existing individuals : 
consequently, it is the faith of man in himself. But 
faith in the kingdom of heaven is one with faith in 
God — the content of both ideas is the same ; God is 

f>ure absolute subjectivity released from all natural 
imits ; he is what individuals ought to be and will 
be : faith in God is therefore the faith of man in the 
infinitude and truth of his own nature ; the divine 
being is the subjective human being in his absolute 
freedom and unlimitedness. 

Our most essential task is now fulfilled. We have 
reduced the supermundane, supernatural, and super- 
human nature of God to the elements of human nature 
as its fundamental elements. Our process of analysis^**! 
has brought us again to the position with which we -I 
set out. The beginning, middle and end of Religion "7 
is Man. ^W 
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PART II. 

THE FALSE OR THEOLOGICAL ESSENCE OF 
KELIGION. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
THE ESSENTIAL STAND-POINT OF RELIGION. 

IThb essential stand-point of religion is the practical 
or subjective. The end of religion is the welfare, the 
salvation, the ultimate felicity of man ; the relation of 
man to God is nothing else than his relation to his 
own spiritual good ; God is tbe realized salvation of 
the soul, or the unlimited power of eflFecting the sal- 
[ vation, the bliss of man.* The Christian religion is 
^especially distinguished from other religions in this, 
— that no other has given equal prominence to the sal- 
vation of man. But this salvation is not temporal, 
earthly prosperity and well-being. On the contraiy, 
the most genuine Christians have declared that earthly 
good draws man away from God, whereas adversity, 
suffering, afflictions lead him back to God, and hence 
are alone suited to Christians. Why ? because in 
trouble man is only practically or subjectively dis- 
posed ; in trouble he has recourse only to the one 
thing needful ; in trouble God is felt to be a want of 
man. Pleasure, joy, expands man ; trouble, suffering, 

* " Pneter salutem tnaxn nihil cogites ; solum quse Dei sunt cures.*' 
— ^Thomas i K. (de Imit. 1. i. c. 23). ** Contra ssdutem proprium cogi- 
tes nihil. Minns dixi : contara, pneter dixisse debueram." — ^Bemhardus 
(de Consid. ad Eugenium pontiifl max. L ii.). " Qui Deum quseiit, do 
pnqpria salute soUidtus e8t.*'-^^emens Alex. (Cohort, ad Gent). 
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contracts and concentrates him ; — ^in suffering man 
denies the reality of the world ; tie things that charm 
the imagination of the artist and the intellect of the 
thinker lose their attraction for him, their power oyer 
him ; he is absorbed in himself, in his own soul. The 
soul thus self-absorbed, self-concentrated, seeking satis- 
faction in itself alone, denying the world, idealistic in 
relation to the world, to Nature in general, but real- 
istic in relation to man, caring only for its inherent 
need of salvation, — this soul is God. God, as the 
object of religion, — and only as such is he God, — God 
in the sense of a nomen propriuniy not of a vague, meir 
aphysical entity, is essentially an object only of reli- 
gion, not of philosophy, — of feeling, not of the intellect, 
— of the heart's necessity, not of the mind's freedom ; 
in short, an object which is the reflex not of the theo- 
retical but of the practical tendency in man. 

Religion annexes to its doctrines a curse and a 
blessing, damnation and salvation. Blessed is he that 
believeth, cursed is he that believeth not. Thus it ap- 
peals not to reason, but to feeling, to the desire of 
happiness, to the passions of hope and fear. It does 
not take the theoretic point of view ; otherwise it 
must have been free to enunciate its doctrines without 
attaching to them practical consequences, without to 
a certain extent compelling belief in them ; for whea 
the case stands thus : I am lost if I do not believe, — the 
conscience is under a subtle kind of constraint ; the fear 
of hell urges me to believe. Even supposing my belief 
to be in its origin free, fear inevitably intermingles 
itself ; my conscience is always under constraint ; doubt, 
the principle of theoretic freedom, appears to me a 
crime. And as in religion the highest idea, the highest 
existence is God, so the highest crime is doubt in God, 
or the doubt that God exists. But that which I do 
not trust myself to doubt, which I cannot doubt with- 
out feeling disturbed in my soul, without incurring 
guilt ; that is no matter of theory, but a matter of 
conscience, no Being of the intellect, but of the heart 

L 
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iw^Kow as tiie sole ^nd^point of religion is the prac* 
Ti^dal or stthjcctive stand-point, as therefore to religion 
the whole, the essential man is that part of his nature 
which is practical, which forms resolutions, which acts 
in accordance with conscious aims, whether physical 
or moral, and which considers the world not in itself, 
but only in relation to tiiose aims or wants : the con- 
B^quence is that everything which lies behind the 
practical consciousness, but which is the essential ob- 
ject of tiiieory — theory in its most original and general 
sense, namely, that of objective contemplation and ex- 
perience, of the intellect, of science* — ^is regarded by 
religion as lying outside man and Nature, in a speciali 
[personal being. All good, but especially such as takes 
{x>B8e8sion of man apart from his volition, such as does 
not correspond with any resolution or purpose, such 
as transcends the limits of the practical consciousness, 
«omes from God ; all wickedness, evil, but especially 
fauch as overtakes him against his will in the midst of 
his best moral resolutions, or hurries him along with 
terrible violence, comes from the devil. The scientific 
knowledge of the essence of religion includes the 
knowledge of the devil, of Satan, of demons.t These 
things cannot be omitted without a violent mutilation 
of religion. Grace and its works are the antitheses 
of the devil and his works. As the involuntary, 
sensual impulses which flesh out from the depths of the 
nature, ana, in general, all those phenomena of moral 
and physical evil which are inexplicable to religion, 
appear to it as the work of the Evil Being ; so the 

* Here and in other parts of this work, theoiy is taken in the sense in 
which it is the sonroe of true ohjectiye activity, — ^the science which gives 
l^irth to art,*-for man can do only so much as he knows : " tantum po- 
test quantum scit." 

t Conoenung the hihlical conceptions of Satan, his power and works, 
see L&tzelberger's ^' GrondzQge der Panlinischen Glanbenslehre,** and G. 
Ch. Enapp's ** Vorles. aber d. Christl. Glaubensl.'' § 62—65. To this 
snlrject belongs demoniacal possession, which also has its attestation In 
the BiUe. See Knapp (§ 65. iii. 2, 8). 
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involuutary movements of inspiration and ecstacy ap- 
pear to it as the work of the Good Being, God, of thq 
Holy Spirit or of Grace. Hencp the arbitrajiness of 
grace— the complaint of the pious that grace at one 
time visits and blesses them, at another forsakes and 
rejects them. The life, the agency of grace, is the life, 
the agency of emotion. Emotion is the Paraclete of 
Christiai]ip. The moments which are forsaken by 
divine grace, are the moments destitute of emotion and 
inspiration. 

In relation to the inner life, Grace may be defined 
as rdigious genius; in relation to the outer life asrdli- 
gious chxirwe. Man is good or wicked by no means 
through himself, his own power, his will ; but through 
that complete synthesis of hidden and evident deter- 
minations of things which, because they rest on no 
evident necessity, we ascribe to the power of " chance." 
Divine grace is the power of chance beclouded with 
additional mystery. Here we have again the confir- 
mation of that which we have seen to be the essential 
law of religion. Religion denies, repudiates chance, 
making everything dependent on God, explaining 
everything by means of him ; but this denial is only 
apparent; it merely gives chance the name of the 
divine sovereignty. For the divine will which, on 
incomprehensible grounds, for incomprehensible rea- 
sons, tiiat is, speaking plainly, out of groundless, abso- 
lute arbitrariness, out of divine caprice, as it were, 
determines or predestines some to evil and misery, 
others to good and happiness, has not a single positive 
characteristic to distinguish it from the power of 
chance. The mystery of the election of grace is thus 
the mystery of chance. I say the mystery of chance ; 
for in reality chance is a mystery, although slurred 
over and ignored by our speculative religious philo- 
sophy, which, as in its occupation with the illusory 
mysteries of the Absolute Being, i. e., of theology, it 
has overlooked the true mysteries of thought and life^ 
so also in the mystery of aivine grace or freedom of 

l2 
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election, has forgotten the profane mystery of chance.* 
But to return. The devil is the negative, the evil, 
that springs from the nature, but not from the will ; 
God is the positive, the good, which comes from the 
nature, but not from the conscious action of the will : 
the devil is involuntary, inexplicable wickedness ; Goa 
involuntary, inexplicable goodness. The source of 
both is the same, the quality only is different or oppo- 
site. For this reason, the belief in a devil was, until 
the most recent times, intimately connected with the 
belief in God, so that the denial of the devil was held 
to be virtually as atheistic as the denial of God. Nor 
without reason ; for when men once begin to derive 
the phenomena of evil from natural causes, they at the 
pame time begin to derive the phenomena of good, of 
the divine, from the nature of things, and come at 
length either to abolish the idea of God altogether, or 
at least to believe in another God than the God of 
religion. In this case it most commonly happens that 
they make the Deity an idle inactive being, whose ex- 
istence is equivalent to non-existence, since he no 
longer actively interposes in life, but is merely placed 
at the summit of things, at the beginning of the world, 
as the First Cause. God created the world : this is 
all that is here retained of God. The past tense is 
necessary ; for since that epoch the world {lursues its 
course like a machine. The addition : He still creates, 
he is creating at this moment, is only the result of ex- 
ternal reflection ; the past tense adequately expresses 
the religious idea in this stage ; for the spirit of reli- 
gion is gone when the operation of God is reduced to 
a/eoii or creavit. It is otherwise when the genuine 
reli^ous consciousness says : The/eoft is still to-dar a 
facd. This, though here also it is a product of reflec- 
tion, has nevertheless a legitimate meaning, because 

• Doubtless, this unveiling of the mystery of predestination wiU be 
pronounced atrocious, impious, diabolicaL I have nothing to aUego 
against tiiis ; I would rather be a devil in alUance with truth, than an 
angel in alliance with falsehood. 
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by the religious spirit God is really thought of as 
active. x 

Religion is abolished where the idea of the world, ^ 
of so-called second causes, intrudes itself between God 
and man. Here a foreign element, the principle of 
intellectual culture, has insinuated itself, peace is 
broken, the harmony of religion, which lies only in the 
immediate connexion of man with God, is destroyed. 
Second causes are a capitulation of the unbelieving 
intellect with the still believing heart. It is true that, 
according to religion also, God works on man by 
means of other things and beings. But God alone is 
the cause, he alone is the active and efScient being. 
What a fellow-creature does, is in the view of religion 
done not by him, but by God. The other is only an 
appearance, a medium, a vehicle, not a cause. But the 
" second cause" is a miserable anomaly, neither an in- 
dependent nor a dependent being : God, it is true, 
gives the first impulse, but then ensues the spontane- 
ous activity of the second cause.* 

Religion of itself, unadulterated by foreign elements, 
knows nothing of the existence of second causes ; on 
the contrary, they are a stone of stumbling to it ; for 
the realm of second causes, the sensible world, Nature, 
is precisely what separates man from God, although 
God as a real God, t. 6., an external being, is supposed 
himself to become in the other world a sensible exist- 
ence.t Hence religion believes that one day this wall 

* A kindered doctrine is that of the Ckmcwrtus Deij accordhig to which, 
God not only gives the first impulse, hut also co-operates in the agency of 
the second cause. For the rest, this doctrine is only a particular form 
of the contradictory dualism between God and Nature, which runs through 
the history of Christianity. On the subject of this remark, as of the whole 
paragraph, see Strauss : IHe ChrisUiche GMbenaUhre, B. it f 75, 76. 

f " Dum sumus in hoc corpore, peregrinamiir ah eo qui summe eit**— 
Bernard. Epist. 18. (Ed. Basle, 1552.) " As long as we live, we are in 
the midst of death.'*— Luther (T. i. p. 331 .) The idea of the future life 
is therefore nothing else than the idea of true, perfected religion, freed 
from the limits and obstructions of this life, — ih.B future life, as has been 
already said, nothing but the true opinion and disposition, the open heart, 
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of sejparation will faU away. One day there will b^ 
no Nature, no matter, no body, at least none gnch as 
to sqjarate man frofcft. God i then there will be only 
God .and the pious soul. Religion derives the idea of 
ihe existence of second causes, that is, of things whieh 
iwre interposed between God and man, only from the 
pl^sical, natural, and hence the irreligious or at least 
noii'religious theory of the universe : a theory which 
it nevertheless immediately subverts by making the 
operations of Nature operations of God. But this re- 
ligious idea is in contradiction with the natural sense 
find understanding, which concedes a real, spontaneoae 
fwjtiyity to natural things. And this contradiction of 
tl^Q physical view with the religious tlieory, religion 
r?93olve3 by converting the undeniable activity of tMngjs 
into an activity of God. Thus, on this view, the posi- 
tiive^ideaiis God ; the negative, the world. 

oil tii^ contrary, where second causes, having been 
B^t in HM)tioii, are, so to speak, emancipated, the con- 
verse occurs ; Nature is tiie positive, God a negative 
idea.. The world is independent in its existence, its 
persistence ; only as to its commencement is it depen- 
dent. • (jod is here only a hypothetical Being, an in* 
ference, arising from the necessity of a limited under- 
standing, to which the existence of a world viewed by 
it as a machine, is inexplicable without a self-moving 
principle ; — he is no longer an original, absolutely nec- 
essary Being. God exists not for his own sake, but for . 
the sake of the world, — ^merely that he may, as a First 
Cause, exjdain the existence of the world. The narrow 

of' religion. Here we "believe ; there we behold ; t. c, there there is no- 
bbing besides ^od, and thus nothing between God and the soul ; biit onlj 
tat &s reason, that there ought to be nothing between them, because the 
immediate- union of Qod and the soul is the true opinion and dedre of 
religion. — " We have as yet so to do with God as with one hidden from 
us, and it is not possible that in thid life we should hold communion with 
him face to face. AU creatures are. now nothing else than vain masks, 
under which God conceals himself, and by which he deals ¥rith us.*'— - 
Luther (T. xi. p. 70). "If thou wert only free from the images of created 
things, thou mightest have God without intermission." — ^Tauler (1. c. 
p. 8X3). 
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^rationalizing man takes olsec^ciiifio tine ^original ^li^ 
subsistance of the world, because he looks at it:ottly 
ifropi the subjective, practical point of view, only in itis 
commoner aspect, only as a piece of mechanism, not in 
its majesty and .glory, not as the Gosmos. He o6ap 
eeiyes the world as having been launchediito existence 
}>y an original impetus, as, according to math^nstioal 
theory, is the case with matter oikce set in motion and 
thenceforth going on for ever : that is, he postulated a 
mechanical origin.. A machine must have a beginning; 
this is involved in its very idea ; for it has not the 
source of motion, in itself. 

, All religious speculative cosmogony is tautology, as 
is apparent from this example; In cosmogony: mai 
declares or realizes the idea he has of the world ; he 
merely repeats what he has already said in another 
form. Thus here ; if the world is a machine, it is self* 
evident that it did not make itself, that on the con- 
trary it was created, i, e., had a mechanical origin. 
Herein, it is true, the religiotffi consciousness agrees 
with the mechanical theory, that to it also the world 
is a mere fabric, a product of Will. But they agree 
only for an instant, only in the moment of creation ; 
that moment past, the harmony ceases. The holder of 
the mechanical theory needs God only as the creator 
of the world ; once made, the world turns its back on 
the creator, and rejoices in its godless self-subsisteneet 
But religion creates the world only to ikiaintain it in. 
the perpetual consciousness of its nothingness, its de- 
penence on God.* To the mechanical theorist, the 
creation is the last thin tliread which yet ties him to 
religion ; the religion to which the nothingness of tbe 
world is a present truth, (for all power and activity 
is to it the power and activity of God,) is with lii]& 

* " Voluntate igitur Dei immobilis manet et stat in seealum tejfica-.''r^ 
et voluntate Dei movetur et nutat. Non ergo fundaoientis. saU iiixa ^obr 
&istit) nee fulcris suis stabilis perseyerat, sed Dominus statuit earn et firmf^ 
meuto voluntatis suae continet, quia in manu ejus omnes fines terrse/'-^ 
Ambroisus (Flexsepieron. L i. c, 61). ■ ' 
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only a tmrTiyin^ reminiscenoe of youth ; hence he re- 
moves the creation of the world, the act of religion, 
the non-existence of the world, (for in the b^inning, 
before the creation, there was no world, on^ God,) 
into the far distance, into the past, while the self-suhh 
sistence of the world, which absorbs all his senses and 
endeavours, acts on him with the force of the present. 
The mechanical theorist interrupts and cuts short the 
activity of God by the activity of the world With 
him God has indeed still an historical right, but this 
is in contradiction with the right he awards to Nature ; 
hence he limits as much as possible the right yet re- 
maining to God, in order to gain wider and freer play 
for his natural causes, and thereby for his under- 
standing. 

With this class of thinkers the creation holds the 
same position as miracles, which also they can and 
actually do acquiesce in, because miracles exist, at 
least according to religious opinion. But not to sa^ 
that he explains miracles naturally, that is, mechani- 
cally, he can only digest them when he relegates them 
to the past ; for the present he begs to be excused from 
believing in them, and explains everything to himself 
charmingly on natural principles. When a belief has 
departed from the reason, the intelligence, when it is 
no longer held spontaneously, but merely because it is 
a common belief, or because on some ground or other 
it must be held ; in short, when a belief is inwardly a 
past one ; then externally also the object of the belief 
IS referred to the past. Unbelief thus gets breathing 
space, but at the same time concedes to belief at least 
an historical validity. The past is here the fortunate 
means of compromise between belief and unbelief: I 
certainlv believe in miracles, but, nota bene^ in no mir- 
acles which happen now — only in those which once 
happened, which, thank God ! are already jplus quam 
p&rfeda. So also with the creation. The creation is 
an immediate act of God, a miracle, for there was once 
nothing but God. In the idea of the creation man 
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transcends the world, lie rises into abstraction from it; 
he conceives it as non-existent in the moment of cre- 
ation ; thus he dispels from his sight what stands be- 
tween himself and God, the sensible world ; he places 
himself in immediate contact with God. But the me- 
chanical thinker shrinks from this immediate contact 
with God ; hence he at once makes the prasens^ if in- 
deed he soars so high, into 2k perfectum ]\e interposes 
millenniums between his natural or materialistic view 
and the thought of an immediate operation of God. 

^o the religious spirit, on the contrary, God alone 
is the cause of all positive effects, God alone the ulti- 
mate and also the sole ground wherewith it answers, 
or rather repels all questions which theory puts for- 
ward! for the affirmative of religion is virtually a ne- 
gative ; its answer amounts to nothing, since it solves 
the most various questions always with the same an- 
swer, making all the operations of Nature immediate 
operations of God, of a designing, personal, extrana- 
tural or supranatural Being. God is the idea which 
supplies the lack of theory. The idea of God is the 
explanation of the inexplicable, — ^which explains no- 
thing because it is supposed to explain everything 
without distinction ; he is the night of theory; a night 
however in which everything is clear to religious 
feeling, because in it the measure of darkness, the dis- 
criminating light of the understanding, is extinct ; he 
is the ignorance which solves all doubt by repressing 
it, which knows everything because it knows nothing 
definite, because all things which impress the intellect 
disappear before religion, lose their individuality, in 
the eyes of divine power are nothing. Darkness is the 
mother of religion. 

The essential act of religion, that in which religion 
puts into action what we have designated as its essence, 
IS prayer. Prayer is all-powerful. What the pious 
soul entreats for in prayer, God fulfils. But he prays 
not for spiritual gifts alone, which lie in some sort 
in the power of man ; he prays also for things which 

l3 
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lie out of him, -wrhich are in the power of Nature, a 
power which it is the very object of prkyer* to over- 
come : in prayer he lays hold on a supernatural mean^, 
in jpofder to attain ends in themselves natural. God is 
to him not the causa remoia but the causa proocimoi tiie 
immediate, efiScienit cause of all natural effects... All 
80-called secondary forces and second causes are no- 
thing to him when he prays ; if they were anything tjp 
him, the might, the fervour of prayer would be anni- 
hilated. But in fact they have no existence for him ; 
oth<Brwi8€l he would assuredly seek to attain his end 
only by some intermediate process. But he desired 
immediate help. He has recourse to prayer in the cer- 
tainty that he can do more, infinitely more, by prayer, 
than by all the efforts of reason and all the ageiacies 
of nature, — ^in the conviction that prayer possesses 
superhuman and supernatural powers.t But in prayer 
he applies immediately to Gk)d. (^hus God is to him 
the tmwecita^ cause, the fulfilmentof prayer, the power 
whiish realizes prayer. But an immediate act of God 
is a miracle ; hence miracle is essential to the religious 
i/ view. Religion explains everything miraculously. 
That miracles do not always happen, is indeed obvious, 
as that man does not always prajj But the conside- 
ration that miracles do not always happen, lies outside 
the nature of religion, in the empirical or physidJ 
mode of view onlyj Where religion begins, there also 
l>egins miracle. Bvery true prayer is a miracle, an 
act of the wonder working power. External miifacles 
themselves only make visible internal miracles, that 
is, they are only a manifestation in time and spaee, 

* It is only unbelief in the efficacy of prayer which has tohUy limited 
prayer to spiritaal matters.. 

■ f According to the notion of barbarians, therefore, prayer is acoercire 
power, a charm. But this conception is an unchristian one (although even 
among many Christians, the idea is accepted that prayer constrains God); 
for in Christianity God is essentially feeling satisfied in itself, Almigbi^ 
i^oodness, Which denies nothing to (religious) feding. The idea of €0- 
JtKwm preiupposes an uixfeQlix^ God. 
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i^nd therefore as a special fact, of what in and l?y itself 
i3 St fundamental position of religion, namely, that God 
is, in general, the supernatural, immediate cause o^aU 
things. The miracle of fact is only an impassioned 
expression of religion, a moment of inspiration. . 3|Iii^ 
acles happen only in extraordinary crises, in Vhich 
there is an exaltation of the feelings : hence there are 
miracles of anger. No miracle is wrought in cold 
blood. But it is precisely in moments of passion that 
the latent nature reveals itself. Man does not always 
pray with equal warmth and power. Such prayers 
are therefore ineffective^ Only ardent prayer reveals 
the nature of prayer. Alifan truly prays when he re- 
gards prayer as in itselFa sacred power, a divine force. 
So it is with miracles: Miracles happen— no matter 
whether few or many — ^wherever there is, as a basis 
for them, a belief in the miraculousl]^ But the^ belief 
in miracle is no theoretic or objective mode of viewing 
the world and Nature ; miracle realizes practical wants, 
and that in contradiction with the laws which are im- 
perative to the reason ; in miracle man subjugates Na- 
ture, as in itself a nullity, to his own ends, which he 
regards as a reality; miracle is the superlative ex- 
pression of spiritual or religious utilitarianism ; in mir- 
acle all things are at the service of necessitous man. 
It is clear from this, that the conception of the world 
which is essential to religion is that of the practical or 
subjective stand-point, that God — ^for the miracle-work- 
ing power is identical with God — ^is a purely practical 
or subjective being, serving however as a substitute 
for a theoretic view, and is thus no object of thought, 
of the knowing faculty, and more than miracle, which 
owes its origin to the negaHon of thought.. If I place 
myself in the point of view of thought, of investigation, 
of theory, in which I consider things in themselves, in 
their mutual relations, the miracle-working being van- 
ishes into nothiug, miracle disappears ; t. 6., the re- 
ligious miracle, which is absolutely different from the 
natural miracle, though they are continually inter- 
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changed, in order to stultify reason, an4, nnder the ap* 
pearance of natural science, to introduce religious mir- 
acle into the sphere of rationality and reality. 

But for this very reason — ^namely, that religion is 
removt^ from the stand-point, from the nature of the- 
oryHrtiie true, universal essence of Nature and human- 
ity, Tdiich as such is hidden from religion and is only- 
visible to the theoretic eye, is conceived as another, a 
miraculous and supernatural essence : the idea of the 
species becomes the idea of God, who again is himself 
an individual being, but is distinguished from human 
individuals in this, that he possesses their qualities 
according to the measure of the species. Hence, in 
religion man necessarily places his nature out of him- 
self, regards his nature as a separate nature ; — ^neces- 
sarily, because the nature which is the object of theory 
lies outside of him, because all his consci2US existence 
spends itself in his practical subjectivityTjf God is his 
alter eao, his other lost half ; God is the complement of 
himself; in God he is first a perfect man. God is a 
need to him ; something is wanting to him without his 
knowing what it is — God is tliis something wanting, 
indispensable to him ; God belongs to his nature. The 
world is nothing to religion,*— the world, which 
is in truth the sum of all reality, is revealed in its 
glory only by theory. The joys of theory are the 
sweetest intellectual pleasures ofliTey but religion 
knows nothinff of the joys of the thinker, of lEe in- 
vestigator of Nature, of the artist. The idea of tfiS 
universe is wanting to it, the consciousness of tEe 

really infinite, the consciousness of the species. God 

only is its compensation for the poverty of life, for tEe 
want of a substantial import, which the true liie"^^ 

* " Natnra enim remote providentia ct potestate divina prorsus nihU 
wt** — ^Lactantius (Div. Inst. lib. 3, c. 28). "Omnia quae creata sunt, 
quamris ea Deus fecerit valde bona, Creatori tamen comparata, nee bona 
sunt, cui comparata nee sunt ; altissime quippe et proprio modo quodam 
de se ipso dixit: Ego sum, qui sum. " — ^Augustinus (de Perfectione just, 
Horn. c. 14). 
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rational contemplation.presenta .in nnending falness , 
(iod IS to religion the substitute for Ae lost world, — 
Xrod is to it in the stead of pure confempla^oiu^ 
life of theory. -^ 

T hat which ve have designated as the practical or j 
s ubjective view is not pure, it is tainted with egoism . 
for therein i nave relation to a thiny only for my own 
sake ; neitner is it se it-anffiniTip;^ for ft piair»fts mft in re- 
l ation to an object above my own level. On the con- 
trary, the theorjetic view is loy fii^ fi^Jf-flpffifiing, hfippy ; , 
for nere the oblect calls forth love and B dmimtionTin 
the light of the free intelligence i t is radiant as a dia - 
mond, transparent as a rock-crysta l. The theoretic 
view is aesthetic, whereas the practical is unaesthetic. 
Religion therefore finds in Qod a compensation for the 
want of an aesthetic view.T To the religious spirit the 
world is nothing in itsefr; the admiration, the con- 
templation of it is idolatry ; for the world is a mere 
piece of mechanism.* Hence in religion it is God that 
serves as the object of pure, untained, t. e., theoretic 
or aesthetic contemplation. God is the existence to 
which the religious man has an objective relation ; in 
God the object is contemplated by him for its own 
sake. God is an end in himself ; therefore in religion 
he has the significance which in the theoretic view be- 
longs to the object in general. The general being of 
theory is to religion a special being. It is true that 
in religion man, in his relation to God, has relation 
to his own wants as well in a higher as in the lower 
sense : " Give us this day our daily bread ; " but God 
can satisfy all wants of man only because he in him- 
self has no wants, — ^because he is perfect blessedness. 

* " Pulchras formaa et varias, nitidos et amoends colons amant ocnlL 
Non teneant h»c anixnom meam ; teneat earn Dens qui hiec fecit, bona 
qtudem valde, sed ipse est bonum meam, non hflec." — ^Augastin. (Con- 
fess. L X. c. 34). ** Vetiti antem sumus (2 Cor. iv. 18.) converti ad ea 
quae videntur .... Amandus igitur solus Deus est : omnis vero iste 
mundus, i. e., omnia sensibilia contemnenda, utendum autem his ad higus 
vitsB neoesntatem.*' — ^Ib. (de Moribus EccL Cathol. L i. c. 20). 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE CONTRADICTION IN THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 

/KeUgion is the relation of man to his own nature,— 
Therein lies its truth and its power of moral ameliora- 
tion ; — ^but CO his nature not recognised as his own, 
but regarded as anot&er nature, separate, nay, contra- 
distinguished from his own : herein lies its untruth , its 
limitation, its contradiction to reason and morality ; 
herein lies the noxious s ource of religious fanaticism ^ 
the chief metaphysical principle of human sacrifices, in 
a word, the prima materia of all the atrocities , all the 
h cyrible scene s, m thft trsjftpaj of religious histor v^> 

The contemplation of the human nature as anoHier, 
a separately existent nature, is, however, in the original 
conception of religion an involuntary, childlike, simple 
act of the mind, that is, one which separates God and 
man just as immediately as it again identifies them. 
But when religion advances in years, and, with years, 
in understanding ; when, within the bosom of religion, 
reflection on religion is awakened, and the consciouB- 
ness of the identity of the divine being with the human 
begins to dawn, — in a word,^}ien religion become 
theology, the originally involuntary and harmless sep- 
aration of God from man, becomes an intentional, ex- 
cogitated separation, which has no other olgect than 
to bamish a^in from the con^piousness this identity 
which has already entered tii^tfi^ 

Hence the nearer religion stands to its origin, the 
truer, the more genuine it is, the less is its true nature 
disguised ; that is to say, in the origin of religion there 
is no qualitative or essential distinction whatever be- 
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tween God and man. And the religionB man is not 
shocked at this id^ntidSication ; for his trnderstf^nding 
is still m harmony with his religion. Thus inancien t 
Judaism, Jehovah was a being differing from thehnman 
indiyidnal in nothing but in duration of existence ; in 
his qualities, his inherent nature, he was entirely sim- 
ilar to man,^ — ^had the same passions, the same human, 
nay, eyest corporeal properties. Only in the later 
Judaism was Jehovah separated in the strictest manner 
from man, and recourse was had to allegory in order 
to give to the old anthropomorphisms another sense 
than that which they originally hadJ3 So again in 
Christianity : in its earliest records the divinity of 
Christ is not so decidedly stamped as it afterwards 
became. With Paul especially, Christ is still an un- 
defined being, hovering between heaven and earth, be- 
tween God and man, or, in general, one amongst the 
existences subordinate to the highest, — the first of the 
angels, the first created, but still created; begotten 
indeed for our sake, but then neither are angels and 
men created, but begotten, for God is their Father 
also. The Church first identified him with God, made 
him the exclusive Son of God, defined his distinction 
from men and angels, and thus gave him the monopoly 
of an eternal, uncreated existence. 

In the geisesis of ideas, the first mode in which re- 
flexion on religion, or theology, makes the divine being 
a distinct being, and places him outside of man, is by 
tni&ing the existence of God the object of a formal 
proof. 

The proofs of the existence of God have been pro- 
Bounced contradictory to the essential nature of re- 
ligion. They are so ; but only in their form as proofs. 
Religion immediately represents the inner nature of 
man as an objective, external being. And the proof 
aims at nothing more than to prove that religion is 
right. The most perfect being is that than which no 
Mgher can be conceived : God is the highest that man 
obncdves or can conceive. This premiss of the onto- 
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logical proof— the most interesting proof, because it 
proceeds frQm within — expresses the inmost nature of 
religion* ^liat which is the highest for man, from 
which he can make no further abstraction, which is 
the positive limit of his intellect^of his feeling, of his 
sentiment, that is to him Go^^/Kd quo nihu majus 
cogitari potest. But this highest being would not be 
the highest if he did not exist ; we could then conceive 
a higher being who would be superior to him in the 
fact of existence ; the idea of the highest being directly 
precludes this fiction. Not to exist is a deficiency ; to 
exist is perfection, happiness, bliss. From a being to 
whom man gives all, olTers up all that is precious to 
him, he cannot withhold the bliss of existence. The 
contradiction to the religious spirit in the proof of the 
existence of God lies only in this, that the existence 
is thought of separately, and thence arises the appear- 
ance that God is a mere conception, a being existing 
in idea only, — an appearance however which is imme- 
diately dissipated ; for the very result of the proof is, 
that to God belongs an existence distinct from an ideal 
one, an existence apart from man, apart from thought, 
— a real self-existence. 

The proof therefore is only thus far discordant with 
the spirit of religion, that is presents as a formal de- 
duction the implicit enthymeme or immediate conclu- 
sion of religion, exhibits in logical relation, and there- 
fore distinguishes, what religion immediately unites ; 
for to religion God is not a matter of abstract thought, 
— ^he is a present truth and reality. But that every 
religion in its idea of God makes a latent, unconscious 
inference, is confessed in its polemic against other re- 
ligions. " Ye heathens," says the Jew or the Christ- 
ian, " were able to conceive nothing higher as your 
deities because ye were sunk in sinful desires. Your 
God rests on a conclusion, the premisses of which are 
your sensual impulses, your passions. You thought 
thus : the most excellent life is, to live out one's im- 
pulses without restraint ; and because this life was the 
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most excellent, the truest, you made it your God. Your 
God was your carnal nature, your heaven only a free 
theatre for the passions which, in society and in the 
conditions of actual life generally, had to suffer re- 
straint." But, naturally, in relation to its#lf no religion 
is conscious of such an inference, for the highest of 
which it is capable is its limit, has the force of neces- 
sity, is not a thought, not a conception, but immediate 
reality. 

Y^e proofs of the existence of God have for their 
atnrto make the internal external, to separate it from 
man.* His existence being proved, God is no longer 
a merely relative, but a noumenal being (Ding an sich): 
he is not only a being for us, a being in our faith, our 
feeling, our nature, he is a being in himself, a being 
external to us, — ^in a word, not merely a belief, a feel- 
ing, a thought, but also a real existence apart from 
l>elief, feeling, and thought. But such an existence is 
no other than a sensational existence ; i. e., an exist- 
ence conceived according to the forms of our sense|^7 
The idea of sensational existence is indeed alreaSy 
involved in the characteristic expression "external to 
us." It is true that a sophistical theology refuses to 
interpret the word "external" in its proper, natural 
sense, and substitutes the indefinite expression of inde- 
pendent, separate existence. But if the externality is 
only figurative, the existence also is figurative. And 
yet we are here only concerned with existence in the 
proper sense, and external existence is alone the de- 
finite, real, unshrinking expression for separate exis^ 

[Jxeal, sensational existence is that which is not de- 
pendent on my own mental spontaneity or activity, but 

* At the same time, however, their result is, to prove the nature of 
man. The various proofs of the existence of God are nothing else than 
Tari.on8 highly interesting forms in which the human nature affirms itself. 
Thus, for example, the physico-theological proof (or proof from design) 
is the self-affirmation of the calculated activity of the understanding. 
%rery philosophic system is, in this sense, a proof of the existence of Qod. 
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by which I am inyolnntarily affected, which isyhea I 
am not, when I do not think of it or feel^CZ The 
existence of God most therefore be in space— in gear 
oral, a qoalitative, sensations^ existence. Bat^^ is 
not seen, not^eard, not perceived by the senses. He 
does not exist for me, if I do not exist for him^jif I 
do not believe in a God, there is no God for mey If 
I am not devoutlv disposed, if I do not raise myself 
above the life ?£ the senses, he has no place in my 
consciousness, /x has he exists onlv in so fay ftp H^ i« 
felt, thonght, believed in ; — the addition " for me " ig 
g nnecessary. His existence therefore is a reaTone, 
y et at the same time not a real one : — a spiritnai 
existence, says the theologian. Bnt spiritnal existence 
i s only an existence in thought, in leeling, in beliei^: 
so inat his existence is a meaium between sensatigniU 
existence and conceptional existence, a medium fall of 
contradiction , j Or : he is a sensational existence, to 
which however all the conditions of sensational exis- 
tence are wanting : — consequently an existence at once 
sensational and not sensational, an existence which 
contradicts the idea of the sensational, or only a vague 
existence in general, which is fundamentally a sensa- 
tional one, but which, in order that this may not 
become evident, is divested of all the predicates of a 
real, sensational existence. But such an " existence 
in general" is self-contradictory. To existence belongs 
full, definite reality. 

A necessary consequence of this contradiction is 
Atheism. / The existence of God is essentially an em- 
pirical existence, without having its distinctive marks ; 
it is in itself a matter of experience, and yet in reality 
no object of experience. It calls upon man to seek it 
in Reality : it impregnates his mind with sensational 
conceptions and pretensions; hence, when these are 
not fulfilled — ^when, on the contrary, he finds experience 
in contradiction with these conceptions, he is perfectly 
justified in denying that existence^ 

Kant is well known to have maintained, in his 
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critique of the proofs of the existenoe of God, that 
that existence is not susceptible of proof from reason. 
He did not merit, on this acconnV the blame which 
was cast on him by Hegel. The idea of the existence 
of God in those proofs is a thoroughly ^npirical one ; 
but I cannot deduce empirical existence from Bin a priori 
idea. """ 
that 
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son cannot constitute itself an object o f sense. 1 can- 
n ot, in thinking, at the same time represent what I 
t hinK: as a sensible ob^ect^ external to me! The ptoof 
of the existence of God transcends the limits of the 
reason ; true ; but in the same sense in which sight, 
hearing, smell transcend, the limits of the reason. It 
is absurd to reproach reason, that it does not satisfy a 
demand which can only address itself to the senses. 
Existence, empirical existenccj is proved to me by the 
senses alone ; and in the question as to the being of 
God, the existence implied has not tiie significance of 
inward reality, of truth,, but the significance of a 
formal, external existence. Hence there is perfect 
truth in the allegation, that the belief that God is or 
is not has no consequence with respect to inward 
moral dispositions. It is true that the thought — there . 
is a God, is inspiring ; but here the is metos inward ' 
reality ; here the existence is a movement of inspira- 
tion; an act of aspiration. Just in proportion as this 
existence becomes a prosaic, an empirical truth, the 
inspiration is extinguished. 

Religion, therefore, in so far as it is founded on the 
existence of God as an empirical truth, is a matter of 
indifference to the inward dispositioia. As, necessarily, 
in the religious cultus, ceremonies, observances, sacra- 
ments, apai^t from the moral spirit or disposition, be- 
come in themselves an iijiportant fact : so also, at last, 
belief in the existence of God becomes, iapart from the 
inherent quality, the spiritual import of the idea of 
God, a chief point in religion* If thou only bdiovest 
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in Gk)d — believest that God is, thon art already saved. 
Whether under this God thou conceivest a really divine 
being or a monster, a Nero or a Caligula, an image of 
thy passions, thy revenge, or ambition, it is all one, — 
the main point is that thou be not an atheist. The 
history of religion has amply confirmed this consequence 
which we here draw from the idea of the divine exist- 
ence. If the existence of God, taken by itself, had not 
rooted itself as a religious truth in minds, there would 
never have been those infamous, senseless, horrible 
ideas of God which stigmatize the history of religion 
and theology. The existence of God was a common, 
external, and yet at the same time a holy thing : — ^what 
wonder, then, if on this ground the commonest, rudest, 
most unholy conceptions and opinions sprang up ! 

Atheism was supposed, and is even now supposed, 
to be the negation of all moral principle, of all moral 
foundations and bonds FIf God is not, all distinction 
between good and bad, virtue and vice, is abolished. 
Thus the distinction lies only in the existence of God ;.^ 
the reality of virtue lies not in itself, but out of itT^ 
And assuredly it is not from an attachment to virtuS; 
from a conviction of its intrinsic worth and importance, 
that the reality of it is thus bound up with the existence 
of God./On the contrary, the belief that God is the 
necessarjr^condition of vii^e, is the belief in the no- 
thingness of virtue in itselEj 

It is indeed worthy of remark, that the idea of the 
empirical existence of God has been perfectly developed 
in modern times, in which empiricism and materialism 
in general have arrived at their full blow. It is true 
that even in the original, simple religious mind, God 
is an empirical existence to be found in a place, though 
above the earth. But here this conception has not so 
naked, so prosaic a significance; me imagination 
identifies again the external God with the soul of 
man. The imagination is, in general, the true 
place of an existence which is absent, not present 
to the senses, though nevertheless sensational in its 
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essence.* Only the imagination solves the contradic- 
tion in an existence which is at once sensational and 
not sensational ; only the imagination is the preserva- - 
tive from atheism. In the imagination, existence has 
sensational effects, — existence affirms itself as a power ; 
with the essence of sensational existence the imagina- 
tion associates also the phenomena of sensational 
existence. Where the existence of God is a living 
truth, an object on which the imagination exercises 
itself, there also appearances of God are believed in.t 
Where, on the contrary, the fire of the religious imagin- 
ation is extinct, where the sensational effects or appear- 
ances necessarily connected with an essentially sensa- 
tional existence cease, there the existence becomes a 
dead, self-contradictory existence, which falls irrecov- 
erably into the negation of atheism. 

The belief in the existence of God is the belief in a 
special existence, separate from the existence of man 
and Nature. A special existence can only be proved 
in a special manner. This faith is therefore only then 
a true and living one when special effects, immediate 
appearances of God, miracles, are believed in. Where, 
on the other hand, the belief in God is identified with 

* *' Christ is ascended on high that is, he not only aits there 

above, but he is also here below. And he is gone thither to the very end 
that he might be here below, and fill all things, and be in all places, which 
he could not do while on earth, for here he could not be seen by all bodily 
^es. Therefore he sits above, where every man can see him, and he has 
to do with every man." — Luther (T. xiii. p. 643). That is to say : Christ 
or God is an pbject, an existence, of the imagination ; in the imagination 
he is limited to no place, — ^he is present and objective to every one. God 
exists in heaven, bat is for that reason omnipresent ; for this heaven is 
the imagination. 

f " Thou hast not to complain that thou art less experienced than was 

Abraham or Isaac. Thou also hast appearances Thou hast holy 

baptism, the supper of the Lord, the bread and wine, which are figures 
and forms, under and in which the present God speaks to thee, and acts 

upon thee, in thy ears, eyes, and heart He appears to thee in 

baptism, and it is he himself who baptizes thee, and speiUcs to thee .... 
Everything is full of divine appearances and utterances, if he is on thy 
ttde."— Luther (T. iL p. 466. See also on this mlgecti T. xiz. p. 407.) 
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the belief In the world, where the belief in God is no I 

longer a special faith, where the general being of the \ 

world takes possession of the whole man, there also \ 

vanishes the belief in special eflFects and appearances 1 

of God. Belief in Goa is wrecked, is stranded on the | 

belief in the world, in natural effects as the only true J 

ones. As here the belief in miracles is no longer any- } 
thing more than the belief in historical, past miracles, 
so the existence of God is also only an historical, in 

itself atheistic conception. { 
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THE CONTBABICnON IK THE REVELATION OF GOD. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE CONTRADICTION IN THE REVELATION 
OF GOD. 



With the idea of the existence of God is connected the 
idea of revelation. God's attestation of his existence, 
the authentic testimony that God exists, is revelation. 
Proofs drawn from reason are merely subjective ; the 
objective, the only true proof of the existence of God, 
is his revelation. God speaks to man ; revelation is 
the word of God ; he sends forth a voice which thrills 
the soul, and gives it the joyful certainty that God 
really is. The word is the gospel of life, — the criterion 
of existence and non-existence. <Beliefin revelation is 
the culminating point of religious objectivia^ffj The 
subjective conviction of the existence of Godnere be- 
comes an indubitable, external, historical factC7 The 
existence of God, in itself, considered simply as exist- 
ence, is already an external, empirical existence ; still, 
it is as yet only thought, conceived, and therefore 
doubtful ; hence the assertion that all proofs produce 
no satisfactory certainty. This conceptional existence 
converted into a real existence, a fact, is revelation. 
God has revealed himself, has demonstrated himself: 
who then can have any further doubt? The certainty 
of the existence of God is involved for me in the cer- 
tainty of the revelation. A God who only exists 
without revealing himself, who exists for me Only 
through my own mental act, such a God is a merely, 
abstract, imaginary, subjective God ; a God who gives 
me a knowledge of himself through his own act is alone 
a God who truly exists, who proves himself to exist, 
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— an objective GqdJ Faith in revelation is the imme- 
diate certainty of the religious mind, that what it be- 
lieves, wishes, conceives, really is. Religion is a 
dream, in which our own conceptions and emotions 
appear ttrro as separate existences, beings out of our- 
8elves.^The religioM mind does not distingrniah )3e> 
tween subjective and objective.-— it has no doubts; it 
has the faculty, not ot' discerning other thin«i tha n 
itse lf, but of seeing its own conceptions out of itself^ 
a s distinct bemfys. VV hat is in itself a mere theory, jb 
t o the religious mfnd a practical t>oiiett a matter o f 
consciencer--a tact.'7 A fact is that which from being 
an object of the intellect becomes a matter of con- 
science ; a fact is that which one cannot critfcise or 
attack without being guilty of a crime ;* a fact is Ihat 
which one must believe nolens vdens ; a fact is a phy- 
sical force, not an argument, — ^it makes no appeal to 
the reason. ye short-sighted religious philosophers 
of Grermany, who fling at our heads the facts of tiie 
religious consciousness, to stun our reason and make 
us th^ slaves of your childish superstition, — do you not 
see thalyacts are just as relative, as various, as sub- 
jective, as the ideas of the different religions ? Were 
not the Gods of Olympus also facts, self-attesting exist- 
ences ?t Were not the ludicrous miracles of paganism 

* The denial of a fact is not a matter of indifference ; it is something 
marallj evil, — a disowning of what is known to be tme. Christianity 
made its articles o£ faith objective, i, e., undeniable, tmassulable facts, 
thus overpowering the reason, and taking the mind prisoner by the force 
of external reality: herein we have the true explanation why and how 
Christianity, Protestant as well as Catholic, enunciated and ei^orced with 
all solemnity the principle, that heresy — ^the denial of an idea or a fact 
which forms an article of faith — ^is an object of punishment by the tern* 
poral power, i, «., a crime. What in theory is an external fact, becomes 
in practice an external force. In this respect, Christianity is far below 
Hahomedaniam, to which tiie crime of heresy is unknown. 

f *•* Prsesentiam sespe divi snam declarant.*'— Cicero (de Nat D. L il) 
Cicero's works (de Nat. D. and de Divinatione) are especially interesting, 
because the arguments there used for the reality of the objects of pagan 
faitii, are virtually the same as those urged in tiie present day by theo- 
logians and the adherents of positive rel^on genendJy, for the let^tjci 
the object* of Christian faith. 
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reg^arded as facts ? Were not angels and demons His- 
torical persons? Did they not really appear to men0 
Did not Balaam's ass really speak? Was not the story 
of Balaam's ass just as much believed even by enlight- 
ened scholars of the last^ century, as the Incarnation 
or any other miracle ? /A fact, I repeat, is a conception 
a bout the truth of whicB^there is no doub t, because it 
is no object of theory, but of ^eiingfT^hich desires^ 
that what it wishes, what it belieygsrshould be true^ 
A fact is that, the denial of which is forbidden, if not 
by an external law, yet by an internal one. A fact is 
every possibility which passes for a reality, every 
conception which, for the age wherein it is held to be 
a fact, expresses a want, and is for that reason an im- 
passable limit of the mind. TX fact is every wish that 
projects itself on reality: in short, it is everything 
that is not doubted simply because it is not — ^must not 
be — doubtedrf 

The religious mind, according to its nature as hith- 
erto unfolded, has the immediate certainty that all its 
involuntary, spontaneous affections are impressions 
from without, manifestations of another being. The 
religious mind makes itself the passive, God the ac- 
tive being. God is activity ; but that which deter- 
mines him to activity, which causes his activity 
(originally only omnipotence, potentia) to become real . 
activity, is not himself,-r-he needs nothing, — but man, | 
the religious subject. At the same time, however, man is | 
reciprocally determined by God ; he views himself as 
passive ; he receives from God determinate revelations, 
determinate proofs of his existence. Thus in revelation 
man determines himself as that which determines God, 
i. 6., revelation is simply the self-determination of man, 
only that between himself the determined, and himself 
the determining, he interposes an object — God, a dis- 
tinct being. God is the medium by which man brings 
about the reconciliation of himself with his own na- 
ture : God is the bond, the vincidttm svbsUmHale, between 
the essential nature — ^the species — ^|ad t^d individual. 
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The belief in revelation exhibits in the clearest 
manner the characteristic illusion of the religious con- 
sciousness. The general premiss of this belief is : man 
can of himself know nothing of God ; all this know- 
ledge is merely vain, earthly, human. But God is a 
superhuman being; God is known only by himself. 
Thus we know nothing of God beyond what he reveals 
to us. The knowledge imparted by God is alone 
divine, superhuman, supernatural knowledge. By 
means of revelation, therefore, we know God through 
himself; for revelation is the word of God — God de- 
claring himself. Hence, in the belief in revelation 
man makes himself a negation, he goes out of and 
above himself; he places revelation in opposition to 
human knowledge and opinion ; in it is contained a 
hidden knowledge, the fulness of all supersensuous 
mysteries ; here reason must hold its peace. But 
nevertheless the divine relevation is determined by 
the human nature. God speaks not to brutes or angels, 
but to men ; hence he uses human speech and human 
conceptions. /'ISTan is an object to God, before God 

Eerceptibly in^arts himself to man ; he thinks of man ; 
e determinesi his action in accordance with the nature 
of man and his needs. God is indeed free in will ; he 
can reveal himself or not ; but he is not free as to the 
understanding ; he cannot reveal to man whatever he 
will, but only what is adapted to man, what is com- 
mensurate with his nature such as it actually is ; he 
reveals what he must reveal, if his revelation is to be 
a revelation for man, and not for some other kind of 
beii^J Now what God thinks in relation to man is 
detCTmined by the idea of man — ^it has arisen out of 
reflection on human nature. God puts himself in the 
place of man, and thinks of himself as this other being 
can and should think of him ; he thinks of himself, not 
with his own thinking power, but with man's. In the 
scheme of his revelation God must have reference not 
to himself, but to man's power of comprehension. That 
which comes frbni God to man, comes to man only 
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from man in God, that is, only from the ideal nature 
of man to the phenomenal man, from the species to the 
individual. Thus, between the divine revelation and 
the so-called human reason or nature, 'there is no other 
than an illusory distinction; — ^the contents of the 
divine revelation are of human origin, for they have 
proceeded not from God as God, but from God as de- 
termined by human reason, human wants, that is, 
directly from human reason and human wants. And 
so in revelation man goes out of himself, in order, by - 
a circuitous path, to return to himself 1 Here we have 
a striking confirmation of the Dosition, that the secreti 
of theology is nothing else than anthropology — the! 
knowledge of God nothing else than a knowledge of 1 
mani 

Indeed, the religious consciousness itself admits, in 
relation to past times, the essentially human quality 
of revelation. The religious consciousness of a later 
age is no longer satisfied with a Jehovah who is from 
head to foot a man, and does not shrink from becoming 
visible as such. It recognises that those were merely 
images in which God accommodated himself to the 
comprehension of men in that age, that is, merely hu- 
man images. But it does not apply this mode of 
interpretation to ideas accepted as revelation in the 
present age, because it is yet itself steeped in those 
ideas. Nevertheless, every revelation is simply a 
revelation of the nature of man to existing men. In 
revelation man's latent nature is disclosed to him, be- 
comes an object to him. He is determined, affected 
by his own nature as by another being ; he receives 
from the hands of God what his own unrecognised 
nature entails upon him as a necessity, under certain 
conditions of time and circumstance. Reason, the 
mind of the species,. operates on the subjective, uncul- 
tured man ojily under the image of a personal being. 
Moral laws have force for him only as the command- 
ments of a Divine Will, which has at once the power 
to punish and the glance which nothing escapes. That 

m2 
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whicli his own nature, his reason, his conscience says 
to him, does not bind him, because the subjective, un- 
cultured man sees in conscience, in reason, so far as he 
recognises it as his own, no universal, objective jpower ; 
hence he must separate from himself that which gives 
him moral laws, and place it in opposition to himself, 
as a distinct personal being. 

r Belief in revelation is a child-like belief, and is only 
respectable so long as it is child-like. But the child is 
determined from without. And revelation has for its 
object to eflfect by God's help, what man cannot attain 
by himself. Hence, revelation has been called the 
education of the human race. This is correct ; only, 
revelation must not be regarded as outside the nature 
of man. There is within him an inward necessity 
which impels him to present moral and philosophical 
doctrines in the form of narratives and fables, and an 
equal necessity to represent that impulse as a revela- 
tion. The mythical poet has an end in view — ^that of 
making men good and wise ; he designedly adopts the 
form of fable as the most appropriate and vivid methcni 
of representation ; but at the same time, he is himself 
urged to this mode of teaching by his love of fable, by 
his inward impulse. So it is with a revelation enun- 
ciated by an individual. This individual has an aim ; 
but at the same time he himself lives in the conceptions 
by means of which he realizes this aim. Man, by 
means of the imagination, involuntarily contemplates 
his inner nature ; he represents it as out of himself. 
The nature of man, of the species — thus working on 
him through the irresistible power of the imagination, 
and contemplated as the law of his thought and action 
— ^is God. 

F Herein lie the beneficial moral eSecis of the belief 

[^ jn revelation. 

But as Nature "unconsciously produces results 
which look as if they were produced consciously," so 
revelation generates moral actions, which do not, 
however, proceed from morality ; — moral actions, but 
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no moral dispositions. Moral rules are indeed obser- 
ved, but they are severed from the inward disposition, 
the heart, by being represented as the commandments 
of an external law-giver, by being placed in the cate- 
gory of arbitrary laws, police regulations. What is 
done, is done not because it is good and right, but be- 
cause it is commanded by God. The inherent quality 
of the deed is indifferent ; whatever God commands 
is right.* If these commands are in accordance with 
reason, with ethics, it is well ; but so far as the idea 
of revelation is concerned, it is accidental. The cer- 
emonial laws of the Jews were revealed, divine, 
though in themselves adventitious and arbitrary. The 
Jews received from Jehovah the command to steal ; — 
in a special case, it is true. 

(Sut the belierln revelation not only injures the 
m^l sense and taste, — ^the aesthetics of virtue ; it 
poisons, nay it destroys, the divinest feeling, in man — 
the sense of truth, the perception and sentiment of 
truth.^^The revelation of God is a determinate reve- 
lation, given at a particular epoch: God revealed 
himself once for all in the year so and so, and that, 
not to the universal man, to the man of all times and 

{)laces, to the reason, to the species, but to certain 
imited individuals. A revelation in a given time and 
place must be fixed in writing, that its blessings may 
be transmitted uninjured. Hence the belief in revela- 
tion is, at least for those of a subsequent age, belief in 
a written revelation ; but the necessary consequence 
of a faith in which an historical book, necessarily sub- 
ject to all the conditions of a temporal, finite produc- 
tion, is regarded as an eternal, absolute, universally 
authoritative word, is — ^superstition and sophistry. 

* '* Quod crudeliter ab hominibus sine Dei jussa fieret ant factnm est, 
id debmt ab Hebrais fieri, quia a deo vitss et necis summo arbitrio, jnssi 
b«Uiim ita gerebant." — J. Clericus (Comm. in Mos. Num. o. 31, 7.) 
** Malta gessit Samson, quae vix possent defend!, nisi Dei, a qno homines 
pendent, instramentnm fuisse censeatnr.'* — ^n>. (Comm. in Judidun, C 
14, 19.) See also Luther, e. g, (T. i. p. 839, T, xvi. p. 495.) 
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Faith in a written revelation is a real, unfeigned, 
and so far respectable faith, only where it is beliered 
that all in the sacred writings is significant, true, holy, 
divine. Where, on the contrarjr, the distinction is 
made between the human and divine, the relatively 
true and the absolutely true, the historical and the 
permanent, — ^where it is not held that all without dis- 
tinction is unconditionally true ; there the verdict of 
unbelief, that tlie Bible is no divine book, is already 
introduced into the interpretation of the Bible, — ^there, 
at least indirectly, that is, in a crafty, dishonest way, 
its title to the character of a divine revelation is 
denied. Unity, unconditionality, freedom from ex- 
ceptions, immediate certitude, is alone the character 
of divinity. A book that imposes on me the necessity 
of discrimination,- the necessity of criticism, in order 
to separate the divine from the human, the permanent 
from the temporary, is no longer a divine, certain, 
infallible book, — it is degraded to the rank of profane 
books ; for every profane book has the same quality, 
that together with or in the human it contains the 
divine, that is, together with or in the individual it 
contains the universal and eternal. But that only is 
a truly divine book in which there is not merely some- 
thing good and something bad, something permanent 
and something temporary, but in which all comes as 
it were from one crucible, all is eternal, true and good. 
What sort of a revelation is that in which I must first 
listen to the apostle Paul, then to Peter, then to James, 
then to John, then to Matthew, then to Mark, then to 
Luke, until at last 1 come to a passage where my soul, 
athirst for God, can cry out : Eubeka 1 here speaks 
the Holy Spirit himself! here is something for me, 
something for all times and all men. How true, on 
the contrary, was the conception of the old faith, when 
it extended inspiration to the very words, to the very 
letters of Scripture 1 The word is not a matter of in- 
difference in relation to the thought ; a definite thought 
can only be rendered by a definite word. Ano^er 
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word, another letter — ^another sense. It is tme that 
such faith is superstition ; but this ^perstition ie 
alone the true, undisguised, open faith, which is not 
ashamed of its consequences. If God numbers the hairs 
on the head of a man, if no sparrow falls to the ground 
without his will, how could he leave to the stupidily 
and caprice of scribes his Word — that word on which 
depends the everlasting salvation of man ? Why 
■should he not dictate his thoughts to their pen in 
order to guard them from the possibility of disfigura- 
tion ? — '' But if man were a mere organ of the Holy 
Spirit, human freedom would be abolished I"* Oh 
what a pitiable argument 1 Is human freedom, then, 
of more value than divine truth ? Or does hu- 
man freedom consist only in the distortion of divine 
truth? 

And just as necessarily as the belief in a determin- 
ate historical revelation is associated with supersti- 
tion, so necessarily is it associated with sophistry. 
T he Bible contradicts moralitv. contradicts reason, 
contradicts itself, innumerable times ; and yet it is 
the wqra oi ijoa, eternal truth, and "truth canno t 
contradict itself/* t How does the believer in revela- 
tion elude tuis contradiction between the idea m his 
own mind, of revelation as divine, harmonious toruth, 
and this supposed actual revelation ? Only by self- 
deception, only by the silliest subterfuges, only oy the 
most miserable, transparent sophisms. Christian 
sophistry is the necessary product of Christian faith, 
especially of faith in the Bible as a divine revelation. 

Truth, absolute truth, is given objectively in the 
Bible, subjectively in faith ; for towards that which 

* It was very justly remarked by the Jansenists against the Jesuits ; 
** Vonlolr reconnoitre dans TEcriture qnelqne chose de la foiblesse et de 
Tesprit naturel de Thomme, c'est donner la liberty 4 chacnn d'en faire le 
discernement et de rejetter ce qui Ini plaira de rEcriture, comme venant 
plutot de la foiblesse de Thomme que de Tesprit de Dieu."— -Bayle (Diet, 
art. Adam (Jean) Rem. E.^ 

f *VNec in scriptura divina fas sit sentire aliquid contrarietatis.**— 
Petnis L. (L ii. dist. iL c. i) Similar thoughts are foimd in the FftthezB. 
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€k>d himself speaks I can only be beliering, resigned, 
receptive. Nothing is left to the understanding, the 
reason^ bat a formal, subordinate office ; it has a false 
position, a position essentially contradictory to its 
nature. The understanding in itself is here indiffer* 
ent to truth, indifferent to tiie distinction between the 
true and tiie false ; it has no criterion in itself; what- 
ever is found in revelation is true, even when it is in 
direct contradiction with reason. The understanding 
is helplessly given over to the hap-hazard of the most 
ignoble empiricism ; — ^whatever I find in divine rev- 
dation I must believe, and if necessary, my under- 
standing must defend it ; the understanding is the 
watch-dog of revelation ; it must let everything with- 
^t distinction be imposed on it as truth, — discrimin- 
ation would be doubt, would be a crime : consequently, 
nothing remains to it but an adventitious, indifferent, 
t. e., disingenuous, sophistical, torturous mode of 
thought, which is occupied oidj^ with ^undless dis- 
tinctions and subterfuges, with ignominious tricks and 
evasions. But the more man, by the progress of time, 
becomes estranged firom revelation, the more the 
understanding ripens into independence, — ^the more 
glaring, necessarily, appears the contradiction between 
the understanding and belief in revelation. The be- 
liever can then prove revelation only by incurring 
contradiction with himself, with truth, with the un- 
derstanding, only by the most impudent assumptions, 
only by shameless falsehoods, only by the gin against 
the Holy Ghost. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE CONTRADICTION IN THE NATURE OP GOD 
IN GENERAL, 



Tbjs grand principle, the central point of Christian 
sophistry, is the idea of God. God is the human being, 
and yet he must be regarded as another, a superhuman 
being. God is universal, abstract Being, simply the 
idea of Being ; and yet he must be conceived as a per- 
sonal, individual being ; — or God is a person, and yet 
he must be regarded as God, as universal, i. e., not as 
a personal being. God is ; his existence is certain, 
more certain than ours ; he has an existence distinct 
from us and from things in general, t. e., an individual 
existence; and yet his existence must be held a spiritual 
one, i. e., an existence not perceptible as a special one. 
One half of the definition is always in contradiction 
with the other half: the statement of what must be 
held always annihilates the statement of what is. The 
fundamental idea is a contradiction which can be con- 
cealed only by sophisms. A God who does not trouble 
himself about us, who does not hear our prayers, who 
does not see us and love us, is no God ; thus humanity 
is made an essential predicate of God ; but at the same 
'time it is said : a God who does not exist in and by 
himself, out of men, above men, as another being, is a 
phantom ; and thus it is made an essential predicate of 
God that he is non-human and extra-human. A Gk>d 
who is not as we are, who has not consciousness, not 
intelligence, i, e., not a personal understanding, a per- 
sonal consciousness, (as, for example, the " substance" 
of Spinoza,) is no God. Essential identity with us is 

m3 
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ihe cMef condition of deity ; the idea of deity is made 
dependent on the idea of personality, of consciousness, 
quo nihU majus cogitari potest. But, it is said in the 
same breath, a God who is not essentially distinguished 
from us is no God. 

The essence of religion is the immediate, involun- 
tary, unconscious contemplation of the human nature 
as anotiier, a ^stinct nature. But when this projected 
image of human nature is made an object of reflection, 
of theology, it becomes an inexhaustible mine of false- 
hoods, illusions, contradictions, and sophisms. 
' A peculiarly characteristic artifice and pretext of 
Christian sophistry is the doctrine of the unsearchable- 
ness, the incomprehensibility of the divine nature. But, 
as will be shown, the secret of this incomprehensibility 
is nothing further than that a known quality is made 
into an unknown one, a natural qudity into a super- 
natural, t. e., an unnatural one, so as to produce the 
appearance, the illusion, that the divine nature is dif- 
ferent from the human, and is eo ipso an incomprehen- 
sible one. 

In the original sense of religion, the incomprehensi- 
bility of God has only the significance of an impassion- 
ed expression. Thus, when we are affected by a sur- 
prising phenomenon, we exclaim : It is incredible, it is 
beyond conception ! though afterwards, when we reco- 
ver our self-possession, we find the object of our 
astonishment nothing less than incomprehensible. In 
the trulv religiou s sense, incomprehensibility is not t£e 
dSd full stop which reflection places wherever under- 



gfiin dTng d^se rB ^Itrbut a pathet ic note of exclamation 
marking t he impression wnich the imagination makes 
on the fe elings. The imagination is the original organ 
oTlreligio n _^ Bet weon God and man, in the primiuve 
sense of reEgion^ there is on the one hand on ly a dis- 
tinction in relation to existence, according to which 
God as a self-s ubsistent being is the antithesis of man 
as. a dep^dent being ; on the other hand tnere is only 
a quarititative distinction, L e., a distinction derived 
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from the imagination, for the distinctions of theimaffin- 
ation are only quantitative. The infinity of God in 
religion is quantitative infinity ; God is and has aU 
{hat man has, but in an infini|;ely greater measure. The 
nature of God is the nature of the imagination unfold- 
ed, made objective.* God is a being conceived under 
the forms of the senses, but freed from the limits of 
sense, — a being at once unlimited and sensational*- 
But what is the imagination ? — ^limitless activity of tibe 
senses. God is eternal, i. e., he exists at all times: 
God is omnipresent, i, e., he exists in all places ; God 
is the omniscient being, i. e., the being to whom every 
individual thing, every sensible existence, is an object 
without distinction, without limitation of time and 
place. 

Eternity and omnipresence are sensational qualities, 
for in them there is no negation of existence in time and 
space, but Only of exclusive limitation to a particular 
time, to a particular place. In like manner omnia- 
cience is a sensational quality, a sensational knowled|;e« 
Religion has no hesitation in attributing to God him* 
self the nobler senses : God sees and hears all tilings. 
But the divine omniscience is a power of knowing 
through the senses while yet the necessary quality, the 
essential determination of actual knowledge through 
the senses is denied to it. My senses present sensible 
objects to me only separately and in succession ; but 
God sees all sensible things at once, all locality in an 
unlocal manner, all temporal things in an untemporai 
manner, all objects of sense in an unsensational man- 
ner.t That is to say : I extend the horizon of my 
senses by the imagination; I form to myself a confused 

* This is especially apparent in the sn^rlatiye, and the prepositioii 
««per, which distinguishes the divine predicates, and which very early — as, 
for example, with the Neo-Platonists, the Christians among heathen phi?- 
losophers — ^played a chief part in theology. 

f ^^ Scit itaqne Dens, quanta sit'mnltitndo pnlicnm, culicmn, mnscar 
mm et piscinm et quot nascantur, qnotve moriantur, sed non scit hoc per 
momenta singula, imo simul et semel omnia.'*-^Petm8 L. (L i. dut. 
89. c 8). 
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Mnceptiionof fhe whole of ihin^: and this concep- 
tion, which exalts me above the limited stand-point of 
the senses, and therefore affects me agreeably, I posit 
as a divine reality. I feel the fact that my knowledge 
is tied to a local stand-point, to sensational experience, 
as a limitation ; what 1 feel as a limitation I do away 
with in my imagination, which fiimishes free space for 
the play of my feelings. This negativing of limits 
'by the imagination is the positing of omniscience as 
a divine power and reality. But at the same time there 
is only a quaniitative distinction between omniscience 
and my knowledge ; the quality of the knowledge is 
the same. In fact it would be impossible for me to 
predicate omniscience of an object or being external 
to myself, if this omniscience were essentially different 
firom my own knowledge, if it were not a mode of 
perception of my own, if it had nothing in common 
with my own power of cognition. That which is 
recognised by the senses is as much the object and 
content of the divine omniscience as of my know- 
ledge. Imagination does away only with the limit 
of Quantity, not of quality. The proposition that 
our knowledge is limited, means : we know only some 
things, a few things, not all. 

The beneficial influence of religion rests on ,thi8 
extension of the sensational consciousness. In reli- 
gion man is in the open air, sub deo: in the sensa- 
taonal consciousness he is in his narrow confined 
dwellinff-house. Religion has relation essentially, 
wiginaily—and only in its origin is it something 
S;£:i ' ?"® ^^^ good— to the immediate ^ensa- 
nonal consciousness alone; it is the setting aside of 
^«nl!? ^^ ®®^»^- Isolated, uninstructed men and 
Siev ?fcf''®®^"^^®^^P^^ *^i*s original sense, because 
the «n«^^®®7^^®"^^^^ ^^ *^** ™«»tal state which is 
sphered ti""^ religion. The more limited a man's 
tare philo.f 'i?'' % ^^^^ ^^ 1^^^^» ^f ti«*ory- Na- 
to his rel?|?^^^~**'^ °^^^^ ^d^^^ly do«« ^^ <5«»g 
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For this reason the religious man feels no need 
of cnltore. Why had the Hebrews no art, no science, 
as the Greeks had? Because they felt no need of 
it. To them this need was supj)lied by Jehovah. 
In the divine omniscience man raises himself above 
the limits of his own knowledge;* in the divine omni- 
presence, above the limits of his local stand-point ; 
m the divine eternity; above the limits of his time* 
The religions man is happy in his imagination ; he 
has all things in mice : his possessions are always 
portable. Jehovah accompanies me everywhere ; I 
need not travel out of myself; I have m my God 
the sum of all treasures and precious things, of all 
that is worth knowledge and remembrance. But 
culture is dependent on external things ; it has many 
and various wants, for it overcomes the limits of 
sensational consciousness and life by real activity, 
not by the magical power of the religious imagina- 
tion. Hence the Christian religion also, as has been 
often mentioned already, has in its essence no prin- 
ciple of culture, for it triumphs over the limitations 
and difficulties of earthly life only through the ima- 
gination, only in God, in heaven. God is all that 
the heart needs and desires — all good things, all 
blessings. " Dost thou desire love, or faithfulness, 
or truth, or consolation, or perpetual presence, this 
is always in Him without measure. Dost thou de- 
sire beauty — ^He is the supremely beautiful. Dost thou 
desire riches — all riches are in Him. Dost thou 
desire power — ^He is supremely powerful. Or what- 
ever thy heart desires, it is found a thousandfold in 
liim, in the best, the single good, which is God."t 
But how can he who has all in God, who already 
enjoys heavenly bliss in the imagination, experience 
that want, that sense of poverty, which is the impulse 
to all culture ? Culture has no other object than to 

* ** Qui scientiim concta sciunt, qtdd nc«cire nequeunt ?**-r-LibGr Me- 
ditat. c. 26 (among the sparioTU writings of Augustine). 

* Tatiler, L c p. 812. 
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realize an earthly heaven ; and the religious heaven is 
only realized or won by religious activity. 

The dijBference, however, between God and man, 
which is originally only quantitative, is by reflection 
developed into a qualitative diflTerence ; and thus what 
was originally only an emotional impression, an imme- 
diate expression of admiration, of rapture, an influence 
of the imagination on the feelings, has fixity given to 
it as an objective quality, as real incomprehensibility. 
The favourite expression of reflection in relation to 
this subject is, that we can indeed know concerning 
God that he has such and such attributes, but not how 
he has them. For example, that the predicate of the 
Creator essentially belongs to God, that he created 
the world, and not out of matter already existing, but 
out of nothing, by an act of almighty power, — this is 
clear, certain — yes, indubitable ; but how this is pos- 
sible naturally passes our understanding. That is to 
say : the generic idea is clear, certain, but the specific 
idea is unclear, uncertain. 

The idea of activity, of making, of creation, is in it- 
self a divine idea ; it is therefore unhesitatingly ap- 
plied to God. In activity, man feels himself free, 
unlimited, happy ; in passivity, limited, oppressed, un- 
happy. Activity is the positive sense of one's person- 
ality. That is positive which in man is accompanied 
with joy ; hence God is, as we have already said, the 
idea of pure, unlimited joy. We succeed only in what 
'we do willingly ; joyful effort conquers all things. 
But that is joyful activity which is in accordance with, 
our nature, which we do not feel as a limitation, and 
consequently not as a constraint. And the happiest, 
the most blissful activity is that which is productive. 
To read is delightful, reading is passive activity ; but 
to produce what is worthy to be read is more delight- 
ful still. It is more blessed to give than to receive. 
Hence this attribute of the species — productive ac- 
tivity — ^is assigned to God ; that is, realized and made 
objective as divine activity. But every special deter- 
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minatioB, every mode of activity is abstracted, and 
only the fundamental determination, which however is 
essentially human, namely, production of what is ex- 
ternal to self, is retained. God has not, like man, 
produced something in particular, this or that, but all 
things ; his activity is absolutely universal, unlimited. 
Hence it is self-evident, it is a necessary consequence, 
that the mode in which God has produced the All is 
incomprehensible, because this activity is no mocfo-of 
activity, because the question concerning the how is 
here an absurdity, a question which is excluded by 
the fundamental idea of unlimited activity. Every 
special activity produces its eflfects in a special man- 
ner, because there the activity itself is a determinate 
mode of activity ; and thence necessarily arises the 
question : How did it produce this ? But the answer 
to the question : How did God make the world ? has 
necessarily a negative issue, because the world-cre- 
ating activity in itself negatives every determinate 
activity, such as would alone warrant the question, 
everv mode of activity connected with a determinate 
medium, i, e., with matter. This question illegitimately 
foists in between the subject or producing activity, 
and the object or thing produced, an irrelevant, nay, 
an excluded intermediate idea, namdy, the idea of 
particular, individual existence. The activity in ques- 
tion has relation only to the collective — the AH, the 
world ; God created all things, not some particular 
thing ; the indefinite whole, the All, as it is embraced 
b^ the imagination, — ^not the determinate, the par- 
ticular, as, in its particularity, it presents itsetf to 
the senses, and as, in its totality as the universe, 
it presents itself to the reason. Every particular thing 
arises in a natural way ; it is something determin- 
ate, and as such it has — what it is only tautology to 
state — a determinate cause. It was not God, but 
carbon, that produced the diamond ; a given salt 
owes its origin, not to God, but to the combination 
of a particular acid with a particular base. God 
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only created all things together without distinction* 
It is true that according to the religious conception, 
God has created every individual thing, as included in 
tiie whole ; — ^but only indirectly ; for he has not pro- 
duced the individual in an individual manner, the deter- 
minate in a determinate manner : otherwise he would 
be a determinate or conditioned being. It is certainly 
incomprehensible how out of this general, indetermi- 
nate or unconditioned activity the particular, the deter- 
minate, can have proceeded ; but it is so only because I 
here intrude the object of sensational, natural experi- 
ence, because I assign to the divine activity another 
object than that which is proper to it. Religion has no 
physical conception of the world ; it has no interest in 
a natural explanation, which can never be given but 
with a mode of origin. Origin is a theoretical, natu- 
ral-philosophical idea. The heathen philosophers busied 
themselves with the origin of things. But the Chris- 
tian religious consciousness abhorred this idea as 
heathen, irreligious, and substituted the practical or 
subjective idea of Creation, which is nothing else than 
a prohibition to conceive things as having arisen in a 
natural way, an interdict on all physical science. The 
religious consciousness connects the world immediate- 
ly with God ; it derives all from God, because nothing 
is an object to him in its particularity and reality, 
nothing is to him as it presents itself to our reason* 
All proceeds from God : — that is enough, that perfect- 
ly satisfies the religious consciousness. The question, 
• how did God create ? is an indirect doubt that he did 
create the world. It was this question which brought 
man to atheism, materialism, naturalism. To him who 
asks it, the world is already an object of theory, of 
physical science, t. c, it is an object to him in its 
reality, in its determinate constituents. It is this 
mode of viewing the world which contradicts the 
idea of unconditioned, immaterial activity : and this 
contradiction leads to the n^ation of the fuidamental 
idea — ^the creation. 
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The creation by omnipotence is in its place, is a 
truth, only when all the phenomena of the world are 
derived from God. It becomes, as has been already ob- 
served, a myth of past ages where physical science 
introduces itself, where man makes the determinate 
causes, the h)w of phenomena, the object of ivestiga- 
tion. To the religious consciousness, therefore, the 
creation is nothing incomprehensible, t.6., unsatisfying; 
at least it is so only in moments of irreligiousness, of 
doubt, when the mind turns away from God to actual 
things ; but it is highly unsatisfactory to reflection, to 
theology^ which looks with one eye at heaven and 
with the other at earth. As the cause, so is the effect. 
A flute sends forth the tones of a flute, not those of a 
bassoon or a trumpet. If thou hearest the tones of a 
bassoon, but hast never before seen or heard any wind- 
instrument but the flute, it will certainly be incon- 
ceivable to thee how such tones can come out of a flute. 
Thus it is here : — the comparison is only so far inap- 
propriate as the flute itself is a particular instrument. 
But imagine, if it be possible, an absolutely universal 
instrument, which united in itself all instruments, 
without being itself a particular one ; thou wilt then 
see that it is an absurd contradiction to desire a par- 
ticular tone which only belongs to a particular instru- 
ment, from an instrument which thou hast divested 
{►recisely of that which is characteristic in all particu- 
ar instruments. 

But there also lies at the foundation of this dogma 
of incomprehensibility the design of keeping the di- 
vine activitjr apart from the human, of doing away 
with their similarity, or rather their essential identity, 
so as to make the divine activity essentially different 
from the human. This distinction between the divine 
and human activity is "nothing." God makes, — ^he 
makes something external to himself, as man does. 
Making is a genuine human idea. Nature gives birth 
to, brings forth ; man makes. Making is an act which 
I can omit, a designed, premeditated, external act ; — 
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an act in which my inmost being is not immediately 
concerned, in which, while active, I am not at the same 
time passive, carried away by an internal impnlse. 
On the contrary, an activity which is identical witii 
my being is not indifferent, is necessary to me, as f<H* 
example intellectual production, which is an inward 
necessity to me ; and for that reason lays a deep hold 
on me, affects me pathologically. Intellectual works 
are not mad^, — making is only the external activily 
applied to them ; — they arise in us. To make is an 
indifferent, therefore a free, t. e., optional activity. 
Thus far then — that He makes — God is entirely at one 
with man, not at all distinguished from him ; but an 
especial emphasis is laid on this, that his making is 
free, arbitrary, at his pleasure. "It has pleased God'' 
to create a world. Thus man here deifies satisfaction 
in self-pleasing, in caprice and groundless arbitrari- 
ness. The fundamentally human character of the 
divine activity is by the idea of arbitrariness degraded 
into a human manisfestation of a low kind ; GU)d, from 
a mirror of human nature is converted into a mirror 
of human vanity and self-complacency. 

And now all at once the harmony is changed into 
discord ; man, hitherto at one with himself, becomes 
divided : — God makes end of nothing : he creates, — to 
make out of nothing is to create, — ^this is the distinc- 
tion. The positive condition — the act of making — ^ie 
a human one ; but inasmuch as all that is determinate 
in this conception is immediately denied, reflection 
steps in and makes the divine activity not human. 
But with this negation, comprehension, understanding 
comes to a stand ; there remains only a negative, empty 
notion, because conceivability is already exhausted, 
L e.j the distinction between the divine and human 
determination is in truth a nothing, a mM n^aiimimi 
of tiie understanding. The naive confession of tiiis is 
made in the supposition of '' nothing " as an object. 

God is Love, but not human love ; Understanding, 
but not human understanding, — ^no! an essentii^y 
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different understanding. But wherein consists this 
difference ? I cannot conceive an understanding which 
acts under other forms than those of our own under- 
standing; I cannot halve or quarter understanding so 
as to have several understandings ; I cail only conceive^ 
one and the same understanding. It is true that I can' 
and even must conceive understanding in itself, i. 6., 
free from the limits of my individuality ; but in so 
doing I only release it from limitations essentially 
foreign to it 5 I do not set aside its essential determi- 
nations or forms. Religious reflection, on the con- 
trary, deiiies precisely that determination or quality 
which makes a thing what it is. Only that in which 
the divine understanding is identical with the human, 
is somethiiig, is understanding, is a real idea ; while 
that which is supposed to make it another, yes, essen- 
tially another than the human, is objectively nothing, 
subjectively a m^re chimera. 

In all other definitions of the Divine Being the 
" nothing " which constitutes the distinction is hidden ; 
in the creation, on the contrary, it is an evident, de- 
clared, objective nothing ; — ^and is therefore the offi- 
cial, notorious nothing of theology in distinction from 
anthropology. 

But the fundamental determination by which man 
makes his own nature a foreign, incomprehensible na- 
ture, is the idea of individuality or — ^what is only a 
more abstract expression — ^personality. The idea of 
the existence of God first realizes itself in the idea of 
revelation, and the idea of revelation first realizes 
itself in the idea of personality. God is a personal 
being : — ^this is the spell, which charms the ideal into 
the real, Hie subjective into the objective. All predi- 
cates, all attributes of the divine being are fundamen- 
tally human ; but as attributes of a personal being, 
and th^efore of a being distinct from man and exist- 
ing independently, they appear immediately to be 
really other than human, yet so as that at tne same 
time the essential identity always remains at the foun- 
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dation. Hence reflection gives rise to the idea of so- 
called anthropomorphisms. Anthropomorphisms are 
resemblances between God and man. The attributes 
of the divine and of the human being are not indeed 
"Jjie same, but they are analogous. 

Thus personality is the antidote to Pantheism; f. e., 
by the idea of personality religious reflection expels 
from its thought the identity of the divine and human 
nature. The rude but characteristic expression of 
pantheism is : man is an effluence or a portion of the 
divine being ; the religious expression is : man is the 
image of God, or a being akin to God ; — ^for according 
to religion man does not spring from Nature, but is 
of divine race, of divine origin. But kinship is a 
vague; evasive expression. There arc degrees of kin- 
ship, near and distant. What sort of kinship is in- 
tended ? For the relation of man to God, there is but 
one form of kinship which is appropriate, — the nearest, 
profoundest, most sacred that can be conceived, — the 
relation of the child to the father. According to this 
God is the Father of man, man the son, the child of 
God. Here is posited at once the self subsistence of 
God and the dependence of man, and posited as an im- 
mediate object of feeling ; whereas in Pantheism the 
part appears just as self-subsistent as the whole, since 
this is represented as made up of its parts. Neverthe- 
less this distinction is only an appearance. The father 
is not a father without the child ; both together form 
a correlated being. In love man renounces his inde- 

{>endence, and reduces himself to a part :-7-a self-humi- 
iation which is only compensated by the fact that the 
one whom he loves at the same time voluntarily be- 
comes a part also ; that they both submit to a higher 
power, the power of the spirit of family, the power of 
love. Thus there is here the same relation between 
God and man as in pantheism, save that in the one it 
is represented as a personal, patriarchal relation, in 
the other as an impersonal, general one, — save that 
pantheism expresses logically and therefore definitely, 
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directly, what religion invests with the imagination. 
The correlation or rather the identity of God and man 
is veiled in religion by representing both as persons 
or individuals, and God as a self-subsistent, independ- 
ent being apart from his paternity : — an independeno©- 
which however is only apparent, for he who, like the 
God of religion, is a father from the depths of the 
heart, has his very life and being in his child. 

The reciprocal and profound relation of dependence 
between God as father and man as child, cannot be 
shaken by the distinction, that only Christ is the true, 
natural son of God, and that men are but his adopted 
sons ; so that it is only, to Christ as the only-begotten 
Son, and by no means to men, that God stands in an 
essential relation of dependence. For this distinction 
is only a theological, i. e., an illusory one. God adopts 
only men, not brutes. The ground of adoption lies in 
the human nature. The man adopted by divine grace 
is only the man consciouii of his divine nature and dig- 
nity. Moreover, the only-begotten Son himself is no- 
thing else than the idea of humanity, than man pre- 
occupied with himself, man hiding from himself and 
the world in God, — the heavenly man. The Logos is 
latent, tacit man ; man is the revealed, express^ Lo- 
gos. The Logos is only the prelude of man. That 
which applies to the Logos applies also to the nature 
of man.* But between God and the only-begotten 
Son there is no real distinction, — ^he who knows the 
Son knows the Father also, — and thus there is none 
between Gt)d and man. v. 

It is the same with the idea that man is the image 
of God. The image is here no dead, inanimate thing, 
but a living being. " Man is the image of God," means 
nothing more than that man is a being who resembles 

* *' The closest union which Christ possessed with the Father, it is 

possible for me to win All that God gave to his only-bcgotten 

Son, he has given to me as perfectly as to him.'* — ^Predigten etzUcher 
Lehrer vor tmd zu Tauleri Zeiten. Hamburg, 1621, p. 14. ** Between 
the only-hegctten Son and the Soul there is no distinction.''-— lb. p« 68. 
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God. yimilarity between living beings rests on nfttnritl 
relationship. The idea of man being the image of 
God reduces itself therefore to kinship ; man is like 
God, because he is the child of God. Resemblance is 
only kinship presented to the senses ; from the former 
we infer the latter. 

But resemblance is just as deceptive, illusory, evasive 
an idea as kinship. It is only the idea of personality 
which does away with the identity of nature. Resem- 
blance is identity which will not admit itself to be 
identity, which hides itself behind a dim medium, 
behind the vapour of the imagination. If I disperse 
this vapour, 1 come to naked identity. The more 
similar beings are, the less are they to be distinguish- 
ed ; if I know the one, I know the other. It is true 
that resemblance has its degrees. But also the resem- 
blance between God and man has its degrees. The 
good, pious man is more like God than the man whose 
resemblance to Him is founded only on the nature of 
man in general. And even with the pious man there 
is a highest degree of resemblance to be supposed, 
though this may not be obtained here below, but only 
in the future life. But that which man is to become, 
belongs already to him, at least so far as possibility is 
concerned. The highest degree of resemblance is that 
where there is no further distinction between two indi- 
viduals or beings than that they are two. The essential 
qualities, those by which we distinguish things from 
each other, are the same in both. Hence I cannot 
distinguish them in thought, by the Reason, — ^for this 
all data are wanting ; — I can only distinguish them by 
figuring them as visible in my imagination or by 
actually seeing them. If my eyes do not say — there 
are really two separately existent beings, my reason 
will take both for one and the same being. Nay, even 
my eyes may confound the one with the other. Things 
are capable of being confounded with each other which 
are distinguishable by the sense and not by tiie reason, 
or rather which are diflferent only as to existence, not 
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as to essence. Persons altogether alike have an extra- 
ordinary attraction not only for each other, but for 
the imagination. Resemblance gives occasion to all 
kinds of mystifications and illusions, because it is 
itself only aii illusion ; my eyes mock my reason, for 
which the idea of an independent existence is always 
allied to the idea of a determinate difiference. 

Religion ia frh^ piiTifl^H light, thft r^y^ of vhich are 
broken by the medium of the imagination and the feel - 
ings. SO as to make t hft Sftnift hmnjcr flppftar a. rinnhl*^ '^' 

R esemblance is to the Reason identity, which in the 
realm of reality is divided or broken up by immediate 
sensational impressions, in the sphere of religion by 
the illusions oi the imagination ; in short, that which 
1 8 identical to the reason is made separate by the idea 
of individuality or personali ty. 1 can discover no 
distinction between father and child, archetype and 
image, God and man, if I do not introduce the idea of 
personality. Resemblance is here the external guise 
of identity ; — the identity which reason, the sense of 
truth, aflSrms, but which the imagination denies ; the 
identity which allows an appearance of distinction to 
remain, — a mere phantasm, which says neither directly 
yes, nor directly no. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE CONTRADICTION IN THE SPECULATIVE 
DOCTRINE OF GOD. 



The personality of God is thus the means by which 
man converts the qualities of his own nature into the 
qualities of another being, — of a being external to him- 
self. The personality of God is nothing else than the 
projected personality of man. 

On this process of projecting self outwards rests also 
the Hegelian speculative doctrine, according to which 
man^a consciousness of God is the scj^-consciousness of 
God. God is thought, cognized by us. According to 
speculation, God, in being thought by us, thinks him- 
self or is conscious of himself ; speculation identifies 
the two sides which religion separates. In this it is 
far deeper than religion, for the fact of God being 
thought is not like the fact of an external object being 
thought. God is an inward, spiritual being ; thinking, 
consciousness, is an inward, spiritual act; to think 
God is therefore to affirm what God is, to establish 
the being of God as an act. That God is thought, 
cognized, is essential ; that this tree is thought, is to 
the tree accidental, unessential. God is an indispen- 
sable thought, a necessity of thought. But how is it 
possible that this necessity should simply express the 
subjective, and not the objective also ? — ^how is it pos- 
sible that God — ^if he is to exist for us, to be an object 
to us — ^must necessarily be thought, if he is in himself 
like a block, indifferent whether he be thought, cognized 
or not? No ! it is not possible. We are necessitated 
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to regard the fact of God being thought by us, aa his 
thinking himself, or his self-consciousness. 

Religious objectivism has two passives, two modes 
in which God is thought. On the one hand, Gk>d is 
thought by us, on the other, he is thought by himself. 
God thinks himself, independently of his being thought 
by us : he has a self-consciousness distinct from, inde- 
pendent of, our consciousness. This is certainly con- 
sistent when once God is conceived as a real personar 
lity ; for the real human person thinks himself, and is 
thought by another; my thinking of him is to him 
an indifferent, external fact. This is the last degree 
of anthropopathism. In order to make God free aikl 
independent of all that is human, he is regarded as 
a formal, real person, his thinking is confined within 
himself, and the fact of his being thou^^t is excluded 
from him, and is represented as occurring in another 
being. This indifference or independence with re- 
spect to us, to our thought, is the attestation of a self- 
subsistent, i. 6., external, personal existence. It is 
true that religion also makes the fact of God being 
thought into the self-thinking of God; but because 
this process goes forward behind its consciousness, since 
God is immediately presupposed as a self-existent per- 
sonal being, the religious consciousness only embraces 
the indifference of the two facts. 

Even religion, however, does not abide by this in- 
difference of the two sides. God creates in order to 
reveal himself : creation is the revelation of God. But 
for stones, plants, and animals there is no God, but 
only for man ; so that Nature exists for the sake of 
man, and man purely for the sake of God. God 
glorifies himself in man : man is the pride of God. 
God indeed knows himself even without man ; but 
so long as there is no other iwe, so long is he only 
a possible, conceptional person. First when a differ- 
ence from God, a non-divine is posited, is God con- 
scious of himself ; first when he knows what is ijiot 
God, does he know what it is to be God, does he know 
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the bliss of his Godhead. First in the positing of what 
is other than himself, of the world, does God posit 
himself as God. Is God almighty without creation ? 
No I Omnipotence first realizes, proves itself in crea- 
tion. What is a power, a property, which does not 
exhibit, attest itself? What is a force which efifects 
nothing? a light that does not illuminate? a wisdom 
which knows nothing, i. c, nothing real? And what is 
omnipotence, what all other divine attributes, if man 
does not exist? Man is nothing without God ; but also, 
God is nothing without man ;* for only in man is God 
an object as God ; only in man is he God. The various 
qualities of man first give dififereuce, which is the 
ground of reality in God. The physical qualities of 
man make God a physical being — God the Father, 
who is the creator of Nature, L e., the personified, an- 
thropomorphized essence of Nature ;t the intellectual 
qualities of man make God an intellectual being, the 
moral, a moral being. Human misery is the triumph 
of divine compassion ; sorrow for sin is the delight of 
the divine holiness. Life, fire, emotion comes into God 
only through man. With the stubborn sinner God is 
angry ; over the repentant sinner he rejoices. Man is 
the revealed God : in man the divine essence first real- 
izes and unfolds itself. In the creation of Nature God 
goes out of himself, he has relation to what is other 
than himself, but in man he returns into himself: — 
man knows God, because in him God finds and knows 
himself, feels himself as God. Where there is no 
pressure, no want, there is no feeling ; — and feeling is 
alone real knowledge. Who can know compassion 
without having felt the want of it ? justice without the 

* *< God can as little do without us as we without him." — ^Predigten 
etilicher Lehrer, &c. p. 16. See also on this subject — Strauss, ChriiU, 
Glauheaal B. i. § 47, and the author's work entitled, P. BayU, pp. 104, 107. 

t " This temporal, transitory life in this world (i. e, natural life) we 
have through God, who is the dmighty Creator of heaven and esTth. But 
thQ 6t«nial untransitoty life -^e have through the Passion and Kesurrec- 
ti<m of our liOrd Jesus Christ. ..... Jesus Christ f^ Lo^d over that life.* 

'—Luther (Th. xvi s. 469). 
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experience of injustice^? happiness without the experi* 
ence of distress ? Thou must feel what a thing is ; 
otherwise thou wilt never learn to know it. It is in 
man that the divine properties first become feelings, 
i. e., man is the self-feeling of God ; — and the feeling 
of God is the real God ; for the qualities of God are 
indeed only real qualities, realities, as felt by man, — 
as feelings. If the experience of human misery were 
outside of God, in a being personally separate from 
him, compassion also would not be in God, and we 
should hence have again the Being destitute of quali- 
ties, or more cori*ectly the nothing^ which God was be- 
fore man or without man. For example : — Whether 
I be a good or sympathetic being — for that alone is 
good which gives, imparts it'self, honum est, (xmmunir 
cativum sui, — is unknown to me before the opportunity 
presents itself of showing goodness to another being. 
Only in the act of imparting do I experience the hap- 
piness of beneficence, thiB joy of generosity, of libera- 
lity. But is this jOy apart from the joy of the re- 
cipient? No ; I rejoice because he rejoices. I feel the 
wretchedness of another, I suffer with him ; in allevi- 
ating his wretchedness I alleviate my own ; — sympathy 
with suffering is itself suffering. The joyful feeling 
of the giver is only the reflex, the self-consciousness 
of the joy in the receiver. Their joy is a common 
feeling, which accordingly makes itself visible in the 
union of hands, of lips. So it is here. Just as the 
feeling of human misery is human, so the feeling of 
divine compassion is human. It is. only a sense of the 
poverty of finiteness that gives a sense of the bliss of 
infiniteness. Where the one is not, the other is not. 
The two are inseparable, — inseparable the feeling of 
God as God, and the feeling of man as man, insepar- 
able the knowledge of man and the self-knowledge of 
God. God is a Self only in the human self,— only in 
the human power of discrimination, in the principle of 
diflference that lies in the human being. Thus com- 
passion is only felt as a nie, a self, a force, t. e., as 

n2 
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something special, through its opposite. The opposite 
of God gives qualities to God, realizes him, makes him 
a Self, God is God, only through that which is not 
God. Herein we have also the mystery of Jacob 
Boehme's doctrine. It must only be borne in mind 
that Jacob Boehme, as a mystic and theologian, places 
outside of man the feelings in wh;ich the divine being 
first realizes himself, passes from nothing to something, 
to a qualitative being apart from the feelings of man 
(at least in imagination),— and that he makes them ob- 
jective in the form of natural qualities, but in such a 
way that these qualities still only represent the im- 
pressions made on his feelings. It will then be obvious 
that what the empirical religious consciousness first 
posits with the real creation of Nature and of man, 
the mystical consciousness places before the creation 
in the premundane God, in doing which, however, it 
does away with the reality of the creation. For if 
God has what is not-God, already in himself, he has 
no need first to create what is not-God in order to be 
God. The creation of the world is here a pure super- 
fluity, or rather an impossibility : this God for very 
reality does not come to reality ; he is already in him- 
self the full and restless world. This is especially true 
of Schelling's doctrine of God, who though made up 
of innumerable " potences " is yet thoroughly impotent 
Far more reasonable, therefore, is the empirical re- 
ligious consciousness, which makes God reveal, i. e., 
realize himself in real man, real nature, and according 
to which man is created purely for the praise and glory 
of God. That is to say, man is the mouth of God, 
which articulates and accentuates the' divine qualities 
as human feelings. God wills that he be honoured, 
praised. Why ? because the passion of man for God 
IS the self-consciousness of God. Nevertheless, the re- 
ligious consciousness separates these two properly in- 
separable sides, since by means of the idea of person- 
ality it makes God and man independent existences. 
Now the Hegelian speculation identifies the two sides, 
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btit SO as to leave the old contradiction still at the 
foundation ; — ^it is therefore only the consistent carry- 
ing out, the completion of a religious truth. The 
learned mob was so blind in its hatred towards Hegel 
as not to perceive that his doctrine, at least in this 
relation, does not in fact contradict religion ; — ^that it 
contradicts it only in the same way as, in general, a 
developed, consequent process of thought contradicts 
an undeveloped, inconsequent, but nevertheless radi- 
cally identical conception. 

But if it is only in human feelings and wants that 
the divine "nothing" becomes something, obtains 
qualities, then the being of man is alone the real being 
of God, — ^man is the real God. And if in the con- 
sciousness which man has of Uod first arises the self- 
consciousness of God, then the human consciousness 
is, per 86, the divine consciousness. Why then dost 
thou alienate man's consciousness from him, and make 
it the self-consciousness of a being distinct from man, 
of that which is an object to him? Why dost thou 
vindicate existence to God, to man only the conscious- 
ness of that existence ? God has his consciotisness in 
man, and man his being in God? Man's knowledge 
of God is God's knowledge of himself? What a di- 
vorcing and contradiction ! The true statement is this : 
man's knowledge of God is man's knowledge of him- 
self, of his own nature. Only the unity of being and 
consciousness is truth. Where the consciousness of 
God is, there is the being of God, — in man, therefore ; 
in the being of God it is only thy own being which is 
an object to thee, and what presents itself before thy 
consciousness is simply what lies hehind it. If the 
divine qualities are human, the human qualities are 
divine. 

Only when we abandon a philosophy of religion, or 
a theology, which is distinct from psychology and an- 
thropology, and recognise anthropology as itself theo- 
logy, do we attain to a true, self-satisfying identity of 
the divine and human being, the identity of the human 
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being with itself. In every theory of the identity of 
the divine and human which is not tme identity, nnity 
of the hmnan nature with itself, there still lies at the 
foundation a division, a separation into two, since the 
identity is immediately abolished, or rather is supposed 
to be abolished. Every theory of this kind is in con- 
tradiction with itself and with the understanding, — is 
a half measure — ^a thing of the imagination — ^a per^ 
version, a distortion ; wnich, however, the more per- 
verted and false it is, all the more appears to be pro* 
found- 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE CONTRADICTION IN THE TRINITY. 

Religion gives reality or objectivity not only to the 
human or divine nature in general as a personal being; 
it further gives reality to the fundamental determina- 
tions or fundamental distinctions «»f that nature as 
persons. The Trinity is therefore originally nothing 
else than the sum of the essential fundamental distinc- 
tions which man perceives in the human nature. Ac* 
cording as the mode of conceiving this nature varies, 
so also the fundamental determinations on which the 
Trinity is founded vary. But these distinctions, per- 

' ceived in one and the same human nature, are hypos- 
tasized as substances, as divine persons. And herein, 

. namely, that these different determinations are in God 
hypostases, subjects, is supposed to lie the distinction 
between these determinations as they are in God, and 
as they exist in man, — ^in accordance with the law 
already enunciated, that only in the idea of personality 
does the human personality transfer and make objec- 
tive its own qualities. But the personality exists only 
in the imagination ; the fundamental determintions 
are therefore only for the imagination hypostases, 
persons ; for reason, for thought, they are mere rela- 
tions or determinations. The idea of the Trinity con^ 
tains in itself the contradiction of polytheism and 
monotheism, of imagination and reason, of fiction and 
reality. Imagination gives the Trinity, reason the 
Unity of the persons. According to reason, the things 
distinguished are only distinctions j according to ima- 
gination, the distinctions are tlvings distingrushed 
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which therefore do away with the unity of the divine 
being. To the reason, the divine persons are phan- 
toms, to the imagination realities. The idea of the 
Trinity demands that man should think the opposite 
(^f what he imagines, and imagine the opposite of what 
he thinks, — ^that he should think phantoms realities.* 
There are three Persons, but they are not essenti- 
ally ^stinguifhed. Tres persmiaj hut una essentia. 
So far Ae conception is a natural one. We can con- 
ceive three And even more persons, identical in essence. 
Thus we men are distinguished from one another by 
personal differences, but in the main, in essence, in 
otunanity, we are one. And this indentification is 
made not only b^the speculative understanding, but 
even by feeling. A given individual is a man as we 
are j mmdum satis : in this feeling all distinctions 
vanish, — ^whether he be rich or poor, clever or stupid, 
eolpable or innocent. The feeling of compassion, 
gympathy, is therefore a substantial, essential, specu- 
lative feeling. But the three or more human persons . 
exist apart from each other, have a separate existence, 
event when they verify and confirm the unity of their 
nature by fervent love. They together constitute, 
through love, a single moral personality, but each has 
a physical existence for himself. Though they may be 
reciprocally absorbed in each other, may be unable to 
dispense with each other, they have yet always a form- 
all^ independent existence. Independent existence, 
existence apart from others, is the essential character- 

* It U curiona to observe how the specnlatiye rdigions philosopfaj 
undertakes the defence of the Trinity against the godless understanding, 
ud yet, hy doing away with the personal substances, and explaining the 



to of Father and Son as merely an inadequate image borrowed 1 
dc life, robi the Trinity of its very heart and soid. Tnxly, if Ihe 
istic artifices which the speculatiye religions philoflophy applies in 
the service of the absolute religion were admissible in favour of finite re- 
ligions, it wonld not be difficult to squeeze the Pandora's box of Christian 
dogmalios out of the horns of the Egyptian Apis. Nothing fiirtlier 
iv^Mold b9 needed for tiiis purpose than tibe ominous distinction of the 
imdMntaiiding from the speoidative reason, — a distinction which is adapt* 
ed to tiM jiu&cati0n of every absurdity. 
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istic of a person, of a substance. It is otherwise in 
God, and necessarily so ; for while his personalitjr i» 
the same as that of man, it is held to be the same with 
a diflference, on the ground simply of this postulate j 
there must be a difference. The three Persons in 
God have no existence out of each other, else there 
would meet us in the heaven of Christian dogmatics 
not indeed many gods, as in Olympus, but at least 
three divine Persons in an individual form, three 
Gods. The gods of Olympus were real persons, for 
they existed apart from each other, they had the cri- 
terion of real personality in their individuality, though 
they were one in essence, in divinity ; thejr had differ- 
ent personal attributes, but were each singly a god, 
alike in divinity, different as existing subjects or per- 
sons ; they were genuine divine personalities. The 
three Persons of the Christian Godhead, on the con- 
trary, are only imaginary, pretended persons, assuredly 
different from real persons, just because they are only 
phantasms, shadows of , personalities, while, notwith- 
standing, they are assumed to be real j)ersons. The 
essential characteristic of personal reality, the poly- 
theistic element, is excluded, denied as non-divine. 
But by this negation their personality becomes a mere 
phantasm. Only in the truth of the plural lies the 
truth of the Persons. The three persons of the 
Christian Godhead are not tres Dii, three Gods ; — at 
least they are not meant to be such ; — ^but tmus Deu8, 
one God. The three Persons end, not, £U3 might have 
been expected, in a plural, but in a singular ; they are 
not only Unum — ^the gods of Olympus are that — ^but 
Unu8. Unity has here the significance not of essence 
only, but also of existence ; unity is the existential 
form of God. Three are one : the plural is a singular. 
God is a personal being consisting of three persons.* 

* The unity has not the significance o^gemtt, not of tmum but of tenw. 
(See Augustine and Petrus Lomb. L 1. cUst. 19, c. 7, 8, 9.) Hi ergo 
tres, qui unum sunt propter ineffabUem oonjnnctionem deitatisqiiikinei&b* 
Inlitar oopulantur, turns Deus ist.** (Fetnui L. 1. o. c 6.) "Hov oan 

n3 
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The tiiree persons are thus only phantoms in the 
eyes of reason, for the conditions or modes nnder 
wUch alone their personality conld be realized, are 
done away with by the command of monotheism. The 
unity gives the lie to the personality ; the self-snb^ 
sistence of the persons is annnihilated in the self-sub- 
sistence of the unity, — 'they are mere relations. The 
Son is not without the Father, the Father not without 
the Son ; the Holy Spirit, who indeed spoils the sym- 
metry, expresses nothing but the relation of the two 
to each other. But the divine persons are distinguish- 
ed from each other only by that which constitutes 
iheir relation to each other. The essential in the 
Fatiier as a person is that he is a Father, of the Son 
that he is a Son. What the Father is over and above 
his fatherhood, does not belong to his personality; 
therein he is God, and as God identical with the Son 
as God. Therefore it is said : God the Father, God 
the Son, and God the Holy Ghost: — God is in all 
three alike. "There is one person of the Father, ano- 
ther of the Son, and another of the Holy Ghost; 
But the Godhead of the Father, of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost, is all one ;" i. e., they are distinct 
persons, but without distinction of substance. The 
personality, therefore^ arises purely in the relation 
of the Fatherhood; i. e., the idea of the person is 
here only a relative idea, the idea of a relation. 
Man as a father is dependent, he is essentially the 
correlative of the son; he is not a father without 
the son ; by fatherhood man reduces himself to a 
relative, dependent, impersonal being. It is before 
all things necessary not to allow oneself to be de- 
ceived by these relations as they exist in reality, in 
men. The human father is, over and above his pater- 
nity, an independent personal being ; he has at least 
a formal existence for himself, an existence apart from 
his son ; he is not merely a father, with the exclusion 

reason bring itself into accord with this, or believo, that three is one an4 
ono is three F*^— Lnther (T. z. ir. p. 18.) 
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. of all the other predicates of a real personal being. 
Fatherhood is a relation which the bad man can make 
quite an external one, not touching his personal being. 
But in God the Father, there is no distinction between 
God the Father and God the Son as, God : the ab- 
stract fatherhood alone constitutes his personality, his 
distinction from the Son, whose personality likewise 
is founded only on the abstract sonship. 

But at the same time these relations, as has been 
said, are maintained to be not mere relations, but r^ 
.persons, beings, substances. Thus the truth of the 
plural, the truth of polytheism is again affirmed,* and 
the truth of monotheism is denied. To require the 
reality of the persons is to require the unreality of the 
unity, and conversely, to require the reality of Hie 
unity is to require the unreality of the persons. Thus 
in the holy mystery of the Trinity, — ^that is to say, so 
far as it is supposed to represent a truth distinct from 
human nature, — all resolves itself into delusions, phan- 
tasms, contradictions, and sophisms.t 

* ** Quia eigo pater Dens et filius Deus et spiritns s. Dens cor non dicim- 
tur tres Dii? Ecce proposuit banc propositionem (Augastinns) attende qtud 

respondeat Si antem dicerem : tres Deos, contradiceret scrlp- 

tnra dicens : Audi Israel : Dens tuns unns est. Ecce absolutio quses- 
tlonis : quare potius dicamus tres personas quam tres Deos, quia soiL 
illud non contradicit scriptura," — ^Petrus L. (L i. dist. 23, c. 3). How 
much did even Catholicism repose upon Holy Writ. 

f A tmly masterly presentation of the overwhelming contradictions in 
which the mystery of the Trinity involves the genuine religious senti- 
ment, is to be found in the work already dted — Theanthropot, Erne Eeike 
von Aphorismen — which expresses in the form of the religious sentiment 
what in the present work is expressed in the form of the reason ; and 
which Ib tibei^fore espedaUy to be recommended to women. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
THE CONTRADICTION IN THE SACRAMENTS. 



As the objective essence of religion, the idea of God, 
resolves itself into mere contradictions, so also, on 
grounds easily understood, does its subjective essence. 

The subjective elements of religion are on the one 
hand Faith and Love ; on the other hand, so far as it 
presents itself externallv in a cultus, the sacraments of 
Baptism and the Lord s Supper. The sacrament of 
Faith is Baptism, the sacrament of Love is the Lord's 
Supper. In strictness there are only two sacraments, 
as there are two subjective elements in religion, Faith 
and Love : for Hope is only faith in relation to the 
future ; so that there is the same logical impropriety 
in making it a distinct mental act as in making the 
Holy Ghost a distinct being. 

The identity of the sacraments with the specific es- 
sence of religion as hitherto developed is at once made 
evident, apart from other relations, by the fact that 
they have for their basis natural materials or things, 
to which, however, is attributed a significance and 
effect in contradiction with their nature. Thus the 
material of baptism is water, common, natural water, 
just as the material of religion in general is common, 
natural humanity. But as religion alienates our own 
nature from us, and represents it as not ours, so the 
water of baptism is regarded as quite other than com- 
mon water ; for it has not a physical but a hyperphy- 
sical power and significance ; it is the Lavdcrum re- 
generationis^ it purifies man from the stains of original 
sin, expels the inborn devil, and reconciles with God. 
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Thus it is natural water only in appearance ; in truth 
it is supernatural. In other words: the baptismal 
water has supernatural effects (and that which operates 
Bupematurallj is itself supernatural) only in idea, only 
in the imagination. 

And yet the material of Baptism is said to be natural 
water. Baptism has no validity and efficacy if it is 
not performed with water. Thus the natural quality 
of water has in itself value and significance, since the 
supernatural effect of baptism is associated in a super- 
natural manner with water only, and not with any 
other material. God, by means of his omnipotence, 
could have united the same effect to anything what- 
ever. But he does not; he accomodates himself to 
natural qualities ; he chooses an element corresponding, 
analogous to his operation. Thus the natural is not 
altogether set aside ; on the contrary, there always 
remains a certain analogy with the natural, an appear- 
ance of naturalness. In like manner wine represents 
blood ; bread, flesh.* Even miracle is guided oy anal- 
ogies ; water is changed into wine or blood, one spe- 
cies into another, with the retention of the indetermi- 
nate generic idea of liquidity. So it is here. Water 
is the purest, clearest of liquids ; in virtue of this its 
natural character it is the image of the spotless nature 
of the Divine Spirit. In short, water has a significance 
in itself, as water ; it is on account of its natural 
quality that it is consecrated and selected as the vehicle 
of theHoly Spirit. So far there lies at the founda- 
tion of Baptism a beautiful, profound natural signi- 
ficance. But, at the very same time, this beautiful 
meaning is lost again because water has a transcen- 
dental effect, — an effect which it has only through the 
supernatural power of the Holy Spirit, and not through 
itself. The natural quality becomes indifferent: he 
who makes wine out of water, can at will unite the 
effects of baptismal water with any material whatsoever. 

* " Sacramentum ejus rei similitadlnem gerit, cujns signum est**— 
Fetnis Lomb. 0. iv. dist 1. c. 1). 
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Baptism cannot be understood without the idea of 
miracle. Baptism is itself a miracle. The same power 
which works miracles, and by means of them, as a proof 
of the divinity of Christ, turns Jews and Pagans into 
Christians, — ^this same power has instituted baptism 
and operates in it. Christianity began with miracles, 
and it carries itself forward with miracles. If the mir- 
aculous power of baptism is denied, miracles in general 
must be denied. The miracle-working water of bap- 
tism springs from the same source as the water which 
at the wedding at Cana in Galilee was turned into 
wine. 

The faith which is produced by miracle is not de- 
pendent on me, on my spontaneity, on freedom of 
judgment and conviction. A miracle which happens 
before my eyes 1 must believe, if I am not utterly ob- 
durate. Miracle compels me to believe in the divinity 
of the miracle-worker.* It is true that in some cases 
it presupposes faith, namely, where it appears in the 
light of a reward ; but with that exception it presup- 
poses not so much actual faith as a believing disposi- 
tion, willingness, submission, in opposition to an unbe- 
lieving, obdurate, and malignant disposition, like that 
of the Pharisees. The end of miracle is to prove that 
the miracle-worker is really that which he assumes to 
be. Faith based on miracle is the only thoroughly 
warranted, well-grounded, objective faith. The faith 
which is presupposed by miracle is only faith in a 
Messiah, a Christ in general ; but the faith that this 
very man is Christ — and this is the main point — ^is 
first wrought by miracle as its consequence. This pre- 
supposition even of an indeterminate faith is, however, 
by no means necessary. Multitudes first became be- 
lievers through miracles ; thus miracle was the cause 
of their faiih. If then miracles do not contradict 

* In relation to the miracle-worker faith (confidence in God's aid) is 
certainly the causa ej^icieiu of the miracle. (See Matt. xvii. 20 ; Acts vi. 
8.) But in relation to the e^>ectators of the miracle — and it is thejr who 
are in question here — ^miracle is the cauta efficient of faith. 
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Christianity, — and how should they contradict it? — 
neither does the miraculous eflBcacy of baptism contra- 
dict^ it. On the contrary, if baptism is. to have a 
Christian significance it must of necessity have a super- 
naturalistic one. Paul was converted by a sudden 
miraculous appearance, when he was still full of hatred 
to the Christians. Christianity took him by violence. 
It is in vain to allege that with another than Paul this 
appearance would not have had the same consequences, 
and that therefore the effect of it must still be attri- 
buted to Paul. For if the same appearance had been 
vouchsafed to others, they would assuredly have become 
as thoroughly Christian as Paul. Is not divine grace 
omnipptent? The unbelief and non-convertibility of 
the Pharisees is no counter-argument ; for from them 
grace was expressly withdrawn. The Messiah must 
necessarily, according to a divine decree, be betrayed, 
maltreated and crucified. For this purpose there must 
be individuals who should maltreat and crucify him : 
and hence it was a prior necessity that the divine grace 
should be withdrawn from those individuals. It was 
not indeed totally withdrawn from them, but this was 
only in order to aggravate their guilt, and by no means 
with the earnest will to convert them. How would it 
be possible to resist the will of God, supposing of course 
that it was his real will, not a more velleity ? Paul 
himself represents his conversion as a work of divine 
grace thoroughly unpaerited on his part ;* and quite 
correctly. Not to resist divine grace, i. e., to accept 
divine grace, to allow it to work upon one, is already 
something good, and consequently is an effect of the 
Holy Spirit. Nothing is more perverse than the at- 
tempt to reconcile miracle with freedom of inquiry 
and thought, or grace with freedom of will. In re- 
ligion the nature of man is regarded as separate 
from man. The activity, the grace of God isi the 

* ** Here we see a miracle surpassing all miracles, that Christ should 
have so merdMLv converted lus greatest enemy. **— Luther (T. xvi. 
p. 680). 
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projected spontaneity of man. Free Will made ob- 
jective.* 

It is the most flagrant inconsequence to adduce the 
experience that men are not sanctified, not converted 
by baptism, as an argument against its miraculous effi- 
cacy, as is done by rationalistic orthodox theologians;t 
for all kinds of miracles, the objective power of prayer, 
and in general all the supernatural truths of religion, 
also contradict experience. He who appeals to ex- 
perience renounces faith. Where experience is a 
datum, there religious faith and feeling have already 
vanished. The unbeliever denies the objective eflScacy 
of prayer only because it contradicts experience ; the 
atheist goes yet farther', — ^he denies even*the existence 
of God, because he does not find it in experience. In- 
ward experience creates no difiSculty to him ; for what 
thou experiencest in thyself of another existence, proves 
only that there is something in thee which thou thyself 
art not, which works upon thee independently of thy 
personal will and consciousness, without thy knowing 
what this mysterious something is. But faith is stronger 
than experience. The facts which contradict faith do 
not disturb it ; it is happy in itself; it has eyes only 
for itself, to all else it is blind. 

It is true that religion, even on the stand-point of 
its mystical materialism, always requires the co-opera- 
tion of subjectivity, and therefore requires it in the 
sacraments ; but herein is eidiibited its contradiction 
with itself. And this contradfction is particularly 

* Hence it is greatly to the honour of- Luther's nxiderstanding and 
sense of truth that, particularly when writing against Erasmus, he un- 
conditionally denied the free will of man as opposed to diyine grace. 
** Tho name Free Will/* says Luther, quite correctly firora the stand-point 
of religion, ^ is a diyine title and name, which none ought to bear but 
the Divine Majesty alone.** (T. xix. p. 28.) 

f Ezperienoe indeed extorted even finom the old tiieologians, whose 
faith was an uncompromising one, the admission that the effects of bap- 
tism are, at least in this life, veiy limited. *^ Baptismus non aufert omnes 
posnalitates hiyus ▼itflB.''-~Mezger. TheoL SchoL T. m p. 251. Sw 
also Petnis L. L iy. dist. 4, c 4 ; L iL dist. 82, c. 1. 
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glaring in the Sacrament of the Lord's Snpper ; for . 
baptism is given to infants, — though even in them, as 
a condition of its eflBcacy, the co-operation of subjec- 
tivity is insisted on, but, singularly enough, is supplied 
in the faith of others, in the faith of the parents, or of 
their representatives, or of the church in general.* 

The object in the sacrament of the Lord's Supper is 
the body of Christ, — a real body ; but the necessary 
predicates of reality are wanting to it. Here we have 
again, in an example presented to the senses, what we 
have found in the nature of religion in general. The 
object or subject in the religious syntax is always a 
real human or natural subject or predicate: but the 
closer definition, the essential predicate or this pre- 
dicate is denied. The subject is sensuous, but the pre- 
dicate is not sensuous, i. e., is contradictory to the 
subject. I distinguish a real body from an imaginary 
one only by this, that the former produces corporeal 
effects, involuntary effects, upon me. * If therefore the 
bread be the real body of God, the partaking of it 
must produce in me immediate, involuntarily sancti- 
fying effects ; 1 need to make no special preparation, 
to bring with me no holy disposition. If I eat an apple, * 
the apple of itself gives rise to the taste of apple. At 
the utmost I need nothing more than a heUlthy stomach 
to perceive that the apple is an apple. The Catholics 
require a state of fasting as a condition of partaking 
the Lord's Supper. This is enough. I take hold of 
the body with my lips, I crush it with my teeth, by 
my oesophagus it is carried into my stomach ; I assimi- 
late it corporeally, not spiritually.t Why are its 

* Even in the absurd fiction of the Lutherans, that ^Hnfants believe in' 
baptism,** the action of subjectivity reduces itself to the faith of others, 
since the faith of infants Is " wrought by God through the intercession of 
the god-parents and their bringing up of the children in the faith of the 
Christian Church."— Luther (T. xiii. pp. 360, 861). "Thus the faith of 
another helps me to obtain a faith of my own." — ^Ib. (T. xiv. p. 3i7a). 

f " This," says Luther, *48 in sumrna our opinion, that in and with the 
bread, the body of Christ is truly eaten ; thus, that aU which the bread 
undergoes and effects, the body of Christ undergoes and eDfects ; that it te 
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.effects not held to be corporeal ? Why should not this 
body, which is a corporeal, but at the same time hea- 
venly, supernatural substance, also bring forth in me 
corporeal and yet at the same time holy, supernatural 
effects ? If it is my disposition, my faith, which alone 
makes the divine body a means of sanctification to me, 
which transubstantiates the dry bread into pneumatic 
animal substance, why do I still need an external ob- 
ject? It is I myself who give rise to the effect of the 
body on me, and therefore to the reality of the body ; 
I am acted on by myself. Where is the objective truth 
and power ? He who partakes the Lord's Supper un- 
worthily has nothing further than the physical enjoy- 
ment of bread and wine. He who brings nothing, 
takes nothing away. The specific difference of this 
bread from common natural bread rests therefore only 
on the difference between the state of mind at the table 
of the Lord, and the state of mind at any other table. 
" He that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and 
drinketh damnation to himself, not discerning the 
Lord's body."^ But this mental state itself is depend- 
ent only on the significance which I give to this bread. 
• If it has for me the significance n6t of bread, but of 
the body of Christ, then it has not the effect of common 
bread. In the significance attached to it lies its effect. 
I do not eat to satisfy hunger ; hence I consume only 
a small quantity. Thus to go no further than the 
quantity taken, which in every other act of taking food 
plays an essential part, the significance of common 
bread is externally set aside. 

divided, eaten and chewed with the teeth propter unwnem sacramentalem,*' 
(Plank's Gesch. der Entst. des protest. Lehrbeg. B. viii. s. 369.) Else- 
where, it is true, Luther denies that the body of Christ, although it is 
jfiartaken of corporeally, ** is chewed and digested like a piece of beef." 
(T. xix. p. 429.) No wonder ; for that which is pfu*taken of, is an object 
without objectivity, a body without corporeality, flesh without the qualities 
of flesh ; ** spiritual flesh,'* as Luther says, t. e., imaginary flesh. Be it 
observed further, that the Protestants also take the Lord's Supper fasting, 
bat this is merely a custom with them, not a law. (See Luther, T. xviiL 
p. 200, 201.) 
. • 1. Cor, xi, 29, . 
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But this supernatural significance exists only in the 
imagination ; to the senses, the wine remains wine, the 
bread, bread. The Schoolmen therefore had recourse 
to the precious distinction of substance and accidents* 
All the accidents which constitute the nature of wine 
and bread are still there ; only that which is made up 
by these accidents, the subject, the substance, is want- 
ing, is changed into flesh and blood. But all the pro- 
perties together, whose combination forms this unity, 
are the substance itself. What are wine and bread if 
I take from them the properties which make them what 
they are ? Nothing. Flesh and blood have therefore 
no objective existence ; otherwise they must be an ob- 
ject to the unbelieving senses. On the contrary : the 
only valid witnesses of an objective existence — taste, 
smell, touch, sight — testify unanimously to the reality 
of the wine and bread, and nothing else. The wine 
and bread are in reality natural, but in imagination 
divine substances. 

F aith is the power of the imagination, yhich makes i 
t he real unreal, and the unreal real: in direct contra- 
diction with the truth ot the senses^ with the truth of 
reason . J^'aith denies what objective reason affirms^ 
and affirms what it denies.*-* The mystery of the Lord's 
Supper is the mystery of faith :t — ^hence the partaking 

* " Videtur enim species vini et panis, et substantia panis et vini non 
creditur. Creditur autem substantia corporis et sanguinis Christi et tamen 
species non cemitur." — Bernardus (ed. Bas. 1562, pp. 189 — 191). 

f It is so in another relation not developed here, but which may be men- 
tioned in a note : namely, the following. In religion, in faith, man is an 
object to himself as the object, t. e., the end or determining motive, of God. 
Man is occupied with himself in and through God. God is the means of 
human existence and happiness. This religious truth, embodied in a cul- 
tus, in a sensuous form, is the Lord's Supper. In this sacrament man feeds 
upon God — ^the Creator of heaven and earth — as on material food ; by the 
act of eating and drinking he declares God to be a mere means of life to 
man. Here man is virtually supposed to be the God of God : hence the 
Lord's Supper is the highest self-enjoyment of human subjectivity. Even 
the Protestant — not indeed in words, but in truth — transforms God into 
an external thing since he subjects Him to himself as an object of sensa-^ 
tional enjoyment. 
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of it 18 the highest, the most rapturous, blissful act of 
the believing soul. The negation of objective truth 
which is not gratifying to feeling, the truth of reality, 
of the objective world and reason, — ^a negation which 
constitutes the essence of faith, — reaches its highest 
point in the Lord's Supper ; for faith here denies an 
immediately present, evident, indubitable object, Ynain- 
taining that it is not what the reason and senses de- 
clare it to be, that it is only in appearance bread, but 
in reality flesh. The position of the Schoolmen, that 
according to the accidents it is bread, and according 
to the substance flesh, is merely the abstract, explana- 
tory, intellectual expression of what faith accepts and 
declares, and has therefore no other meaning than 
this : to the senses or to common perception it is bread, 
but in truth, flesh. Where therefore the imaginative 
tendency of faith has assumed such power over the 
senses and reason as to deny the most evident sensible 
truths, it is no wonder if believers can raise themselves 
to such a degree of exaltation as actually to see blood 
instead of wine. Such examples Catholicism has to 
show. Little is wanting in order to perceive extern- 
ally what faith and imagination hold to be real. 

So long as faith in the mystery of the Lord's Supper 
as a holy, nay the holiest, highest truth, governed man, 
so long was his governing principle the imagination. 
All criteria of reality and unreality, of unreason and 
reason, had disappeared : anything whatever that could 
be imagined passed for real posibility. Religion hal- 
lowed every contradiction of reason, of the nature of 
things. Do not ridicule the absurd questions of the 
Schoolmen I They were necessary consequences of 
faith. That which is only a matter of feeling had to 
be made a matter of reason, that which contradicts the 
understanding had to be made not to contradict it. 
This was the fundamental contradiction of scholasti- 
cism, whence all other contradictions followed of 
course. 

And it is of no particular importance whether I be- 
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lieve the Protestant or the Catholic doctrine of the 
Lord's Supper. The sole distinction is, that in Pro- 
testantism it is only on the tongue, in the act of par- 
taking, that flesh and blood are united in a thoroughly 
miraculous manner with bread and wine;* while in 
Catholicism, it is before the act of partaking, by the 
power of the priest, — who however here acts only in 
the name of the Almighty, — that bread and wine are 
really transmuted into flesh and blood. The Protestant 
prudently avoids a definite explanatipn ; he does not 
lay himself open like the pious, uncritical simplicity 
of Catholicism, whose God, as an external object, can 
be devoured by a mouse ; he shuts up his God within 
himself, where he can no more be torn from him, and 
thus secures him as well from the power of accident as 
from that of ridicule ; yet, notwithstanding this, he 
just as much as the Catholic consumes real flesh and 
blood in the bread and wine. Slight indeed was the 
diflference at first between Protestants and Catholics 
in the doctrine of the Lord's Supper ! Thus at Anspach 
there arose a controversy on the question — ^^ whether 
the body of Christ enters the stomach, and is digested 
like other food ?"t 

But although the imaginative activity of faith makoB 
the objective existence the mere appearance, and the 
emotional, imaginary existence the truth and reality ; 
still, in itself or in truth, that which is really objective 
is only the natural elements. Even the Host in the 
pyx of the Catholic priest is in itself only to faith a 
divine body, — ^this external thing, into which he tran- 
substantiates the divine being is only a thing of fo^th ; 
for even here the body is not visible, tangible, taste- 
able as a body. That is : the bread is only in its signi- 

* "Nostrates, prsesentiam realem consecrationis effecttun esse, ad- 
firmant ; idque ita, ut turn se exserat, com usus legitimns accedit. Nee 
est quod regeras, Christnin haec verba : hoc est corpus menxn, protnlisse, 
anteqnam discipuli ejas comederent, adeoque panem jam ante usnm cor- 
pus Christi foisse. **— Buddeas (1. c. L v. c. 1, §§ 13, 17). See, on tiio 
other hand, Concil. Trident. Sessio 18, cc. 3, 8, Can. 4. 

t Apolo^e Melancthon. StrebeL KOmb. 1783, p. 127. 
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ficance flesh. It is true that to faith this significance 
has the sense of actual existence ; — ^as, in general, in 
the ecstasy of fervid feeling that which signifies be- 
comes the thing signified ; — it is held not to signiiy, 
but to be flesh. But this state of being flesh is not 
that of real flesh ; it is a state of being which is only- 
believed in, imagined, L e., it has only the value, the 
quality, of a significance, a truth' conveyed in a sym- 
bol.* ' A thing which has a special significance for me, 
is another thing in my imagination than in-reality. The 
thing signifying is not itself that which is signified. 
What it 18, is evident to the senses ; what it signifies, 
is only in my feelings, conception, imagination, — is 
only for me, not for others, is not objectively present. 
So here. When therefore Zwinglius said that the 
Lord^s Supper has only a subjective significance, he 
said the same thing as his opponents ; only he disturbed 
the illusion of the religious imagination ; for that which 
*• is " in the Lord's Supper, is only an illusion of the 
imagination, but with the further illusion that it is not 
an illusion. Zwinglius only expressed simply, nakedly, 
prosaically, rationalistically, and therefore offensively, 
what the others declared mystically, indirectly, — ^inas- 
much as they confessedf that the effect of the Lord's 
Supper depends only on a worthy disposition or on 
faith ; i. e., that the bread and wine are the flesh and 
blood of the Lord, are the Lord himself, only for him 
for whom they have the supernatural significance of 
the divine body, for on this alone depends the worthy 
disposition, the religious emotion.J 

* " The fanatics however believe that it is mere bread and wine, and 
it is assuredly so as they believe ; they have it so, and eat mere bread 
and wine.*' — ^Luther (T, xix. p. 432). That is to say, if thou believest, 
representest to thyself, conceivest, that the bread is not bread, but the 
body of Christ, it is not bread ; but if thou dost not believjB so, it is not so. 
What it is in thy belief that it actually is. 

f Even the Catholics also. '*Huju8 sacramenti effectus, quern in anhna 
opeiatur digne sumentis, est adonatio hominis ad Christum.'* — Concil. 
Florent. de S. Euchar. 

t '*If the body of Christ is in the bread and is eaten with ^th, it 
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But if the Lord's Supper effects nothing, consequently 
is nothing, — for only that which produces effects, is, — 
without a certain state of mind, without faith, then in 
faith alone lies its reality ; the entire event goes for- 
ward in the feelings alone. If the idea that I here 
receive the real body of the Saviour acts on the reli- 
gious feelings, this idea itself arises from the feelings ; 
it produces devout sentiments, because it is itself a 
devout idea. Thus here also the religious subject is 
acted on by himself as if by another being, through 
the conception of an imaginary object. Therefore the 
process of the Lord's Supper can quite well, even with- 
out the intermediation of bread and wine, without any 
church ceremony, be accomplished in the imagination. 
There are innumerable devout poems, the sole theme 
of which is the blood of Christ. In these we have a 
genuinely poetical celebration of the Lord's Supper. 
In the lively representation of the suffering, bleeding 
Saviour, the soul identifies itself with him ; here the 
saint in poetic exaltation drinks the pure blood, un- 
mixed with any contradictory, material elements ; here 
there is no disturbing object between the idea of the 
blood and the blood itself. 

But though the Lord's Supper, or a sacrament in 
general, is nothing without a certain state of mind, 
without faith, nevertheless religion presents the sacra- 
ment at the same time ^s something in itself real, ex- 
ternal, distinct from the human being, so that in the 
religious consciousness the true thing, which is faith, 
is made only a collateral thing, a condition, and the 
imaginary thing becomes the principal thing. And 
the necessary, immanent consequences and effects of 
this religious materialism, of this subordination of the 
human to the supposed divine, of the subjective to the 
supposed objective, of truth to imagination, of morality 

strengthens the soul, in that the soul believes that it is the body of Christ 
which the mouth eats."— Luther (T. xix. p. 433 ; see also p. 206). " For 
what we beUeve that we receive, that we receive in truth."— lb. (T. ztii 
p. 567). 
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to religion, — ^thc necessary consequences are snperfrti* 
tion and immorality : superstition, becanse a thing has 
attributed to it an effect which does not lie in its na- 
ture, because a thing is held up as izo^ being what it 
in truth is, because a mere conception passes for ob- 
jective reality ; immorality, because necessarily, in 
feeling, the holiness of the action as such is separated 
from morality, the partaking of the sacrament, even 
apart from the state ' f mind, becomes a holy and saving 
act. Such, at least, is the result in practice, which 
knows nothing of the sophistical distinctions of the- 
ology. In general : wherever rdigion placea iU^ in 
contradiction tvith reason^ itjUaoes itsf^aho in contrtMr 
diction tvith the moral sense. Only with the sense of 
truth coexists the sense of the right and good. De- 
pravitv of understanding is always depravity of heart. 
He who deludes and cheats his understanding has 
not a veracious, honourable heart ; sophistry corrupts 
the whole man. And the doctrine of the Lord's Supper 
is sophistry. 

The Truth of the disposition, or of fietith as a requi- 
site to communion, involves the Untruth of the bodily 
presence of God : and again the Truth of the objective 
existence of the divine body involves the Untruth of 
the disposition. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE CONTRADICnON OF FAETH AND LOVE. 



The Sacraments are a sensible presentation of that 
contradiction of idealism and materialism, of subjec- 
tivism and objectivism, which belongs to the inmost 
nature of religion. But the sacraments are nothing 
without Faith and Love. Hence the contradiction in 
the sacraments carries us back to the primary contra- 
diction of Faith and Love. „_ 
frte. eggftn<^e^nf religion, its }fiimt nature, ifl t^ 
l aimitT^ of the divine being with the human : but the ] 
fo m of ^reliffonror its ftppfl,^ftTit, fionsfiimifl T^fl.tiirejJH 

th e gjg^tno ^^^ between them. God is th e humajg 

be ln^-VJ&ttlfWpfesfinte liimRelf to ,, thfi rfiliglonH con- 
s ciousness as a distinct beingJ /No w, that which re- 



L to, the rel 

1 /^o w. tha 

v eaJs the basis, the hidden e ssOTlfe -of j*eIigi on, is Lov e; 

Ct hat which constitutes its conscious form is F^|E. 
Lpve id ftutififfl t^^tT^^^^ ^^ »^^ ^^^ iyjtM![!gP.ii:gi?- 
se(]^ uently i t identifies man with man ; faith separates 
God from man^ -consequentlv it separates man from 
m an, for God is nothing else than the idea of the 
species invested with a mvstical form^ — the separ ation 
o T God from man is therefore the separation of man 
from man^ the unloosing of the social bond, y By 
faith religion places itself in contradiction wi th mora- 
lit y, with reason/ w TTK the nnaophisticat eaTsense of 
t ruth in man ; Jby love^ it opposes itself again to this 
c ontradiction. I Faith i solates God.it makes him a paj- 
ti cular. distinct^eing : love universalizes; it m akes 
God a common being, the love of whom is one with 
t he love of man. Faith procj^nc^a in man an inward 

o 
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(jigunj on, a digiinion with himself, am 
an outward di^^union alsoi but love 



(JiRTini on. a digunion with himself, and by coBsequence 

"^ liealg_ the wounas 



which are made b7 faith iri the heart ofm aii.. Fj 
makea belief in its God suKW' i loTclT^j^ ^^! ^ — -it 9011 - 
demna not even the atheist, because irTi" itselL-aihe - 
is tio. itself d caiea, if not theor etically, a t leastprac?!- 
riilly^ thfi existence of a par tTcular/individual God. 
nppgfled to man, T.nvA Iijib ftr.fi in itself r faifj;! ji^a^g 

I God^Qut of itaelf ; it estranges God from man, it makes 

l£m~a n e^^rgE^ obii^ tr^ 
^ Faiths feteg iuherenuy e xterna l, proceeds even to 
the adoption of outward fact as its object, and be- 
comes historical faith. It is therefore of the nature of 
faith that it can become a totally external confession; 
and that with mere faith, as such, superstitious, magical 
eflfects are associated.* The devils believe that God 
is, without ceasing to be devils. Hence a distinction 
has been made between faith in God, and belief that 
there is a God.f But even with this bare belief in the 
existence of God, the assimilating power of love is in- 
termingled ; — a power which by no means lies in the 
idea of faith as such, and in bo far as it relates to exter- 
nal things. 

The only distinctions or judgments which are imma- 
nent to faith, which spring out of itself, are the dis- 
tinctions of right or genuine, and wrong or false faith; 
or in general, of belief and unbelief, ffjaith discrimi- 
nates thus : This is true, that is false. And it claims 
truth to itself alone. Faith has for its object a defi- 
nite, specific truth, which is necessarily united with 
negation. Faith is in its nature exclusive. One thing 
alone is truth, one alone is God, one alone has the mo- 
nopoly of being the Son of God ; all else is nothing, 
error, delusion. Jehovah alone is the true God ; all 
other gods are vain idolsj 

Faith has in its mind something peculiar to itself; 
it rests on a peculiar revelation of God ; it has not 

* Henoe the mere name of Christ haa miroculoiis powera. 
t ** Chtt glaubm und <m Gott yfeetifien." 
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come to its possessions in an ordinary way, that way 
which stands open to all men alike. What stands 
open to all is common, and for that reason cannot form 
a special object of faith. That God is the creator, all 
men could know from Nature ; but what this God is 
in person, can be known only by special grace, is the 
object of a special faith. And because he is only re- 
vealed in a peculiar manner, the object of this faith is 
himself a peculiar being*. The God of the Christians 
is indeed the God of the heathens, but with ^ wide 
difference:— just such a difference as there is between 
me as I am to a friend, and me as I am to a stranger, 
who only knows me at a distance. God as he is an 
object, to the Christians is quite another than as he is 
an object to the heathens. The Christians know God 
personally, face to face. The heathens know only — 
and even this is too large an admission — " what," and 
not " who," God is ; for which reason they fell into 
idolatry. The identity of the heathens and Christians 
before God is therefore altogether vague ; what the 
heathens have in common with the Christians — if in- 
deed we consent to be so liberal as to admit anything 
in common between them — is that which is specifically 
Christian, not that which constitutes faith. /^ what- 
soever the Christians are Christians, thereinThey are 
distinguished from the heathens ;* and they are Chris- 
tians in virtue of their spec ial knowledge of G od; 
thus their mark of . distinction is GodJ^ Specialiiy is 
the salt which first gives a flavour to the common 
being. /^hat a being is in special, is the being itself; 
he alone-knows me, who knows me in specie. Thus the 
special God, God as he is an object to the Christians, 
the personal God, is alone God. And this God is un- 
known to heathens, and to unbelievers in general, he 
does no exist for them. He is, indeed, said to exist 
for the heathens ; but mediately, on condition that 

* " If I wish to be a Christian, I mnst believe and do what other people 
do not believe or do.** — ^Lather (T. xvi. p. 66^). 

q2 
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they cease to be heathens, and become ChristiansJ 
y^aith makes man partial and narrow ; it deprives him 
S>f the freedom and abjjity to estimate duly what is 
different from himself Faith is imprisoned within 
itself. It is true that the philosophical, or, in general, 
any scientific theorist, also limits himself by a definite 
system. But theoretic limitation, however fettered, 
snort-sighted and narrow-hearted it may be, has still 
a freer character than faith, because the domain of 
theory is in itself a free one, because here the ground 
of decision is the nature of things, argument, reason. 
But faith refers the decision to conscience and interest, 
to the instinctive desire of happiness ; for its object 
is a special, personal Being, urging himself on recog- 
nition, and making salvation dependent on that re- 
J30gnition. 

vlFaith gives man a peculiar sense of his own dignity 
and importance. The believer finds himself distin- 
guished above other men, exalted above the natural 
man ; he knows himself to be a ]person of distinction, 
in the possession of peculiar privileges ; believers are 
aristocrats, unbelievers plebeians. SoiJa. ifeisdis- 
tindimL-iind pre-eminence of believers aboveunBe^ 
lievers personifiedl^ /Because faith represents man's 
own nature as thai of another being, the believer does 
not contemplate his dignity immediately in himself, 
but in this supposed distinct person. The conscious- 
ness of his own pre-eminence presents itself as a con- 
Isciousness of this person ; he has the sense of his own 
iijignity in this divine personality .t As the servant 
feels himself honoured in the dignityorBs*master, ^ 
nay, fancies himself greater than a free, independent 

* Celsos makes it a reproach to the Christians that they boast : ** Est 
Dens et post iUmn nos," (Origenes adv. Cels. ed. HoDschelins. Aug. 
Vind. 1606, p. 182.) 

f " I am proud and exnlting on acoomit of my blessedness and the 
forgiveness of my sins, but through what ? Through the glory and pride 
of another, namely, the Lord Christ." — ^Luther (T. ii. p. 844). *' He 
that glorieth let hun glozy in the Iiord."— 1 Cor. i. 31. 
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man of lower rank than his master, so it is with the 
b,gjigjer*7 He denies all merit in himself, merely that 
he mayleave all merit to his Lord, because his own 
jfesire of honour is satisfied in the honour of his Lord. 
/Faith is arrogant, but it is distinguished from natural 
4irrogance in this, that it clothes its feeling of superi- 
ority, its pride, in the idea of another person, for 
whom the believer is an object of peculiar favour. 
Thi s distinct per son, however, i s simply his own hidde n 
selChis personiiiea, contented desire ftf hppp^Tiftgg * fnr 
'^ ne nas no otner qualities than these, that he is the bene- 
factor, the Redeemer, the Saviour, — qualities in which 
the believer has reference only to himself, to his own) 
eternal salvation. In fact^we lwfe.>hfirfilllie.fiyyEftc^ 
teristic principle of feligionjthat it changes that ; ^^Sfl 
Is" naturally active^ into the .passiveJ^Xbg^jieath£iiI3 \ 
vates" himself, the Christian feelf^imself elevated. 
The Christian converts into a matter of feeling, of 
receptivity, what to the heathen is a matter of spon- 
taneity. CJhe humility of the believer is an inver"" 



arrogance, — an arrogance none the less becaus6uhas 
not the appearance, the external characteristics of 
arrogance. He feels himself pre-eminent : this pre- 
eminence, however, is not a result of his activity, but 
a matter of grace ; he has been made pre-eminent ; he 
can do nothing towards it himself. He does not make 
himself the end of his own activity, but the end, the 
object of Godi 

Faith is^S^ntially determinate, specific. God ac- 
cording to the specific view taken of him by faith, is 
alone the true God. This Jesus, such as I conceive 
him, is the Christ, the true, sole profit, the only be- 
gotten Son of God. And this particular conception 
thou must believe, if thou wouldst not forfeit thy sal- 
vationrv Faith is imperative. It is therefore neces- 
sary-Ht lies in the nature of faith — ^that it be fixed as 

* A military officer who had been adjutant of the Rouian general 
Monnich said : '' When I was his acQutant I &lt myBelf greater than 
now that I command," 
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dogma/ Dogma onlj gires a formula to what fidth 
had already on its tongae or in its mind. ^ That when 
once a fandamental dogma is established, it giyes rise 
to more special questions, which must also be thrown 
into a dogmatic form, that hence there results a bur- 
densome multiplicity of dogmas, — this is certainly a 
fittal consequence, but does not do away with the 
necessity that faith should fix itself in dogmas, in order 
that every one may know definitely what he must be- 
lieve and how he can win salvation. 

That which in the present day, even firom the stand- 
point of believing Cliristianity, is rejected, is compas- 
sionated as an aberration, as a misinterpretation, or is 
even ridiculed, is^purely a consequence of the inmost 
nature of faith.l^Faith is essentially illiberal, preju- 
diced ; for it is concerned not only with individual 
salvation, but with the honour of God. And just as we 
are solicitous as to whether we show due honour to a 
superior in rank, so it is with faith<7rhe apostle Paul is 
absorbed in the glory, the honour, the merits of Christ. 
Dogmatic, exclusive, scrupulous particularity, lies in 
the nature of faith. In food and other matters, indif- 
ferent to faith, it is certainly libep^ ; but by no means 
in relation to objects of faith.f He who is not for 
Christ is against him ; that which is not christain is 
antichristian. But what is christian ? This must be 
absolutely determined, this cannot be free. If the 
articles of faith are set down in books which proceed 
from various autlfors, handed down in the form of inci- 
dental, mutually contradictory, occasional dicta, — 
then dogmatic demarcation and definition are even an 
external necessity. Christianity owes its perpetuation 
to the dogmatic formulas of the ChurchJ 

It is only the believing unbelief of modern times 
which hides itself behind the Bible, and opposes the 
biblical dicta to dogmatic definitions, in order that it 
may set itself free from the limits of dogma by arbi- 
trary exegesis. But faith has already disappeared, is 
become indifferent, when the determinate tenets of 
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faith are felt as limitations. It is only religious in- 
diiBFerence under the appearance of religion that makes 
the Bible, which, in its nature and origin is indefi- 
nite, a standard of faith, and under the pretext 
of believing only the essential, retains nothing which 
deserves the name of faith ; — for example, substituting 
for the distinctly characterized Son of God, held jxp 
by the Church, the vague negative definition of a Sin- 
less Man, who can claim to be the Son of God in a 
sense applicable to no other being, — in a word, of a 
man, whom one may not trust oneself to call either a 
man or a God. But that it is merely indifference 
which makes a hiding-place for itself behind the Bible, 
is evident from the fact that even what stands in the 
Bible, if it contradicts the stand-point of the present 
day, is regarded as not obligatory, or is even denied ; 
nay, actions which are essentially christian, which are 
the logical consequences of faith, such as the separation 
of believers from unbelievers, are now designated as 
unchristian. 

(The Church was perfectly justified in adjudging 
damfiation to heretics and unbelievers,* for this con- 
demnation is involved in the nature of faith. Faith 
at firs t appears to be only an unprejudic ed separation 
of believers trom unbelievers ; but this"^ separation is 
a highly c ritical distinctio n. TheJidifis^LjiaajSod 
fo r^him, the unbeliever, against him ; — it is only as 
a possible believer that the unbeliever has God not 
against him ; — and therein precisely lies the ground 
of the requirement that he should leave the ranks of 
unbelief. But that which has God against it is worth- 
less, rejected, reprobate ; for that which has God 
against it is itself against God. T o believe, is syno nv- 
.jBOus with goodness ; n j^t to believe, witli wicked- 
ness. Faith, narrow and prejudiced, riiMa all unbe- 
lief to the moral disposition. In its vie w the unbe ^ 
liever is an enemy to Christ out gf7phf1ura.fiy, out of 

* To faith, so long as it has any yital heat, any character, tb» heretio 
U always on a level with the nnhcdiever, with the atheift 
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wickednes82*3 Hence fitith has fellowship with be- 
lievers bnlj ; unbelievers it rejects. It is well-dis- 
posed towards believers, but ill-disposed towards nn- 

Jjelievers. In faith there lies a mciUgfuifd principle. 

f It is owing to the jgoism, the ,iaei ty» th e setfcgm- 
plji<^n2_of Christian^TBsrthey can^eeThe molSin 

. thelaimof non-christian nations, but cannot perceive 

1 th e beam in their owii3 It is only in the mode in 
which faith embodies itself that Christians differ from 
the followers of other religions. The distinction is 
founded only on climate or on natural temperament. 
A warlike or ardently sensuous people will naturally 
attest its distinctive religious charaicter by deeds, by 
force of arms. Butfte nature of faith as such is ev- 
erywhere the same^ljt is essential to faith to con- 
demn, to anathematize. All blessings, all good it ac- 
cumulates on itself, on its God, as the lover on his 
beloved : aU curses, aU hardship and evil it casts on 
unbelief/j The believer is blessed, well-pleasing to 
God, a partaker of everlasting felicity ; the unbeliever 
is accursed, rejected of God and abjured by men : for 
what God rejects man must not receive, must not in- 
dulge ; — that would be a criticism of the divine judg- 
ment. ^5Tie Turks exterminate unbelievers with fire 
and sword, the Christians with the flames of hell. 
But the fires of the other world blaze forth into this, to 
glare through the night of unbelief.^ As the believer 
already here below anticipates the joys of heaven, so 
the flames of the abyss must be seen to flash here as a 
foretaste of the awaiting hell, — at least in the mo- 
ments when faith attains its highest enthusiasm.f It 

* Already in the New Testament the idea of disobedience is asAdated 
with unbelief. **The cardinal wickedness is unbelief." — ^Luther (ziii. 
p. 647.) 

t God himself by no means entirely reserves the punishment of blas- 
phemers, xii unbeUvers, of heretics, for the future ; he often punishes them 
u this life also, ** for the benefit of Christendom and the strengthening 
of faith :** as, for example, the heretics CerinUms and Anus. See Lather 
(T. ziY. p. 18.) 
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ifl/teue that Christianity ordains no persecution of he- 
retics, still less conversion by force of arms. But so 
far as faith anathematizes , it necessarily generates 
hostile dispositions, — the dispositkms out of which 
the persecuti6n of heretics arisesT^tCO'love the man 
who does not believe in Christ, Ira sin against Christ, 
is to love the enemy of Christ.* That which God, 
which Christ does not love, man must not love ; his 
love would be a contradiction of the divine will, con- 
sequently a sin. God it is true, loves all men ; but 
only when and because they are Christians, or at least 
may be and desire to be such. To be a Christian is 
to be beloved by God ; not to be a Christian is'to be 
hated by God, an object of the divine anger.t The 
Christian must therefore love only Christians — others 
only as possible Christians : he must only love what 
feith hallows and blessesj[ Faith is the baptism of 
love. Love to man as man is only natural love. 
Christian love is supernatural, glorified, sanctified 
love ; th^fifore it loves only what is Christian. The 
maxim, "Eove your enemies," has reference only to 
personal ehemies, not to public enemies, the enemies 
of God, the enemies of faith, unbelievers!^ He who 
loves the men whom Christ denies, does not believe 
Christ, denies his Lord and God. (Faith abolishes 
the natural ties of humanity ; to uQx^eraal^ natural 
unity, it substitutes a particular u nity. I 

Let it not be objecfed to this,~~that it is said in the 
Bible, " Judge not, that ye be not judged ;" and that 
thus, as faith leaves to God the judgment, so it leaves 
to him the sentence of condemnation. This and other 
similar sayings have authority only as the private law 
of Christians, not as their public law ; belong only to 
ethics, not to dogmatics. It is an indication of indif- 

* ** Si qius spiritum Dei habet, illins versiculi recordettir : Nonne qui 
oderant te, Domine, oderam ?** (Psal. cxxxiz. 21.) Bernhaidus, Epist 
(193) ad magiflt. Yvonem Cardin. 

t ** Qui Christum negat, negatur a Christo."— Cyprian (Epat E. 78, 
S 18. Edit Gersdorf.) 

08 
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ference to faith, to introduce such sayings into the re- 
join of dogma, "^he distinction between the nube- 
nerer and the man is a fruit of modern philanthrophy. 
To faith, the man is merged in the believer ; to it, 
the essential difference between man and the brute 
rests only on religious belief. Faith alone compre- 
hends in itselfjtU virtues which can make man pleas- 
ing to God /and God is the absolute measure, his 
pleasure the Highest law : the believer is thus alone 
the legitimate, normal man, man as he ought to be, 
man as he is recognised by God^ Wherever we find 
Christians making a distinctionoetween the man and 
the believer, there the human mind has already sever- 
ed itself from faith ; there man has. value in himself, 
independently of faith. Hence faith is true, unfeign* 
ed, only where the specific difference of faith operates 
in all its severity. If the edge of this difference is 
blunted, faith itself naturally becomes indifferent, 
effete. Faith is liberal only in things intrinsically 
indifferent. The liberalism of the apostle Paul pre- 
supposes the acceptance of the fundamental articles 
of faith. Where everything is made to depend on the 
fundamental articles of faith, there arises the distinc- 
tion between essential and non-essential belief. In 
the sphere of the non-essential there is no law, — there 
you are free. But obviously it is only on condition 
of your leaving the rights of faith intact, that faith 
allows you freedom. 

It is therefore an altogether false defence to say, 
that faith leaves judgment to God. It leaves to hnn 
only the moral judgment with respect to faith, only 
the judgment as to its moral character, as to whether 
the faith of Christians be feigned or genuine. So far 
as classes are concerned, faith knows already whom 
Christ will place on the right hand, and whom on tiie 
left ; in relation to the persons who compose the 
classes faith is uncertain ;-^But that believers are 
heirs of the Eternal Kingdom is beyond all douB]^ 
Apart from this, however, the God who distinguishes 
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between believers and unbelieversj^-the condemning ' 
and rewarding God, is nothing else than faith itself; 
What God condemns, faith condemns, and vice versa. 
JPaith is a consuming fire to its opposite.* This fire 
of faith regarded objectively, is the anger of God, or 
what is the same thing, hell; for hell evidently has its 
foundation in the anger of God. But this hell lies in 
faith itself, in its sentence of damnation. ([The flames 
of hell are only the flashings of the exterminating, 
vindictive glance which faith casts on unbelievers^ 

u!hu8 faith is essentially a spir it of part i sansh^^^^ ^ 
He who is not for Christ is against hiou^ j^'aith 
knows only friends or enemies, it understands no neu- 
trality ; it is preoccupied only with itself. Faith is 
essentially intglfirant ; essentially, because with faith 
is always a'Ssociated the illusion th^it its cause is the 
cause of God, its honour, his honou]c«/The God of faith 
is nothing else than the objective nature of faith — ^faith 
become an object to itself. Hence in the religious 
consciousness also the cause of faith and the c>iuse of 
God are identified. God himself is interested: iihe 
interest of faith is the nearest interest of God. "He 
who toucheth you," says the prophet 21achariah, 
** toucheth the apple of His eye." X That which 
wounds faith, wounds God, that which denies faith, 
denies God himself. 

Faith knows no other distinction than that between 
the service of God and the service of idols. Faith 
alone gives honour to God j unbelief withdraws from 
God that which is due to him. Unbelief is an injury 

* Thus the apostle Paul cursed ** filymasthe sorcerer" with blindnesa, 
because he withstood the faith. — ^Acts xiii. 8 — 11. 

f Historically considered, this sa^^ as weU as the others cited pp. 
384, 385, may be perfectly justified. But the Bible is not to be regarded 
as an historict^ or temporal, but as an eternal book. 

X " Tenerrimam partem humani corporis nominavit, ut apertissime in- 
telHgeremus, eum (Deum) tarn panra Sanctorum suorum contumelia 
Isedi, quam parn verberis tactn humani yisos acies leditnr." — Salvianus^ 
L 8. de Gubem. DeL 
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to Ood, religioos^Mgh treason. The heathens wor- 
ship demons ; their gods are deyils. ^' I saj that the 
things -which the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to 
derus, and not to God : and I would not that ye should 
haye fellowship wilji deyils."* But the devil is the 
n^ation of God ; he hates God, wills that there should 
be no God. (jhns faith is blind to what there is of 
goodness and tmth lying at the foundation of heathen 
worship; it sees in everything which does not do 
homage to its God, t. e., to itsen, a worship of idols, 
and in the worship of idols only the work of the devil. 
Faith must therefore, even in feeling, be only negative 
towards this negation of God : it is by in herent neces " 
sity intoleran t towards its opposite, and in general 
towards whatever does not thoroughly accord with 
itself.^ToIerance on its part would be intolerance to- 
wards God, who has the right to unconditional, un- 
divided sovereignty. Nothing ought to subsist, no- 
thing to exist, which does not acknowledge God, which 
does not acknowledge faith : — ^'^That at the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven and 
things on earth, and things under the earth ; and that 
every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, 
to the glory of the Pather."t ntherefore f aith pos tu- 
late s a future , a world w here Taith has no lo nger^ an 
QgDoSlte, 01* where at least this opposite exists only in 
orfe^to enhance the self-complacency of triumphant 
faith. H ell sweetens the joys of happy believe rs. "The 
elect wilTcome forth lo benold the torments of the un- 
godly, and at this spectacle they will not be smitten 
with sorrow ; on the contrary, while they see the un- 
spieakable sufferings of the ungodly, they, intoxicated 
with joy, will thank God for their own salvation.'':K 

* 1 Cot. X. 20. 

t ^^' ii« 10, 11. "When the name of Jesus Christ is heard, all that 
is nnhelieving and ungodly in heaven or on eartii shaU Ite terrified." — 
Lather (T. xvi. p. 322). "In morte pagani Christianns gloriatnr, qnia 
Christos glorificatur.*' — Divus Bcmardns. Sermo exhort.ad MilitesTempli. 

X Petms L. L iv. dist 60, c. 4. But this passage is by no means a do- 
dldxation of Peter Lombard himselT^^o is far too modest, timid and de- 
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CFaith is the oppo site of love. Lpvejecognisesvirtiie j 
even in sin^^ truth in errpi\_. , It is only 8ince_the_go wer I 
o f faith has "Seen supplanted by the power of the jia - 
^rai unity of mankind, the power of reason^, ofhuiii^- 
ity, that truth has been seen even in polythei sm^ in 
idolatry generally, — or at least that there has been any 
attempt to explain on positive grounds whjit aSCjA 
its bigotry, derives only from the devil] /Hence love 
is reconcilable with reason alone, not with faith ; for 
as reason, so also love is free, u niversal, in its nature ; 
whereas fa jth is narrow-fiearted, lim ited. Only where 
reason rules, does universal love rule ; reason is itse lf 
Tinthiiifr^P.lp^ thftP imivftrsfll Invft J It w^s faith, not 
love, not reason, which invented Hell. (To love. Hell 



is a horror ; to reason, an absurdity^<Jt would be a 
pitiable mistake to regard Hell as dr mere aberration 
of faith, a false faith. Hell stands already in the 
Bible.y Faith is everywhere like itself ; at least positive 
religious faith, faith in the sense in which it is here 
taken, and must be taken unless we would mix with it 
the elements of reasonj of culture, — a mixture which 
indeed renders the character of faith unrecognisable. 
Thus if faith does not contradict Christianity, neither 
do those dispositions which result from faith, neither 
do the actions which result from those dispositions. 
Faith condemns, anathematizes ; all the actions, all the 
dispositions, which contradict love, humanity, reason, 
accord with faith. All the horrors of Christian re- 
pendent on the autiiorities of Christianity, to have ventured to advance 
such a tenet on his own account. No ! This position is a universal decla- 
i^tion, a characteristic expression of Christian, of beliving love. The doc- 
trine of some Fathers of the church, e. g. of Origen and Gregory of Nyssa, 
that the punishment of the damned would have an end, sprung not out of 
Christian or Church doctrine, but out of Platonism. Hence the doctrine 
that the punishment of hell is finite, was rejected not only by the Catholic 
but also by the Protestant church. (Augsb. Confess, art. 17.) A precious 
example of the exclusive, misanthropic^ narrowness of Christian love, is 
the passage cited from Buddeus by Strauss (Christl. Glaubeusl. B. ii. 
8. 547), according to which not infants in general, but those of Christians 
exclusively, would have a share in the divine grace and blessings if they 
died unbaptized. 
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ligions history, which our believers aver not to be due 
to Christianity, have truly arisen out of Christianity, 
because they have arisen out of faith. This repudia- 
tion of them is indeed a necessary consequence of faith ; 
for faith claims for itself only what is good, everything 
bad it casts on the shoulders of unbelief, or of misbe- 
lief, or of men in general. But this very denial of faith, 
that it is itself to blame for the evil in Christianity, 
is a striking proof that it is really the originator of 
that evil, because it is a proof of tiie narrowness, par- 
tiality, and intolerance, which render it well-disposed 
only to itself, to its owa adherents, but ill-disposed, 
unjust towards others. ^According to faith, the good 
which Christians do, is not done by the man, but by 
the Christian, by faith ; but the evil which Chxi^tianss j 
do, is not done by the Christian, but by the manjThe 
evil which faith has wrought in Christendom thus cor- 
responds to the nature of faith, — of faith as it is de- 
scribed in the oldest and most sacred records of Chris- 
tianity, of the Bible. "If any man preach any other 
gospel unto you than that ye have received, let him 
be accursed,"* Avd^f/ta e(yr«, Gal. i. 9. " Be ye not un- 
equally yoked together with unbelievers : for what 
fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness? 
and what communion hath light with darkness? And 
what concord hath Christ with Belial ? or what part 
hath he that believeth with an infidel ? And what agree- 
ment hath the temple of God with idols ? for ye are 
the temple of the living God ; as God hath said, I will 
dwell in them and walk in them ; and I will be their 
God, and they shall be my people. Wherefore come 
out from among them, and be ye separate, saith the 
Lord, and touch not the unclean thing ; and I will 
receive you," 2 Cor. iv. 14—17. p'When the Lord 
Jesus shall be revealed from heavArrwith his mighty 
angels, in flaming fire taking vengeance on them that 
know not God, and that obey not the Gospel of our 

• " Fngite, abhorrete hraic doctorem. " But why should I flee from 
bim ? because the anger, ♦. e., the curse of God rests on his head. 
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Lord Jesus Christ : who shall be punished with ever- 
lasting destruction from the presence of the Lord, and 
from the glory of his power ; when he shall come to 
be glorified in his saints, an(i admired in all them that 
believe," 2 Thess. i. 7— loZ?" Without faith it is im- 
cpossible to please God," Heb. xi. 6. " God so loved 
the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him, should not perish, but 
have everlasting life," John iii. 16. " Every spirit 
Hiat confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh 
is of God : and every spirit that confesseth not that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is not of God : and 
this is the spirit of antichrist," 1 John iv. 2, 3. "Who 
is a liar, but he that denieth that Jesus is the Christ ? 
He is iintichrist that denieth the Father and the Son," 
1 John ii. 22. "Whosoever transgresseth, and abideth 
not in the doctrine of Christ, hath not God : he that 
abideth in the doctrine of Christ, he hath both the 
Father and the Son. If there come any unto you, and 
bring not this doctrine, receive him not into your 
house, neither bid him God speed : for he that biddeth 
him God speed, is partaker of his evil deeds," 2 John 
ix. 11. Thus speaks the apostle of love. But the 
love which he celebrates is only the brotherly love of 
Christians. "God is the Saviour of all men, specially 
of those that believe," 1 Tim. iv. 10. A fatal "spe- 
cially 1" "Let us do good unto all men, especially unto 
them who are of the household of faith," Gal. vi. 10. 
An equally pregnant "especially I" " A man that is a 
heretic, after the first and second admonition reject ; 
knowing that he that is such is subverted, and sinneth, 
being condemned of himself,"* Titus iii. 10, 11. "He 
that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life : and he 
that believeth not the Son shall not see life ; but the 

* There necessarily results from this a sentiment which e. g, Cyprian 
expresses : '•'■ Si vero nhiqne hseretici nihil aliud quam adversarii et anti- 
christi upminantnr, si vitandi et pen^ersi et a semot ipsis damnati pro- 
nimtiantnr; quale est ut videantur damnaudi a nobis non esse, quos 
constat apostoUca contostivtione a semet ipsis damnatos esse.'* Epistol. 74, 
(Bditdt) 
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wrath of God abideih on him, "* John Hi. 86. " And 
whosoever shall o£fend one of these little ones that 
believe in me, it were better for him that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck, and that he were cast 
into the sea/' Mark ix. 42 ; Matt, xviii. 6. ''He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved ; bnt he that 
believeth not shall Jie damned/' Mark xvi. 16. The 
distinction between faith as it is expressed in the Bible 
and faith as it has exhibited^itself in later times, is 
only the distinction between the bad and the plant. 
In the bud I cannot so plainly see what is obvious in 
the matured plant ; and yet the plant lay already in 
the bud. But that which is obvious, sophists of course 
will not condescend to recognise ; they confine them- 
selves to the distinction between explicit and im- 
plicit existence, — wilfully overlooking their essential 
identity. 

^^aith necessarily passes into hatred, hatred into per- 
secuti^, where the power of faith meets with no con- 
tradicw)n, where it does not find itself in collision with 
a power foreign to faith, thepower of love, of human- 
ity, of the sense of justice, ^lith left to itself neces- 
sarily exalts itself above the laws of natural morality. 
The doctrine of faith is the doctrine of duty towards 
God, — tne highest duty of faith. By how much God 
is higher than man, by so much higher are duties to 
God jthan duties towards man ; and duties towards God 
necessarily come into collision with common human 
dutiesr\God is not only believed in, conceived as the 
universal being, the Father of men, as Love : — such 
faith is the faith of love ; — he is also represented as a 
personal being, a being by .himself. j[And so far as 
God is regarded as separate from man, as an individual 
being, so far are duties to God separated from duties 

* The possago Luke ix. 56, ns the parallel of which it cited John iii. 
17, receives its completion and rectification in the immediately fi»llowing 
V, 18 : "Ho that believeth in him is not condemned ; but he that believed 
not is condemned already, because he hath not beUeved in tiie name d 
the only begotten Son of God.** 
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to man : — ^faith is, in the rejigi^us sentiment, separated 
jfrom morality, from love.£55^et it not be replie<ii bat 
fa ith in God is faith in love, in "goodness itself; and 
that thus faith is itself an expression of a morally 
good disposition. In the idea of personality, ethical 
definitions vanish ; they are only collateral things, 
mere accidents. The chief thing is the subject, the 
divine Ego. Lovejo^fto ^ himg elf^ "^!^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ -i 
a personal beingrtsl^t a Tnoral W ^ f^w^^ffl 1i?y^/ 
I nnnmer a ble d ev out nymns breathe nothing but love 
to the Lord ; but in this love there appears no spark 
of an exalted moral idea or disposition. 

G Faith is the highest to itself, because its object is a 
dne personality. Hence it makes salvation depen- 
dent on itself, not on the fulfilment of common human 
duties. But that which has eternal salvation as its 
consequence, necessarily becomes in the mind of man 
Hie chief thing. As therefore inwardly morality is 
subordinate to faith, so it must also be outwardly, 
practically subordinate, nay sacrificed, to falthl It is 
inevitable that there should be actions in wEicn faith 
exhibits itself in distinction from morality, or rather in 
contradiction with it ; — actions which are morally 
bad, but which according to faith are laud^le, be- 
cause they have in view the advantage of faitn. All 
salvation depends on faith : it follows that all again 
depends on the salvation of faith. If faith is endanger- 
ed, eternal salvation and the honour of God gre en- 
dangered. Hence faith absolves from everything*; for, 

* Faith, it is true, is not " without good works," nay, according to 
Luther's declaration, it is as impossible to separate faith from works as 
to separate heat and light from fire. Nevertheless, and this is the main 
point, good works do not belong to the article of justification before God, 
«. e., men are justified and " saved without works, through faith alone." 
Faith is thus expressly distinguished from good works; faith alone 
avails before God, not good works ; faith alone is the cause of salvation, 
not virtue : thus faith alone has substantial ngnificance, virtue only 
accidental ; i. e., faith alone has religious signifiaance, divine authority — 
and not morality. It is well known that many have gone so far as to 
maintain that good works are not necessaiy, bat are even " Injurioiifl,^ 
obstructive to salvation.'' Quite coirecily. / 
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Btrictly considered, it is the sole subjective good in 
man, as God is the sole good and positive being : — the 
highest commandment tiierefore is : Believe !* 



For the very reason that there is no naturaL inhe - 

ent connexion be twpftn fei th and the moral dtspoBl- 

tion, that, on the contraryfit lies in the nature of faith. 



that it is indifferent to moral dutie3,tthat it sacrifices 
the love of man to the honour of God;^for this reason 
i t 18 required that faith should have goo ^ works aa ita 
consequence, that it should prove itself by love. Faith 
destitute ot love, or indifferent to love, contradicts the 
reason, the natural sense of right in man, moral feel - 
ing, on which love immediately urges itself as a lav ^ 
Hence faith, in contradiction with its intrinsic charac- 
ter, has limits imposed on it by morality : a faith 
which effects nothing good, which does not attest itself 
by love, comes to be held as not a true and living 
faith. But this limitation does not arise out of faith 
itself. It is the power of love, a power independent of 
faith, which gives laws to it ; for moral character is 
here made the criterion of the genuineness of faith, 
the truth of faith is made dependent on the truth of 
ethics: — a relation which however is subversive of 
faith. # 

• Faith does indeed make man happy ; but thus much 
I 

** *' Causa fidei .... exorbitantem et irregularem prorsus fayorem 
habet et ab omni jure deviare, omnem captivfure rationem, nee judidis 
laiconxm ratione coimpta utentium subjecta creditur. Etenim Cansa 
fidei ad mnlta obligat, quas alias sttnt yoluntaria, multa, imo infinita 
remittit, quie alias pnecepta ; qu« alias valide gesta annuUat, et sontra 
quae alias nulla et irrita, fiunt valida .... ex jure canonico." — J. H. 
Boehmeri (Jos Eocles. lib. y. tit yii. § 82. See also § 44 et seq.). 

f " Placetta de Fide, ii. HI ne fant pas cherches dans la nature des 
choses m^mes la yeritable cause de rinseparabilit6 de la foi et de la piet6 
n faut, si je ne me trompe, la chercher uniquement dans la yolont6 do 
Dieu .... Bene facit et nobiscum sentit, cum Ulam conjunctionem 
(«. e., of sanctity or yirtue with futh) a benifica Dei yoluntate et disp6- 
atione repefit ; nee id novum est ejus inventum, sed cum antiquioiibus 
Theolbgis nostris commune.'* — J. A. Emesti. ^indiciss arbitrii diyini. 
Opusc. theoL p. 297.) " Si quis <^erit .... qui fidem sine charitate 
habet, Ohristianum non esse, anathema sit." — Concil Trid. (Sess. yi de 
Justit can. 28). 
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is certain : it infuses into him no really moral dispo- 
sitions. If it ameliorate man, if it have moral dispo- 
sitions as its consequence, this proceeds solely from 
the inward conviction of the irreversible reality of 
morals : — a conviction independent of religious faith. 
It Js mor ality alone, and by no means faith , that cries 
o ut in the conscience oi tne believer :> thy f j ^lih Is 
nothing^i if it does not make thee good.| I t is not to 
be denied that the assurance oi eternal salvation, the 
forgiveness of sins, the sense of favour and release 
from all punishment, inclines man to do good. The 
man who has this confidence possesses all things ; he 
is happy ;* he becomes indifferent to the good things 
of this world ; no envy, no avarice, no ambition, no 
sensual desire, can enslave him ; everything earthly 
vanishe^in the prospect of heavenly grace and eternal 
bliss. ^But in him good works do not proceed from 
essentially virtuous dispositions. It is not love, not 
the object of love, man, the basis of all morality, which 
is the motive of his good works. No I he does good 
not for the sake of goodness itself, not for the sake 
of man, but for the sake of God ; — out of gratitude 
to God, who has done all for him, and for whom 
therefore he must on his side do all that lies in his 
power. He forsakes sin, because it wounds God, his 
Saviour, his Benefactor.t The idea of virtue is here 
the idea of compen satory sacrifice ^ ^ <^f>f^ ^^« ftpprTTL, 
fi ced himself fo r fflftii; theretore" man naust jgaciifice 
hiiagelfto God. The greater Ihe sacrifice the better 
thedegi^-4-JChe more anything contradicts man 
and Nature, the greater the abnegation, the greater 
is the virtue. This merely negative idea of goodness 

* See on this subject Luther, e. g, T. adv. p. 286. 

f " Therefore good works must foUow faith, as an expression of thank- 
fulness to God." — ^ApoL der Augs. Conf. art. 3. " How can I make a 
return to thee for thy deeds of love in works ? yet it is something accept- 
able to thee, if I quench and tame the lusts of the flesh, that they may 
not anew inflame my heart with fresh sins." " If sin bestirs itself, I am 
not OTercome ; a glance at the cross of Jesus destroys its charms."— 
Gresangbuch der EyangeL Brudergemeinen (Moravian Hymn-book). 
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has been especially realized and developed by Catho- 
licism. Its highest moral idea is that of sacrifice ; 
hence the high significance attached to the denial of 
sexual love, — to virginity. Chastity, or rather vir- 
I ginity, is the characteristic virtue of the Catholic 
[mith, — ^for this reason, that it has no basis in Nature. 
It is the most fanatical, transcendental, fantastical 
virtue, the virtue of supranaturalistic faith ; — to faith, 
the highest virtue, but in itself no virtue at all. Thus 
faith makes that a virtue which intrinsically, substan- 
tially, is no virtue : it has therefore no sense of virtue ; 
it must necessarily depreciate true virtue because it 
so exalts a merely apparent virtue, because it is guided 
by no idea but that of the negation, the contradiction 
of human nature. 

But although the deeds opposed to love which mark 
Christiau religious history, are in accordance with 
Christianity, and its antagonists are therefore right in 
imputing to it the horrible actions resulting from 
dogmatic creeds ; those deeds n^ertheless at the same 
time contradict Christianity, (because Christianity is 
not only a religion of faith, butof love also, — ^pledges 
us not only to faith, but to love/uncharitable actions, 
^ hatred of heretics, at once accord and clash with 
Christianity? how is that possible ? Perfectly. Chris- 
tianity sanctions both the actions that spring out of 
love, £uid the actions that spring from faith without 
' love, ^f Christianity had made love only its law, its 
adherents would be right, — ^the horrors of Christian 
religious history could not be imputed to it : if it had 
made faith only its law, the reproaches of its antago- 
nists would be unconditionally, unrestrictedly true. 
But Christianity has not made love free ; it has not 
raised itself to the height of accepting love as absolute. 
And it has not given this freedom, nay, cannot give it, 
because it is a religion, — and hence subjects love to 
the dominion of faith. Love is only the exoteric, 
faith the esoteric doctrine of Christianity ; love is onh 
the Tnorciity, Mth the rdigion of the Christian religio^ 
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^ God is love. This is the sublimest dictum of Chris- 
tianity. But the contradiction of faith and love is 
contained in the very proposition. Love is only a 
predicate, God the subject. What, then, is this sub- 
ject in distinction from love ? And I must necessarily 
ask this question, make this distinction. The neces- 
sity of the distinction would be done away with only 
if it were said conversely : Love is God, love is the 
absolute being.^^Thus love would take the position of 
the substance, (jn the proposition " God is love," the 
subject is the darkness in which faith shroprds itself ; 
the predicate is the light, which first illuminates the 
intrinsically dark subject. In the predicate I affirm 
love, in the subject faith^ Love does not alone fill my 
soul : I leave a place open for my uncharitableness by 
thinking of God as a subject in distinction from the 
predicate. It is therefore inevitable that at one 
moment I lose the thought of love, at another the 
thought of God, that at one moment I sacrifice the 
personality of God to the divinity of love, at another 
the divinity of love to the personality of God. The 
history of Christianity has given sufficient proof of 
this contradiction. Catholicism, especially, nas cele- 
brated Love as the essential deity with so much en- 
thusiasm, that to it the personality of God has been 
entirely lost in this love. But at the same time it has 
sacrificed love to the m^esty of faith. Faith clings 
to the self-subsistence of God ; love does away with 
it. " God is love," means, God is nothing by himself: 
ho who loves, gives up his egoistical independence ; 
he makes what he loves indispensable, essential to his 
existence. But while Self is being sunk in the depths 
of love, the idea of the Person rises up again and dis- 
turbs the harmony of the divine and human nature 
which had been established by love. Faith advances 
with its pretensions, and allows only just so much to 
Love as belongs to a predicate in the ordinary sense. 
It does not permit love freely to unfold itself; it 
makes love the abstract, and itself the concrete, the 
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fact, the basis. The love of &ith is onl^ a rhetorical 
figure, a poetical fiction of faith, — ^faith m ecstasy. If 
Faith comes to itself, Love is fled. 

This theoretic contradiction must necessarily mani- 
fest itself practically. Necessarily ; for in Christian- 
ity love is tainted by faith, it is not free, it is not 
apprehended truly. LA love which is limited by faith 
is an untrue love.* Love knows no law but itself; it 
is divine through itself; it needs not the sanction of 
faith ; it is its own basis. The love which is bound by 
faith, is aoiarrow-hearted, false love, contradicting the 
idea of love, i. e., self-contradictory, — a love which has 
only a semblance of holiness, for it hides in itself the 
hatred that belongs to faith,; it is only benevolent so 
long as faith is not injured.j Hence, in this contradic- 
tion with itself, in order 'to retain the semblance of 
love, it falls into the most diabol ical sophismg.V s we 
see in Augustine's apology ibrlBepersecution of heret- 
ics. Love is limited by faith ; hence it does not re- 
gard even the uncharitable actions which faith suggests 
as in contradiction with itself; it interprets the deeds 
of hatred which are committed for the sake of faith as 
deeds of love. And it necessarily falls into such contra- 
dictions, because the limitation of love by faith is it- 
self a contradiction. If it once is subjected to this 
limitation, it has given up its own judgment, its in- 
herent measure and criterion, its self-subsistence ; it is 
delivered up without power of resistance to the prompt- 
ings of faith. 

Here we have again an example, that much which 
is not found in the letter of the Bible, is nevertheless 
there in principle. We find the same contradictions 
in the Bible as in Augustine, as in Catholicism gener- 
ally ; only that in the latter they are definitely declared, 
they are developed into a conspicuous, and therefore 

* The only limitation which is not contradictory to the nattfre of love 
is the self-limitation of love by reason, intelligence. The love which de- 
spises the stringency, the law of the intelligence, is theoretically false and 
pnctically noxiona. 
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revolting existence. The Bible curses through faith, 
blesses through love. But the only love it knows is 
a love founded on faith. ^hus here already it is a love 
which curses, an unreliable love, a love which gives 
me no guarantee that it will not turn into hatred ; for 
if I do not acknowledge the articles of faith I am out 
of the sphere of love, a child of hell, an object of ana- 
thema, of the anger of God, to whom the existence of 
unbelievers is a vexation, a thorn in the eye. Christian 
love has not overcome hell, because it has not over- 
come faitljIi/Love is in itself unbelieving, faith unlov- 
ing. And love is unbelieving because it knows no- 
thing more divine than itself, because it believes only 
in itself as absolute truth. 

Christian love is already signalized as a particular, 
limited love, by the very epithet. Christian, ^ut lovef^f 
is in its nature universal^ So long as Christian love " 
does^not renounce its qualification of Christiai^does 
not make love, simply, its highest law, so long is it a 
love which is injurious to the sense of truth, for the 
very oifice of love is to abolish the distinction between 
Christianity and so-called heathenism ; — so long is it 
a love which by its particularity is in contradiction 
with the nature of love, an abnormal, loveless love, 
which has therefore long been justly an object of sai; , 
casm. True love is suflScient to itself; it needs no [ 
special title, no authority. Love is the universal law * ' 
of intelligence and Nature ; — ^it is nothing else than 
the realization of the unity of the species through the 
medium of moral sentiment. To found this love on 
the name of a person, is only possible by the associa- 
tion of superstitious^deas, either of a religious or spe- 
culative character. \^or with superstition is always 
associated particularism, and with particularism, fanat- 
icism. Love can only be founded on the unity of the - 
species, the unity of intelligence— on the nature of - 
mankinS^Jhen only is it a well-grounded love, safe in 
its principle, guaranteed, free, for it is fed by the ori- 
ginal source of love, out of which the love of Christ 
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himself arose. The love of Christ was itself a derived 
love. He loved us not out of himself, by virtue of his 
own authority, but by virtue of our common hnman 
nature. A love which is based on his person is a 
particular, exclusive love, which extends only so fiwr 
as the acknowledgment of this person extends, a love 
which does not rest on the proper ground of love. 
Are we to love each other because Christ loved us ? 
Such love would be an aflFected, imitative love. Can 
we truly love each other only if we love Christ? Is 
Christ the cause of love? Is he not rather the apostle 
of love? Is not the ground of his love the unity of 
human nature? Shall I love Christ more thanman- 
i kind ? Is not such love a chimerical love ? Can I 
step beyond the idea of the species ? Can I love any- 
thing higher than humanify? What ennobled Christ 
was love ; whatever qualities he had, he held in fealty 
to loiip ; he was not the proprietor of love, as he is re- 
presented to be in all superstitious conceptions. The 
idea of love is an independent idea ; I do not first de- 
duce it from the life of Christ ; on the contrary, I 
revere that life only because I find it accordant with 
the law, the idea of love. 

This is already proved historically by the fact that 
the idea of love was by no means first introduced into 
the consciousness of mankind with and by Christianity, 
— is by no means peculiarly Christian. The horrors 
of the Roman Empire present themselves with striking 
significance in company with the appearance of this 
idea. The empire of policy which united men after a 
manner corresponding with its\0wnjdea, was coming 
to its necessary end. Political unity is a unity of 
force. The despotism of Rome must turn in upon i^ 
self, destroy itself. But it was precisely through this 
catastrophe of political existence that man released 
himself entirelv from the hear^stifling toils of politics. 
In the place of Rome, appeared the idea of humanity ; 
to the idea of dominion succeeded the idea of love. 
Even the Jews, by imbibing the principle of humanity 
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coBtained in Greek cnlture, had by this time mollified 
their malignant religious separatism. Philo celebrates 
love as the highest virtue* The extinction of national 
differences lay in the idea of humanity itself. Think- 
ing minds had very early overstepped the civil and 
political separation of man from man. Aristotle dis- 
tinguishes the man from the slave, and places the slave, 
as a man, bn a level with his master, uniting them in 
friendship. Epictetus, the slave, was a Stoic ; Anton- 
inus, the emperor was a Stoic also : thus did philosophy 
unite men. The Stoics thought* that man was not 
bom for his own sake, but for the sake of others, t. c, 
for love : — a principle which implies infinitely more 
than the celebrated dictum of the Emperor Antoninus, 
which enjoined the love of enemies. The practical 
principle of the Stoics is so far the principle of love. 
The world is to them one city, men its citizens. Seneca, 
in the sublimest sayings, extols love, clemency, j^man- 
ity, especially towards slaves. Thus political rigour 
and patriotic narrowness were on the wane. 

Christianity was a peculiar manifestation of these 
human tendencies ; — ^a popular, consequently a reli- 
gious, and certainly a most intense manifestation of 
this new principle of love. That which elsewhere 
made itself apparent in the process of culture, expressed 
itself here as religious feeling, as a matter of faiUi. 
Christianity thus reduced a general unity to a par- 
ticular one, it made love collateral to faith ; and by 
this means it placed itself in contradiction with uni- 
versal love. The unity was not referred to its true 
origin. National differences indeed disappeared ; but 
in their place difference of faith, the opposition of 
Christian and un-Christian, more vehement than a na- 
tional antagonism and also more malignant, made its 
appearance in history. 

All love founded on a special historical phenomenon 
contradicts, as has been said, the nature of love, which 

* The Peripatetics also ; who founded love, even that towaxdi all men, 
not on 8 pirtlcular, religious, but a natural prindple. 

P 



^ 
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ewliirea«:iio limits, which trimnphs over all particu- 
larity. [Man is to be loved for man^s sake. Man is an 
object oTlove because he is an end in hi mg^fJt; hftn ^npS 
he 18 a rational and loving bein p ^. This is the lav of 
the species, the lav of the intelligence. Love should 
be immediate, undetermined by any thjng^else than its 
object ; — ^nav, only as such is it love. 1 i&nt if 1 inter- 
pose between my fellow-man and mvseBWEetidea of an 
individuality, in whom the idea of the species is sup- 
posed to be already realized, I annihilate the very soul 
of love, I disturbth e unity by the ic^ea . of a thirHft:y» ^ 
tgrnal tou^ f^fortnThat case my^fellow-man,_io^ot 
jeci^i>/lQvei ome onlv on p^fflT^i^^ ^f Vng r— ^-^^'^^^^ 



felatiOn to thig model , no t for hiytrwn saK )e. mere 
all the contradictions reappear which we have in the 
personality of God, where the idea of the personality 
py itself, without regard to the qualities which render 
it worthy of love and revgrence, fixes itself in the con- 
sciousness and feelings. / Love is the subjective reality 
o f the specieSf as reason is" its oblectiye reality. In 
l ove, in reason, the need of an intermediate person dis - 
appears. Chris t is nothing but an image, under wji icn 
t he, unity of the "species has impressed itseirpn tSe 
popular consciousness. Christ loved men : he wished 
t o loless and unite them all without distinction of sex , 
aj ge, rank, or n ationality. Ohrist is t he love of man- 
k ind to itself embodied in a n ima^e— 3n accor danqs 
witft the nature of retiglon'^s"we have devel opedjt-^ 
o r contemplated as a person, but a person wh o (w e 
mean, of cSurse, as" a reiigious^ objectJTias onTy tEe 
s ignincan ce of an i ma ge, w^o is gnjyjae^^ this 

reason loVelsprbnouncedto be the characferistic mark 
of the disciples. But l ove, as has been said, is nothing 
e lse than the active proof tb ft ro.f\]]7sit\nr\ ni' l^ g unity 
Of ghe race, through the medium of the moral disposition. 
The species is not an abstraction f it exists in feeling, 
i n the moral sentiment, in the energy of lov g^ttjS 
t he gpecies which infu sea love int^ ttip' A. lovTng hear! 
i sthe heart of the species throbbing in the individual . 
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Thus Christ, as the conscioi i Bness of lov e, is the con* 
s ciousness of the species. We are JJTone m €hftSt. 
Christ is the consciousness of our ident it y. He ther^ 
^re who loves man for the sa ke of man, who rises to 
^}^fl invft of the sp e cies, to univ^ersain&vera^equ^^^^^ T o 
the nature of the species * he is a Christian, is Christ 
h imself . He does what Christ did, what made Christ 
Christ. Thus, where there arises the consciousness of 
the species as a species, the idea of humanity as a 
whole, Christ disappears, without, however, his true 
nature disappearing ; for he was the substitute for the 
consciousness of ttie species, the image under which it 
was made present to the people, and became the law 
of the popular life. 

* Active love is and must of cotirse always be particular and limited, 
«. e.f directed to one's neighbour. But it is yet in its nature universal, 
since it loves man for man's sake, in the name of the rao^. Christian 
love, on the contrary, is in its nature exclusive. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

CONCLUDING APPLICATION. 

Ik the contradiction between Faith and Love which 
has just been exhibited, we see the practical, palpable 
ground of necessity that we should raise onrselyes 
above Christianity, above the peculiar stand-point of 
all religion. We have shown that the substance and 
object of religion is altogether human ; we have shown 
that divine wisdom is human wisdom ; that the secret 
of theology is anthropology ; that th^jibsolute mind 
is the so-called finite subjective mindJ^Jut religion is 
not conscious that its elements are* human ; on^lEe 
contrary, it places itself in opposition to the; human^ 
or at least it does not admit that its elements are~fii- 
man. The necessary turning-point of history is there- 
fore the open confession, that the consciousness b ft^od 
is nothing else than the consciousness of the species ; 
that man can and should raise himself only above ^^e 
limits of his individuality, and not above the lawsTtfie 
positive essential conditions of his species ;. ibai there 
IS no other essence which man can think, dream of, 
imagine, feel, believe in, wish for, love and adore as 
the absolute^ than the essence of human nature, itself.* 
Our relation to religion is therefore not a ^merely 
negative, but a critical one ; we only separate the true 
from the fiilse ; — ^though we grant that the truth thus 

* Including external Nature ; for as man belongs to the essence of 
Katnre, — ^in opposilion to common materialism ; so Nature belongs to 
the essence, of man, — ^in opposition to subjective idealism ; which is also \ 
the seanet of our " absolute " philosophy, at least in relation to Nature. 
Only by uniting man with Nature- can we conquer the supranaturalistio 
— *-n of Christianity. 
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separated from falsehood is a new truth, essentially 
different from the old. Religion is the first form of] 
self-consciousness. Religions are sacred because they » 
are the traditions of the primitive self-consciousness. 
But that wliich in religion holds the first place, — 
namely, God, — ^is, as we have shown, in itself and ac- 
cording to truth, the second, for it is only the nature 
of man regarded objectively ; and that which to reli- 
gion is the second, — namely, man, — must therefore be 
constituted and declared the first. Love to man must 
be no derivative love ; it must be original. If human 
nature is the highest nature to man, then practically 
also the highest and first law must be the love of man 
to m aPf i Homo homini Deus est : — this is the great 
practical principle : — this is the axis on which re- 
volves the history of the world. T^^he relations oT T 
c hild and parent, of husband and wife, of brother qjid ^ 
friend,— in general, of man to man, — ^in short, all ^mi / 
m oral relations are y?er se religious. lASe as a whole ^ 
i s^in its ossentiaL substantial relations, throughout of 
a divine nature. * its religious consecration is not 
first conferred by^ the blessing of the priest. But the 
pretension of religion is that it can hallow an object 
by its essentially external co-operation ; it thereby 
assumes to be itself the only holy pow» ; besides 
itself it knows only earthly, ungodly relations ; hence 
it comes forward in order to consecrate them and 
make them holy. 

But marriage — we mean, of course, marriage as the 
free bond of love* — ^is sacred in itself, by the very 
nature of the union whieh is therein effected, ^at 
alone is a religious marriage, which is a true mar- 
riage, which corresponds to the essence of marriage 
— of love. And so it is with all moral relaiionfl, 

* Yes, only as the free bond of love ; for a marriage the bond of which 
is merely an external restriction, not the volnntary, contended 8e]f-r0BtrM>> '^ 
tion of love, in short, a marriage which is not spontaneouuy conclade^ 
spontaneously willed, self-sufficing, is not a tree maniage, and Itoefiiw^ 
not a truly moral marriage,. 
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Then only are they moral, — then only are they enjoy- 
ed in a moral snirit, when they are regarded as sacred 
in themselves. (Trne friendship exists only when the 
boundaries of friendship are preserved with religions 
conscientiousness, with the same conscientiousness 
with which the believer watches over the dignity of 
his God. Let friendship be sacred to thee, properly 
sacred, marriage sacred, — sacred the well-being of 
every man ; but let them be sacred in and by thefmr 
9dve8,\ 

IiTCnristianity the moral laws are regarded as the 
commandments of God ; morality is even made the 
criterion of piety ; but ethics have nevertheless a sub- 
ordinate rank, they have not in themselves a religions 
significance. This belongs only to faith. Above 
morality hovers God, as a being distinct from man, a 
being to whom the best is due, while the remnants 
only fall to the share of man. All thoge dispositions 
which ought to be devoted to life, to man, — all the 
best powers of humanity, are lavished on the being 
who wants nothing. The real cause is converted into 
an impersonal means, a merely conceptional, imagin- 
ary cause usurps the place of the true one. Man 
thanks God for those benefits which have been ren- 
dered to him even at the cost of sacrifice by his fellow 
man. The gratitude which he expresses to his bene- 
factor is only ostensible ; it is paid, not to him, but 
to God. He is thankful, grateful to God, but un- 
thankful to man.* Thus is the moral sentiment sub- 
verted in religion ! Thus does man sacrifice man to 
God I The bloody human sacrifice is in fact only a 
rude, material expression of the inmost secret of reli- 
gion. Where bloody human ga^crifices are offered to 

* " Because God does good through goyempient, great men and cre.'v* 
tares in general, people rash into error, lean on creatures and not on the 
Creator ; — ^they do not look from the creature to the Creator. Hence it 

came that the heathens made gods of kings ^ For they cannot and 

will not perceive that the work or the henefit comes from God, and not 
merely from the creature, though the latter is a means, through which 
God woriuB, helps us, and gives to us.'* — ^Luther (T. iv. p. 237.) 
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God, such sacrifices are regarded as the highest thing, 
physical existence as the chief good. For this reason 
life is sacrificed to God, and it is so on extraordinary 
occasions ; the supposition being that this is the way 
to show him the greatest honour. If Christianity no 
longer, at least in our day, offers bloody sacrifices to 
its God, this arises, to say nothing of other reasons, 
from the fact that physical existence is no longer re- 
garded as the highest good. Hence the soul, the 
emotions are now offered to God, because these are 
held to be something higher. But the common case 
is, that in religion man sacrifices some duty towards 
man— such as that of respecting the life of his fellow, 
of being grateful to him — to a religious obligation, — 
sacrifices his relation to man to his relation to God. 
The Christians, by the idea that God is without wants, 
and that he is only an object of pure adoration, have 
certainly don^way with many pernicious conceptions. 
But this freedom from wants is only a metaphysical 
idea, which is by no means part of the peculiar nature 
of religion. When the need for worship is supposed 
to exist only on one side, the subjective side, this has 
the invariable effect of one-sidedness, and leaves the 
religious emotions cold ; hence, if not in express 
words, yet in fact, there must be attributed to God a 
condition corresponding to the subjective need, the 
need of the worshipper, in order to establish recipro- 
city.* All the positive. definitiQna_Qf..rfiligiQn^jire1 
based oii reciprocity. The religious man thinks of* 
"God, because God thinks of him ; he Idves God^ T5e- 

* ** They who honour me, I will honour, and they who despise me 
shaU be lightly esteemed." — 1, Sam. ii. 80. " Jam se, o bone pater, 
vermis villssimns et odio dignissimus sempitemo, tamen confidit amari, 
quoniam se sentit amare, imo quia se amari praesentit, non redamare 
confunditur ...... Nemo itaque se amari diffidat, qui jam amat.'* — 

Bernardus ad Thomam (Epist. 107.) A very fine and pregnant sentence. 
If I exist not for God, God exists not for me ; if I do not love, I am not 
loved. The passive is the active certain of itself, the object is the subject 
certain of itself. To love is to bo man, to be loved is to be God.^ I am 
loved, says God ; I love, says man. It w not until later that this is re« 
versed, that the passive transforms itself into the active, and conversely. 
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cawseGod has firat lored Um. God is j^Iou8_of 

man ; rengion is jealous of morality ;* TS sucks awaj 
^e best forces of morality ; it renders to man only 
the thines that are man^s^ but to Gp4.tW things tl^ 

Lire Qod^a ^ And io HinLi& xendered tru^, living emo- 
^on, — the heart "" 

When in times in which peculiar sanctity was at- 
tached to religion, we find marriage, property, and 
civil law respected, this has not its foundation in re* 
iigion, but in the original, natural sense of morality 
and right, to which the true social relations are sa- 
^ed aa sudi. He to whom the Right is not holy for 
its own sake, will never be made to feel it sacred by 
religion. Property did not becc»ne saered because it 
was regarded as a divine institution ; but it was re- 
^;arded as a divine institution because it was felt to be 
ui itself sacred. Love is not holy, because it is a 
predicate of God, but it is a predicate of God because 
It is in itself divine. The heathens d9 not wore^ip 
the light or the fountain, because it is a ^ift of God, 
but because it has of itself a beneficial influence on 
man, because it refreshes the sufferer ; on account of 
this excellent quality they pay it divine honours. 

Wherever morality is based on theology, wherever. 

the right is made dependent on divine authority, the 
most immoral, uiyust, infamous things can be justified 
and established. I can found morality on theology only 
when I myself have already defined the divine being 
by means of morality. In the contrary case, I have 

* ** The Lord spake to Gideon : The people are to many, that are with 
tliee, that I lAoiild give Midian into their hands; Israel/ might glorify 
itself agamst me and say : My hand has delivered me,** — •. «., ** Ne Israel 
sihi triouat, qnie mihi dehentur." Judges vii. 2. " llms saitiii the Lord : 
Corsed is the man that tmsteth in man. Bnt blessed is the man that 
trosteth in the Lord and whose hope is in the Lord.** — Jer. xvii. 5. *' God 
desires not onr gold, body and possessions, bnt has given tbese to the 
emperor, (that is, to the representative of the world, of the state,) and to 
US throngh the emperor. Bnt the heart, which is the greatest and best 
in man, he has reserved for himself; — ^this must be our offering to God— 
tik^ we beliere In hioi."— Lnther (xvi p. 6P6>. 
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SO criterion of the moral and immoiral, bat merelT? tn 
itsKmoral, arbitrary basis, from which I may deduce 
anything^ I please* Thns, if I would found moraUl^ 
on God, I must first of all place it in God : for Mo^ 
rality^ Bight, in short, all substantial rdatioas, haTO 
their only basis in, themselves, can only ha^e a re^l 
foundation^ueii as truth demands — ^when they ar» 
thus based. ^ To place anything in God^ or to derive 
anything from God, is nothing more l^an to withdraw 
it from the test of reason, to institute it as indubit** 
ble, unassailable, sacred^ without rendering an accouat 
why^ Hence s€|f-delusion, if not wicked, insidious^ 
design, is at the root of all efforts to establish mo- 
rality right, on theology. Where we are in eamefft 
about the right we need no incitement or support 
from above. We need no Christian rule of ^litical 
right ; we need only one which is rational, just, hur 
man» The ri^t, the true, the good, has alw^s it» 
ground of sacSredness in itself, in its quality* Where: 
man is in earnest about ethics, tiiey have in tii^nselves 
the validity of a divine power. If morality has iio ' 
foundation in itself, there is no inherent necessity for 
morality ; morality is then surrendered to the ground- 
less arbitrariness of religion. 

Thus the work of the self-conscious reason in rela- 
tion to religion is simply to destroy an illusiojj ;— rW 
illusion, however, which is by no means indifferent, 
but which, on the contrary, is profoundly injurious in 
its effects on mankind ; which deprives man as well 
of the power of feaT fife, as of the genuine sense of 
truth and virtue ; for even love, in itself the deepest, 
truest emotion, becomes by means of religiousness 
merely ostensible, illusory, since religious love gives 
Itself to man only for God's sake, so that it is given 
only in appearance to man, but in realit}^ to God. 

And we need only, as we have shown, invert the re- 
ligious relations — regard that as an end which religion 
supposes to be a means — exalt that into the primary 
which in religion is subordinate, the accessory, the war 

p3 
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ditiony— «t once we have destroyed ihe illusion, and 
the unclouded light of truth streams in upon us. The 
sacraments of Baptism and the Lord's Supper, which 
are the characteristic symbols of the Christian reli* 
jpon. may serve to confirm and exhibit this truth. 
I The water of Baptism is to religion only the means 
,'by which the Holy Spirit imparts itself to man. But 
by this conception it is placed in contradiction with 
reason, with the truth of things. On the one hand, 
there is yirtue in the objectiye, natural quality of 
water ; on the other, there is none, but it is a merely 
arbitrary medium of divine grace and omnipotence. 
We free ourselves from these and other irreconcilable 
contradictions, we give a true significance to Baptism, 
only by regarding it as a symbol of the value of 
water itself. Baptism should represent to us the 
wonderful but natural eflFect of water on man. Water 
has in fact not merely physical effects, but also, and as 
a result of these, moral and intellectual effects on man. 
Water not only cleanses man from bodily impurities, 
but in water the scales fall from his eyes : he sees, he 
thinks, more clearly ; he feels himself freer ; water 
extinguishes the fire of appetite. How many saints 
have nad recourse to the natural qualities of water, in 
order to overcome the assaults of the devil I What 
was denied by Grace has been granted by Nature. 
Water plays a part not only in dietetics, but also in 
moral and mental discipline. To purify oneself, to 
bathe, is the first, though the lowest of virtues.* ,In 
the stream of water the fever of selfishnesaiajyiflffid* 

* Christian baptism also is obviondj onlj a relic of the andent Na- 
ture-worship, in which, as in the Persian, water was a means of reludons 
porification. (S. Khode : Die heilige Sage, &c. pp. 305, 426.) Here, 
howeyer, water baptism had a much truer, and consequentlj a deeper 
meaning, tlian wiUi the Christians, because it rested on tiie natural power 
and ya£e of water. But indeed for these simple views of Nature which 
characterized the old religions, our speculative as weU as theological 
snpranaturalism has neither sense nor understanding. When therefore 
the Persians, the Hindoos, the Egyptians, the Hebrews, made physical 
puity a rdigioas duty, they were herein fiur wiser thaa the Ghristiaii 
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Water is.the xeadieM meaiiaj)f_jaiakiag..frieii(te_.Td^ 
Nature. The bath is a sort of chemical pracefig^ijL 
vhich our individuality is resolye'd into the objective 
life of Nature. The man rising from the wate r isl^ 
new, a regenerate man. The doctrine that morale 
i^ can do nothing without means of grace^ " Has a 
y alTd " meaning 'If , ' in place ^ of imaginar j^ SSP?.^'S5' 
tural means of grace, we^substitute natural means, 
Horal feeling can effect nothing without ""TSIalure'; 
it must ally itself with the simplest natural means. 
The profoundest secrets lie in common every^dSf 
things, s uch as supranaturalistic religion a nd spa - 
culation "ignore," tlius sacrificing real mysteries to 
imaginary, illusory ones; as here, for example, the 
real power of water is sacrificed to an imaginary one. 
Water is the simplest means of grace or heading forthe 
maladies of the soul as well as of the body. But 
water is effectual only where its use is constant and 
regular. Baptism, as a single act, is either an alto- 
gether useless and unmeaning institution, or, if real 
effects are attributed to it, a superstitious one. But 
it is a rational, a venerable institution, if it is under- . 
stood to typify and celebrate the moral and physical 1 
curative virtues of water. -rrrJ' 

But the sacament of water required a supplement. 
Water, as a universal element of life, reminds us of 
our origin from Nature, an origin which we have in 
common with plants and animals. In Baptism we bow 
to the power of a pure Nature-force ; water is the ele- 
ment of natural equality and freedom, the mirror of 
the golden age. But we men are distinguished from 
the plants and animals, which together with the in- 
organic kingdom we comprehend under the common 
name of Nature; — ^we are distinguished from Nature. 
Hence we must celebrate our distinction, our specific 
difference. The symbols of this our difference are 

saints, who attested the snpranatnralistic principle of their relijgion by 
physical impurity. Supranatoralism in theory becomes anti-natoralism 
in practice. SupnuataxaliBn is only a enphtnumi lor anti-afttaralifm* ' 
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^i?ead mi wiue. Bread and wine are, as to ibfim 
materials, products of nature ; as to their form, pror 
gtwjts of man. If in water we declare : man can do 
ijpthing without Nature ; by bread and wine we declare: 
Nature needs man, as man needs Nature* In water,, 
(uman, mental activity is nullified; in bread and wina 
it attains self-satisfaction. Bread and wine are super- 
natural products, — ^in the oidy valid and true sen^e^ 
the sense which is not in contradiction with reasoQ 
tod Nature. If in water we adore the pure force of 
Nature, in bread and wine we adore the supernatural 
power of mind, of consciousness, of man. Hence thia 
Cfacrament is only for man matured intoconsciousnesa; 
'V^hile baptism is imparted to infants. But we at the 
same time celebrate here the true relation of mind to 
Nature : Nature gives the material, mind gives the 
form. The sacrament of Baptism inspires us with 
thankfulness towards Nature, the sacrament o£ bread 
and wine with thankfulness towards man. Br^id and 
wine typify to us the truth that Man is the true God 
and Saviour of man. 

r ^iSating and drinking is the mystery of the Lord's Sup- 
ri per; — eating and drinking is in fact in itself a religious 
act ; at least, ought to be so.* . Think, therefore, with 
every morsel of bread which relieves thee from the pain 
of hunger, with every draught of wine which cheers 
thy heart, of the God, who confers these beneficent 

S'fts upon thee, — think of Man I But in thy gratitude 
wards man forget not gratitude towards holy Nature I 
Forget not that wine is the blood of plants, and flour 
the flesh of plants, which are sacrificed for thy well- 
being! Forget not that the plant typifies to thee the 

*l *^ Etttiiig and cbrmkmg is the easiest of all woi^, for men like nothing 
letter : yea, the most joyful work in the whole world is eating and drink- 
ing, as it is commonly sud : Before eating no dancinp, and, On a fnll 
rtomach stands a merry head. In short, eating an^ &nking is a pleas- 
ant necessary work ; — ^that is a doctrine soon learned and mt^e popular. 
The same pleasant necessa^ work takes our blessed Lord Christ and 
says: " I have prepared a joyful, sweet and pleasant meal, 1 will lay on 
yon no hard heavy work . . I institute a supper," &c.-rt.uther (xvi. 222.) 
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essence of nature, which lovingly surrenders itself for 
thy enjoyment I Therefore forget not the gratitude 
which thou owest to the natural qualities of bread and 
wine I And if thou art inclined to smile that I call 
eating and drinking religious acts, because they are 
common every-day acts, and are therefore ijerformedby 
multitudes without thought, without emotion ; reflect, 
that the Lord's Supper is to multitudes a thoughtless, 
emotionless act, because it takes place often ; and, for 
the sake of comprehending the religious significance of 
bread and wine, place thyself in a position where the 
daily act is unnaturally, violently interrupted. Hun- 
ger and thirst destroy not only the physical but also 
the mental and moral powers of man ; they rob him 
of his humanity — of understanding, of consciousness. 
Oh I if thou shouldst ever experience such want, how 
wouldst thou bless and praise the natural qualities of 
bread and wine, which restore to thee thy humanity, 
thy intellect I It needs only that the ordinary course 
of things be interrupted in order to vindicate to com- 
mon things an uncommon significance, to life, as sttchj a 
rdigious import. Therefore let bread be sacred for us, 
let wine be sacred, and also let water be sacred I Amen. 
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Man has his highest heingj his God, in himsdf; not in] 
himself as an individual, but in his essential nature, his 
species. No individual is an adequate representation 
of his species, but only the human individual is con- 
scious of the distinction between the species and the 
individual ; in the sense of this distinction lies the 
root of religion. The yearning of man after something 
above himself is nothing else than the longing after 
the perfect type of his nature, the yearning to be free 
from himself, i. e., from the limits and defects of his 
individuality. Individuality is the self-conditionating, 
the self-limitation of the sj)ecigsi Thus man has 
cognizance of nothing above himself, of nothing beyond 
the nature of humanity ; but to the individual man 
this nature presents itself under the form of an indi- 
vidual man. Thus, for example, the child sees the 
nature of man above itsdf in the form of its parents, 
the pupil in the form of his tutor. But all feelings 
which man experiences towards a superior man, nay, 
in general, all moral feelings which man has towards 
man, are of a religious nature,* Man feds nothing \ 
totvards God which he does not also fed totvards man. i 
Homo homini deus est. Want teaches prayer ; but in ^ 

* "Manifestnm igitnr est tantam religionis sangaini et affinitati, 
qnanttim ipsis Dils immortaUbns tributom : quia mter ista tarn sancta 
Tincnla non mag^s, quam in aliquo loco sacrato nndare se, nefas esae 
credebatnT.**— Taler. Max. (L ii. c. i.) 
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misfortune, in sorrow, man kneels to entreat help of 
man also. Feeling makes Ood a man, but for the 
same reason it makes man a God« How often in deep 
emotion, which alone speaks genuine truth, man ex- 
claims to man : Thou art, thou hast been my redeemeri 
my saviour, my protecting spirit, my God ! We feel 
awe, reyerence, numility, devout admiration, in think- 
ing of a truly great, noble man ; we feel ourselves 
worthless, we sink into nothing, even in the presence 
of human greatness. The purely, truly human emotions 
are religious ; but for that reason the religious emo- 
tions are purely human : the only difference is, that 
the religious emotions are vague, indefinite ; but even 
this is only the case when the object of them is inde- 
finite. Where God is positively defined, is the object 
of positive religion, there God is also the object of 
positive, definite human feelings, the object of fear 
and love, and therefore he is a positively human bein^ ; 
for there is nothing more in God than what lies m 
feeling. If in the heart there is fear and terror, in 
God there is anger ; if in the h^rt there is joy, hope, 
confidence, in God there is love. Fear makes itself 
objective in anger; joy in love, in mercjA "As it is 
with me in my heart, so it is with QoSr "As my 
heart is, so is God." — ^Luther. (T. i. p. 72.) But a 
merciful and angry God — Devs vere j^raseUur (Melanc* 
thon) — ^is a God no longer distinguishable fi-om the 
human feelings and nature. Thus even in religion 
man bows before the nature of man under the form of 
a personal human being ; religion itself expressly de- 
clares — and all anthropomorphisms declare tms in 
opposition to pantheism, — quoasvpranoe nikUadnos : 
that is, a God who inspires us with no human emotions, 
who does not reflect our own emotions, in a word, who 
is not a man, — such a God is nothing to us, has no in- 
terest for us, does not concern us. (See the passages 
Cited in this work from Luther.) 

Beligion has tiius no dispositions and emotions which 
are peculiar to itself; what it claims as belonging ex- 
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ehiaively to its object, are simply the same dispositions 
and emotions that man experiences either in relation 
to himself (as, for example, to his conscience), or to 
his fellow-man, or to Nature. You must not fear men, 
but God ; you must not love man, — i. e., not truly, for 
his own sake, — but God ; you must not humble your- 
selves before human greatness, but only before the 
Lord ; not believe and confide in man, but only in God. 
Hence comes the danger of worshipping false gods in 
distinction from the true God. Hence the "jealousy" 
of God. " Ego Jehova, I>eus tuus, Deus sum zelotypus. 
Ut zelotypus vir dicitur, qui rivalem pati nequit: sic 
Deus socium in cultu, quern ab hominibus postulate 
ferre non potest." (Clericus, Comment, in ilxod. c. 
20, V. 5.) Jealousy arises because a being preferred 
and loved by me directs to another the feelings and 
dispositions which I claim for myself. But how could 
I be jealous if the impressions and emotions which I 
es^cite in the beloved being were altogether peculiar 
i^d apart, were essentially different from the impres- 
sions which another can make on him ? If, therefore, 
the emotions of religion were objectively, essentially 
different from those which lie out of religion, there 
would be no possibility of idolatry in man, or of jeal- 
ousy in God. As the flute has anothex, sound to me 
than the trumpet, and I cannot confound the impres- 
sions produced by the former with the impressions 
produced by the latter ; so I co^d not transfer to a 
natural or human being the emotions of religion, if the 
otgect of religion, God, were specifically different from 
the natural or human being, and consequently the 
impressioiis which he produced on me were specific, 
pieciiliar, 

' §2, _ 

Fedim okm & *Ae dbjedt cffedmg. Peeling is sym- ^ 
pathy ; feeling arises only in the love of man to man. I 
^nsations man has in isolation ; feelings only in com* \ 
munity. Only in sympathy does sensation rise into '^ 
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I feeling. Feeling is aesthetic, human sensation ; only 

• what is human, is the object of feeling. Ill feeKng 

man is related to his fellow man as to himself; he is 

alive to the sorrows, the joys of another as his own. 

, Thus only by communication does man rise above 

i merely egoistic sensation into feeling; — participated 

sensation is feeling. He who has no need of partici- 

Eating has no feeling. But what does the hand, the 
iss, the glance, the voice, the tone, the word — ^as the 
expression of emotion — impart? Emotion. The very 
same thing which, pronounced or performed withoat 
the appropriate tone, without emotion, is only an object 
of indifferent perception, becomes, when uttered or 
performed with emotion, an object of feeling. To feel 
ji IS to have a sense of sensations, to have emotion in the 
[' perception of emotion^ Hence the brutes rise to feel- 
ing only in the sexual relation, and therefore only 
transiently ; for here the being experiences sensation 
not in relation to itself taken alone, or to an object 
without sensation, but to a being having like emotions 
with itself, — not to another as a distinct object, but to an 
object which in species is identical. Hence Natiure is 
; an object of feeling to me only when I regard it as a 
' being akin to me, and in sympathy with me. 
ry It is clear from what has been said, that only where 
I in truth, if not according to the subjective conception, 
the distinction between the divine and human being is 
abolished^^a the objective existence of God, the exist- 
ence of God as an objective, distinct beingj^bolished : — t-^, 
only there, I say, is religion made a mer^atter of feel- 
ing, or conversely, feeling the chief point in religion. 
The last refuge of theology therefore is feeling. Godis 
renounced by the understanding ; he has no long er the 
dignity of a real object, of a reality wjiic h imposes 
itself on the understanding ; hence he is tritns ferreS 
to feeling ; in feeling his existence is thougETfo^ 
secure. And doubtless this is the safest refuse ; lor 
to make feeling the essence of religion is not hmgeEe 
than to make feeling the essence of God, And ^ cer- 
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tainl J as I existj^ so certainly does my fe eling exist ; 
and as certainly as my feeling exists, so^ cert ainly does . 
my God exist. The certainty of God is Tiere nothing! 
else than theself-certainty ofhumanTeeling, theyearri-f 
ing after God is the yearning after unlimited, uninter- 
rupted, pure feeling.^ In life the feelings are inter- 
rupted; fiiey collapse; they are followed by a state^ 
void, of insensibility. The religious problem, there- 
fore, is to give fixity to feeling in spite of the vicissi- 
tudes of life, and to separate it from repugnant distur- 
bances and limitations : God himself is nothing else 
than undisturbed, uninterrupted feeling, feeling; fori 
which there exists no limits, no opposite.^ It God \ 
were a being distinct from thy feeling, he would be 
known to thee in some other way than simply in feel- 
ing ; but just because thou perceivest him only by 
feeling, he exists only in feeling — ^he is himself only 
feeling. / 

§ 3. 

God 18 mom! 8 highest feding of adfj freed from ciU oo/nr 
trarUies^or disagreealks. God is the highest being ; 
tiierefore, to feel God is the highest feeling. But is not 
the highest feeling also the highest feeling of self? So 
long as I have not had the feeling of the highest, so 
long I have not exhausted my capacity of feeling, so 
long I do not yet fully know the nature of feeling. 
What, then, is an object to me in my feeling of the 
highest being ? Nothing else than the highest na- 
ture of my power of feeling. So much as a man can 
feel, so mncn is (his) God. But the highest degree of 
the power of feeling is also the highest degree of the 
feeling of self. In the feeling of the low I feel myself 
lowered, in the feeling of the high I feel myself exalt- 
ed. The feeling of self and feeling are inseparable, 
otherwise feeling would not belong to myself. Thus 
God, as an object of feeling, or what is the same thing, 
the feeling of God,is nothing else than man's highest 
feelmg of self. But God is the freest, or rather the 
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rS^bsolntefy, only free bmig ; thus God is man's highest 
feeling of freedom. How couldst thou be conscious of 
the highest being as freedom, or freedom as the 
highest being, if thou didst not feel thyself free? But 
when dost thou feel thyself free? When thou feelest 
God. To feel God is to feel oneself free. For exam- 
ple, thou feelest desire, rassion, the conditions of time 
and place, as limits. What thou feelest as a limit 
thou strugglest against, thou breakest loose from, thou 
deniest. The consciousness of a limit, as such, is 
already an anathema, a sentence of condemnation pro- 
nounced on this limit, for it is an oppressive, disagree- 
ble, negative consciousness. Only the feeling of the 
^ood, of the positive, is itself good and positive — ^is 
joy. Joy alone is feeling in its element, is paradise, 
because it is unrestricted activity. The sense of pain 
in an organ is nothing else than the s^se of a dis* 
turbed, obstructed, thwarted activity ; in a word, the 
f sense of something abnormal, anomalous. Hence thou 
strivest to escape from the sense of limitation into un- 
limited feeling. By means of the will, or the imagin- 
, ation, thou negativest limits, and thou obtainest the 
I feeling of freedom. This feeling of freedom is God. 
God is exalted above desire and passion, above the 
limits of space and time. But this exaltation is thy 
own exaltation above that which appears to thee as a 
limit. Does not this exaltation of the divine being 
exalt thee ? How could it do so, if it were extemcJ 
to thee? No ; God is an exalted being only for him 
who himself has exalted thoughts and feelings. Hence 
the exaltation of the divine being varies according to 
that which different men, or nations, perceive as a 
limitation to the feeling of self, and which they oonse- 
quently negative, or eliminate from their ideal. 

M. 

TTie digtindion between the ** heathm^ or phUosoMc^ 
\a/nd the Christian Qod — the fum-hymum^ or pcmthetsticj 
cmd the hwnan, perwmoi God-^ednoee itae^onkf la ^ 
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iMeUnoti(m hetween the vmderstaTidmg or reason^ and the 
heart or fedings. Reason is the self-coiiflcionHnegR o f 
t he Bpecies, as such ; feeling is the self-conBcious ness 
o T incLivxdnality ; tae reason nas relation to exist^ 
e noes, as tnings ; tne heart to existences, as persons. 
I am IS an expression of the heart ; I think, of the 
reason* CogUo, ergo &tmi ? No ! Smtio, ergo sum . 
Filing only is my existence : tainkmy is my~n5ii- 
e xistence. the negation of mv individuality, the po * 
siting of the species ; reason is the annihilation of 
personality. To think is an act of Hpiritnal Tnarriflgft. 
Only beings of the same species understand each 
other ; the impulse to communicate thought is the 
intellectual impulse of sex. Reason is cold, because 
its maxim is, audiaiur et altera pars, because it does 
not interest itself in man alone ; but the heart is a 
partisan of man. R eason loves all impartiallY« but 
t he heart only what is like itself. It is true that 
the heart has pity also on the brutes, but only be- 
cause it sees in the brute something more than the 
brute. The heart loves only what it identifies with 
it^lf. It says : Whatsoever thou dost to this being, 
thou dost to me. The heart loves only itself; does 
not get beyond itself, beyond man. The superhuman 
God is nothing else than the supernatural heart ; the 
heart does not give us the idea of another^ of a being 
different from ourselves. "For the heart, Nature is 
an echo, in which it hears only itself. Emotion, in 
the excess of its happiness, transfers itself to exter- 
nal things. It is the love which can withhold itself 
from no existence, which gives itself forth to all; 
but it only recognises as existing that which it 
knows to have emotion."* Reason, on the contrary, 
has pity on animals, not because it finds itself in 
them, or identifies them with man, but because it 
recognises them as beings distinct from man, not 
existing simply for the sake of man, but also as 
having rights of their own. The heart sy^yifices the 

* S« the antiiat's "LwbmtB." 
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s pecies to the individaal. the reason sacrifice s the 
individual to the species. The man without Ree l in g 
has no home, no private hearth.^ Feeling, the heajt , 
i s the domestic life ; the r eas o n "is the res puUica of 
inan. Reason is the truih of ^tnre^ tne hUFt 16 
t hal;ruth of manr'To 'speag^populariy^ reasonjs 
the God of Nature, the heart the God of ma n : -^ 
d istinction however yhich, drawn thus sharp l j, is^Tike 
the others, only admissible in antithesis . I&very thing 
which man wishes, but which reason, which Nature 
denies, the heart bestows. God, immortality, free- . 
dom, in the supranaturalistie sense, exist only in the 
he artj The heart is itself the existence of God, the 
existence of immortality. Satisfy yourselves with this 
existence! You do not understand your heart; 
therein lies the evil. You desire a real, external, 
objective immortality, a God out of yourselves. Here 
is the source of delusion. 

But as the heart releases man from the limits, 
even the essential limits of Nature; reason, on the 
other hand, releases Nature from the limits of external 
finiteness. It is true that Nature is the light and 
jieasure of reason ; — a truth which is opposed to 
J abstract Idealism. Only what is naturculy true is 
logicaUy true; what has no basis in Nature has no 
basis at all. That which is not a physica l law is 
not a metaphysical la^. Every, tr ue law in meta- 
physics can and must be verified physically. But at 
the same timereason is also the nght oi N ature ; — 
and this truth is the barrfer against c riide ma^ria l- 
isin. Reason. is the riatlire of things co me fiillv to 
itself, re-established in its entireness.. Rea son d i- 
vests things of the disguises and transformations 
which they have undergone in the conflict and agi- 
j tation of the external world, and reduces them to their 
itoie character. Most, indeed nearly all, crystals — to 
give an obvious illustration — appear in nature under 
a form altogether dijQferent from their fundamental 
one ; nay, many crystals never have appeared in their 
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fundamental form. Nevertheless, the mineralogical 
reason has discovered that fundamental form. Hence 
nothing is more foolish than to place Nature in oppo- 
sition to reason, as an essence in itself incomprehensi- 
ble to reason. If reason reduces transformations and 
disguises to their fundamental forms, does it not effect 
that which lies in the idea of Nature itself, but which, 
prior to the operation of reason, could not be effected 
on account of external hinderances ? What else then 
does reason do than remove external disturbances, in- 
fluences and obstructions, so as to present a thing as 
it ought to be, to make the existence correspond to 
the idea ; for the fundamental form is the idea of the 
crystal. Another popular example. Granite consists 
of mica, quartz, and feldspar. But frequently other 
kinds of stone are mingled with it. If we had no 
othenguide and tutor than the senses, we should with- 
out hesitation reckon as constituent parts of granite 
all the kinds of stone which we ever find in combina- 
tion with it ; we should say yes to everything the 
senses told us, and so never come to the true idea of 
granite. But reason says to the credulous senses: 
Quod xion. It discriminates ; it distinguishes the es- 
sential from the accidental elements. Reason is the 
midwife of Nature ; it explains, enlightens, rectifies 
and completes Nature. Now that which separates the 
essential from the non-essential, the necessary from 
the accidental, what is proper to a thing from what 
is foreign, which restores what has been violently 
sundered to unity, and what has been forcibly united 
to freedom, — ^is not this divine ? Is not such an agency 
as this the agency of the highest, of divine love? 
And how wouM it be possible that reason should ex- 
hibit the pure nature of things, the original text of 
the universe, if it were not itself the purest, most ori- 
ginal essence ? But reason has no partiality for this 
or that species of things. It embraces with equal 
interest the whole universe ; it interests itself in all 
things and beings without distinction, without excep- 
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tion ;— it bestows the same attention on tlie worm 
which human egoism tramples under its feet, as on 
man, as on the sun in the firmament. Keason is thos 
the all-embracing, all compassionating being, the love 
of the universe to itself. To reason alone belongs the 
great work of the resurrection and restoration of all 
things and beings — universal redemption and recon- 
ciliation. Not even the unreasoning animal, the 
speechless plant, the unsentient stone, shall be ex- 
cluded from this universal festival. But how would 
it be possible that reason should interest itself in all 
beings without exception, if reason were not itself 
universal and unlimited in its nature ? Is a limited 
nature compatible with unlimited interest, or an un- 
limited interest with a limited nature ? By what dost 
thou recognise the limitation of a being but by the 
limitation of his interest? As far as the interest ex- 

TTends, so far extends the nature. The desire of know- 
lege is infinite ; reason then is infinite. Reason 18 
the highest species of being ; — hence it includes all 
species in the sphere of knowledge. Beason cannot 
content itself in the individual ; it has its adequate 
existence only when it has the species for itsfobject, 
and the species not as it has already developed itself 
in the past and present, but as it will develop itself 
in the unknown future. In the activity of reason I feel 

.' a distinction' between myself and reason in me ; this 
distinction is the limit of the individuality ; in feel- 

"ing I am conscious of no^ter;$afe between myself and 
.feeling ; and with this absence of distinction there is 
\an absence also of the sense of limitation. Hence it 
arises that to so many men reason appears finite, and 
only feeling infinite. And, in fact, feeling, the heart 
of man as a rational being, is as infinite, as universal 
as reason ; since man only truly perceives and under- 
stands that for which he has feeling. 

Thus reason is the essence of Nature and Man, re- 
leased from non-essential limits, in their identity ; it 
ifl tiie uniyersal being, the xmiversal (}od. The heart, 
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considered in its cUfferevioe from the reason, is the pri- 
vate God of man ; the personal God is the heart of 
man, emancipated from the limits or laws of Nature.* 

§5. 

J\rature, the world, has no valve, no interest for Chria- 
tians. The Christian thinks only of himseyf^, and the 
salvation of his sovl. "^ te incipiat cogitatio tua et 
in te finiatur, nee frustra in alia distendaris, te neglecto. 
Praeter salvtem ttiam nihil cogites. De irUer. Domo. 
(Among the spurious writings of St. Bernard.) Si te 
vigilanter homo attendas, mirum est, wad alivd wnr 
qvam intendas, — ^Divus Bernardus. (Tract, de XII 

grad. humil. et sup.) Orbe sit sol major, an pedis 

unius latitudine metiatur? alieno ex lumine an pro- 
priis luceat fulgoribus luna ? quae neqtte scire compenr 

dium, neqve ignorare detrimentum est vUum Kes 

vestra in ancipiti sita est : salus dico animarum vea- 
trarum. — ^Amobius (adv. gentes, 1. ii. c. 61). Quaero 
igitur ad quam rem scientia referenda sit ; si ad cattsas 
rerum naiuralium, quae heaiitvde erit mihi proposita, 
si sciero unde Nilus oriatur, vel quicquid de coelo 
Physicidelirant ? — ^Lactantius. (Instit. div. 1. iii. c. 8.^ 

Etiam curiosi esse prohibemur Sunt enim qui 

desertis virtutibus et nescientes quid sit Deus .... 
mugnum aliquid se agere putant, si universam istam 
corporis moiem, quam munaum nuncupamus, curiosis- 
sime intentissimeque perquirant . . . Beprimat igitur se 
anima ab hujusmodi vanae cognitionis cupiditate, si se 
castam Deo servare disposuit. Tali enim amore ple- 
r umque decipitur , ut (ant) nihil pvtet esse nisi corpm^ — 
Augustinus (de Mor. Eccl. cath. 1. i. c. 21). De terras 

* [Here foUows in the original a dirtinction between Ben, or feeling 
directed towards real objects, Imd therefore practically sympathetic ; ana 
Gemueth, or feeling directed towards imaginary objects, and therefora 
practically unsympathetic, self-absorbed. But the veiind distinction if 
not adhered to in the ordinary use of the language, or, indeed, by Feuer- 
bach himself; and the ptychological distinction is sufficiently indicated in 
other parts of the present work. The passage is therefore oinittO(l|-M 
Hkely to confuse the reader.-^Ts.] 

Q 
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(inoque vel qnalitate yel positione tractare, nihil prosit 
ad spem futuri, cum satis sit ad scientiam, quod scrip- 
tvrarum divinarum series comprehendit, quod Deus 
suspendit terrain in nihih. — Ambrosius (Hexaemeron, 
1. i.e. 6). Longe utique praestantius est, nosse resur- 
recturam carnem ac sinejine victvram, quam quidquid 
in eeLmedid scrutando discere potuerunt. — ^Augustinus 
(de Anima et ejus orig. 1. iv. c. 10)." " Let natural 

science alone It is enough that thou knowest 

fibre is hot, water cold and moist Know how 

' thou oughtest to treat thy field, thy cow, thy house 
and child — that is enough of natural science for thee. 
Think how thou mayest learn Christ, who will show 
thee thyself, who thou art, and what is thy capability. 
Thus wilt thou learn God and thyself, which no na- 
tural master or natural science ever taught." — ^Luther 
(T. xiii. p. 264). 

Such quotations as these, which might be multiplied 
indefinitely, show clearly enough that true, religious 
Christianity has within it no principle of scientific 
and material culture, no motive to it. The practical 
end and object of Christians is solely heaven, i. e., the 
realized salvation of the soul. The theoretical end 
and object of Christians is solely God, as the being 
identical with the salvation of the soul. He who 
knows God knows all things ; and as God is infi- 
nitely more than the world, so theology is infinitely 
more than the knowledge of the world. Theology 
makes happy, for its object is personified happiness. 
In/dix homo, qui sdt ilia omnia (created things) te 
autem nesdt Beatus autem qui te sdt etiam si ilia nesdat, 
— ^Augustin (Confess. 1. v, c. 4). Who then would, 
who could exchange the blessed divine being for the 
nnblessed worthless things of this world? It is true 
that God reveals himself in Nature, but only vaguely 
dimly, only in his most general attributes ; himself, his 
true personal nature, he reveals only in religion, in 
Christianity. The knowledge of God through Nature, 
is heathenism ; the knowledge of God through himself 
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throngh Christ, in isvhom dwelt the fulness of the God- 
head bodily, is Christianity. What interest, there- 
fore, should Christians have in occupying themselves 
with tnaterial, natural things? Occupation with 
Nature, culture in general, presupposes or, at least, 
infallibly produces, a heathenish, mundane, anti-theo- 
logical, anti-supranaturalistic sentiment and belief. 
Hence the culture of modern Christian nations is so 
little to be derived from Christianity, that it is only 
to be explained by the negation of Christianity, a ne- 
gation which certainly was, in the first instance, only 
practical. It is indeed necessary to distinguish be* 
tweeh what the . Christians were as Christians and 
what they were as heathens, as natural liien, and thus 
between that which they have said and done in agree^ 
ment, and that which they have said and done in con- 
tradiction with their faith. (See on this subject the 
author's P. Bayle.) 

How frivolous, therefore, are modern Christians, 
when they deck themselves in the arts and sciences of 
modem nations as products of Christianity! How 
striking is the contrast in this respect between 
these modern boasters and the Christians of older 
times 1 The latter knew of no other Christianity than 
that which is contained in the Christian faith, in faith 
in Christ ; they did not reckon the treasures and 
riches, the arts and sciences of this world, as part of 
Christianity. In all these points, they rather conceded 
the pre-eminence to the ancient heathens, the Greeks 
and Romans. "Why dost thou not also wonder, 
Erasmus, that from the beginning of the world there 
have always been among the heathens higher, rarer 
people, of greater, more exalted understanding, more 
excellent diligence and skill in all arts, than among 
Christians or the people of God ? Christ himself says, 
that the children of this world are wiser than the 
children of light. Yea, who among the Christians 
could we compare for understanding or application to 
Cicero (to say nothing of the Greeks, Demosthenes 

q2 
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and others) ?"— Luther (T. xix. p. 37). Qimi igUur 
no8 anteceuimtis ? Jfum ingenio, doctrina, morum 
moderatione iUos super amus ? JVequaquam. Sed vere 
Dd agnitione, invooatione et cdebratione prcBdamvs. — 
Melancthonis (et all Declam T. iii. de vera invocat. 
Dei)- 

§ 6. 

In religion man has in fdew himself alone^ or, in re- 
garding himself as the object of God^ cis the end of the 
divine activity^ he is an object to himself ^ his own end 
and aim. The mystery of the Incarnation is the mys- 
tery of the love of God to man, and the mystery of the 
love of God to man is the love of man to himself. God 
suffers — suffers for me — this is the highest self-eiyoy- 
ment, the highest self-certainty of human feeling. " God 
so loYcd the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son." — John iii. 16. " If God be for us, who can be 
against us ? He that spared not his own Son, but gave 
him up for us all, how shall he not with him also freely 
give us all things?'' — Rom. viii. 31, 32. " God com- 
mendeth his love towards us, in that, while we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us. — ^Rom. v. 8. " The 
life which I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of 
the Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself for 
me." — Gal. ii. 20. See also, Titus iii. 4 ; Heb. ii. 11. 

" Credimus in unum Deum patrem et in unum Do- 

minum Jesum Christum filium Dei Deum ex Deo.... 

qui propter nos homines et propter nostram scdutem des- 
cendit et incarnatus et homo fectus est passus." — ^Fides 

Nicaenae Synodi. "Servator ex praeeax)dlenti in 

homines charitcUe non despexit carnis humanae imbe- 
cillitatem, sed ea indutus ad communem venit homiuum 
salutem. "—Clemens Alex. (Stromata, 1. vii. Ed. 
Wirceb. 1779.) " Christianos autem haec universa 
docent, providentiam esse, maadme vera divinissimum 
et j)ropter eoccdlentiam amoris erga homines incredibi" 
Ussimum providefrdiae opus, dei incartiatio, qudiG propter 
ncs&cUL est." — Gregorii Nysseni, (Philosophiae, 1. viii. 
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deprovid. c. i. 1512. B. Rhenanus. Jo. Cono interp.) 
**Venit siquidem universitdtis creator et Dominus : 
venit ad homines j venit propter homines, venit homoJ^ 
— ^Divus Bernardus Clarev. (de adventu Domini. Basil. 
1552). ** Videte, Fratres, quantum se humiliavit prop- 
ter homines Deus Undenonse ipse homo despiciat, 

propter quera utique ista &ubire dignatvs est DeusJ^ — 
Augustinus (Sermones ad pop. S. 871, c. 3). ^^Ohomo 
propter quern Deus factus est homo, aliqmd magnum te 
credere debes.^^ (S. 380, c. 2). " Quis de se desperet, 
pro quo tam humilis esse voluit Filius Dei ?" Id (de 
Agone Chr. c. 11). "Quis potest odire hominem, cujus 
naturam et simtlitndinem viaet in humanitate Dei ? Re- 
vera qui odit iUum, odit Det^m. "— (Manuale, c. 26. 
Among the spurious writing of Augustine.) " Plus nos 
amatDeus quamjfilium paier.„.Propter nosfilio nonpe- 
perdt. Et quid plus addo ? et hoc filio justo et hoc 
filio unigenito et hoc filio Deo. Et quid dici amplius 
potest? et hoc^o nobis, i. e. pro malis, etc.'' — Salvi- 
anus (de gubernatione Dei. Rittershusius, 1611. pp. 
126, 12T). "Quid enim mentes nostras tantum erigit 
et ab immortalitatis desperatione liberat, quam quod 

tamti nos fecit Deus, ut Dei filius dignatus nostrum 

inire consortium mala nostra moriendo perferret." — 
Petrus Lomb. (lib. iii. dist. 20, c. 1.) " Attamen si 
ilia quae miseriam nescit, misericordia nonpraecessisset, 
ad hanc cujus mater est miseria, non accessisset." — 
D. Bernardus (Tract, de XII gradibus hum. et sup). 
"Ecce omnia tua sunt, quae habeo et unde tibi servio. 
Verum tamen vice versa tu magis mihi servis, quam ego 
tibi. Ecce coelum et terra quae in ministerium homi- 
nis creasti, praesto sunt et faciunt quotidie quaecunque 
mandasti. Et hoc parum est : quin etiam Angelos in 
ministerium hominis ordinasti. Transcendit autem 
omnia, quia tu ipse homini servire dignatus es et te 
ipsum daturum ei promisisti." Thomas a Kempis (de 
Imit. 1. iii. c. 10). " Ego omnipotens et altissimus, 
qui cuncta cream ex nihilo, me homini propter te humi' 
titer sti^'eci Pepercit tibi oculus mens, qniB,preHosa 
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fuit anima tna in conspecta meo" (ibid. c. 18). "Fili 
ego descend! de coelo pro salnta tua, suscepi taas mi- 
serias, non necessitate, sed charitate trahente" (ibid« €• 
18). " Si consilium rei tantae spectamus, quod totnm 

Eertinet, ut s. litterae demonstrant, ad salutem generis 
umani, quid potest esse dignius Deo, quam ilia tanta 
higus salutis cura, et ut ita dicamus, tantus in ea re 

Bumptus ? Itaque Jesus Ghristus ipse cum omnibus 

Apostolis....in hoc mysterio Filii Dei ev capxi ^avepw^gvro^ 
angelis hominibusque patefactam esse dicunt magni- 
tudinem sapientis bomtatis divinaeJ^ — J. A. Ernesti 
(Dignit. et verit. inc. Filii Dei asserta. Opusc. Theol. 
Lipsiae, 1773. pp. 404, 405. How feeble, how spirit- 
less compared with the expressions of the ancient faith 1) 
^^Propter me Christus suscepit meas infirmitates, mei 
corporis subiit passiones, pro me peccatum h. e. pro 
omni homine, pro me maledictnm factus est, etc. lUe 
flevit, ne tu homo din fleres. lUe injurias passus est, 
ne tu iiyuriam tuam doleres." — Ambrosius (de fide ad 
Gratianum, 1. ii. c. 4). " God is not against us men. 
For if God had been against us and hostile to us, he 
would not assuredly have taken the poor wretdied 
human nature on himself." " How highly our Lord 
God has honoured us, that he has caused his own Son 
to become man! How could he have made himsell 
nearer to us ?"— Luther (T. xvi. pp. 533, 574). "It is 
to be remarked that he (Stephen) is said to have seen 
not God himself but the man Christ, whose nature is 
the dearest and likest and most consoling to man, for 
a man would rather see a man than an angel or any 
other creature, especially in trouble." — ^Id. (T. xiii. 
p. 170). '^ It is not thy kingly rule which draws hearts 
to thee, wonderful heart I — ^but thy having become 
a man in the fulness of time, and thy walk upon the 
earth, full of weariness." " Though thou guidest the 
sceptre of the starry realm, thou art still our brother ; 
flesh and blood never disowns itself." "The most 
powerful charm that melts my heart, is, that my Lord 
>died on the cross/w wc." " That it is which moves 
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me ; I love thee for thy love, thut thou, the creator, 
the supreme prince, becamest the Lamb of God for 
me." " Thanks be to thee, dear Lamb of God, with 
thousands of sinners' tears ; thou didst die for me oh 
the cross and didst seek me with yearning." "Thy 
blood it is which has made me give myself up to thee ; 
else I had never thought of thee through my whole 
life." " If thou hadst not laid hold upon me, I should 
never have gone to seek thee." "0 how sweetly the 
fioul feeds on the passion of Jesus I Shame and joy 
are stirred, thou son of God and of man, when in 
spiiHt we see thee so willingly go to death on the 
cross for us, and each thinks :/or Twe." " The Father 
takes us under his care, the Son washes us with his 
blood, the Holy Spirit is always labouring that he 
may guide and teach us." " Ah I King, great at all 
times, but never greater than in the blood-stained robe 
of the martyr." " My friend is to me and I to him as 
the Cherubim over the mercy-seat : we look at each 
other continually. He seeks repose in my heart, and 
I ever hasten towards his : he wishes to be in my soul, 
and I in the wound in his side." These quotations 
are taken from the Moravian hymn-book (Gesangbuch 
der Eva»gelischen Bruedergemeine. Gnadau 1824). 
We see clearly enough from the examples above given, 
that the deepest mystery of the Christian religion re- 
solves itself into the mystery of human self-love, but 
that religious self-love is distinguished from natural 
in this, that it changes the -active into the passive. 
It is true that the more profound, mystical religious 
sentiment abhors such naked, undisguised egoism as is 
exhibited in the Herrnhut hymnsi ; it does not in God 
expressly have reference to itself; it rather forgets, 
denies itself, demands an unselfish, disinterested love 
of God, contemplates God in relation to God, not to 
itself. " Causa diligendi Deum, Deus est. Modus sine 
modo diligere • . . Qui Domino confitctur, non quoniam 
idbi bonus est, sed quoniam bonus est, hie vere dili^t 
Pewoi propter Demi et nonprcpkr aeipevm^ Te emm 
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qvodammodo perdere, tanqnam qui non sis et omnino 
non sentire te ipsum et a temetipso exinaniri et pene 
annallari, coelestis est couversationis, non humanae 
affectionis" (thus the ideal of love, which, however, is 
first realized in heaven.) — ^Bemhardns, Tract, de dilig. 
Deo (ad Haymericnm.) Bat this free, unselfish love is 
oidy the culmination of religious enthusiasm, in which 
the subject is merged in the object. As soon as the 
distinction presents itself~-and it necessarily does so 
— so soon does the subject have reference to itself as 
the object of God. And even apart from this : the 
religious subject denies its ego, its personality, only 
because it has the eiyoyment of blissful personality in 
God — God per ae the realized salvation of the soul, 
God the highest self-contentment, the highest rapture 
of human feeling. Hence the saying : " Qui Deum ncm 
diligit, seipsum non diligit.'' 

§T. 

Because God sv^era, man must suffer. The Christian 
rdigion is the rdigion of differing . *^ Videlicet vestigia 
Salvatoris sequimur in theatris. Tale nobis scilicet 
Ghristus reliquit exemplum, quem flevisse legimus, W- 
tftAsenonfegrtrnttf.''— Salvianus (1. c. 1. vi. § 181). "Ohris- 
tianorum ergo est pressuram pati in hoc saeculo et 
lugere, quorum est aetema vitaJ^ — Origenes (Explan. in 
Ep. Pauli ad Horn. 1. ii. c. ii. interp. Hieronymo). 
"Nemo vitam aeternam, incorruptibilem, immortolem- 
quedesiderat, nisi eum yitae hiyus temporalis, corruptr 

ibilis, mortalisquejpoeni^eo^ Quid ergo cupimtis, nisi 

ita non esse vt nunc sumus ? Et quid ingemisdmns, niai 
poenitendo, quia ita svmus V^ — ^Augustinus (Sermones 
ad pop. S. 351, c. 8). ''Si-quidem aliquid melius et 
utilius saluti hominum quam paii fuisset, Ckiristus uti- 
que verbo et exempio ostendisset.... Quoniam per multas 
tribulationes oportet nos intrare in regnum Dei." — 
Thomas a Eempis (de Imit. 1. ii. c. 12). When, how- 
ever, the Christian religion is designated as the re- 
ligion of suffering, this of course applies only to the 
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Ohristianity of the ''mistaken" Ghristiasis of old times* 
Protestantism, in its very beginning, denied the suffer- 
ings of Christ as constituting a principle of morality* 
It is precisely the distinction between Catholicism and 
Protestantism, in relation to this subject, that the latter, 
out of self-regard, attached itself only to the merits of 
Christ, while the former, out of sympathy, attached 
itself to his sufferings. " Formerly, in popery, the 
sufferings of the Lord were so preached, that it was 
only pointed out how his example should be imitated. 
After that, the time was filled up with the sufferings 
and sorrows of Mary, and the compassion with which 
Christ and his mother were bewailed ; and the only 
aim was how to make it piteous, and move the people 
to compassion and tears, and he who could do this 
well was held the best preacher for Passion-week. But 
we preach the Lord's sufferings as the Holy Scripture 

teaches us Christ suffered for the praise and glory 

of God but to me, and thee, and all of us, he suffered 

in order to bring redemption and blessedness The 

cause and end of the sufferings of Christ is comprised 
in this — ^he suffered for us. This honour is to be given 
to no other suffering." — ^Luther (T. xvi. p. 182). "Lamb 1 
I weep only for joy over thy suffering ; the suffering 
was thine, but thy merit is mine 1" "I know of no joys 
but tibose which come from thy sufferings." " It re- 
mains ever in my mind that it cost thee thy blood to 
redeem me." "0 my Immanuel 1 how sweet is it to my 
soul when thou permittest me to enjoy the outpouring 
of thy blood." " Sinners are glad at heart that they 

have a Saviour it is wondrously beautiful to them 

to see Jesus on the Cross " (Moravian hymn-book). It 
is therefore not to be wondered at, if Christians of the 
present day decline to know anything more of the 
sufferings of Christ. It is they, forsooth, who have 
first made out what true Christianity is — they rely 
solely on the divine word of the. Holy Scriptures. And 
the Bible, as every one knows, has the valuable quality, 
that everything may be found in it which it is desired 

q8 
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to fiiid. '^ What once' stood there, of course now stands 
there no longer. The principle of stability has long 
vanished from the Bible. Divine revelation is as 
changing as hnman opinion. Tempora mvtcmtnr. 

§8. 

The mystery of the Trinity is the mystery of ffarti* 
dpaiedy social We — the mystery of I and them. " Untim 
D^um esse confitemur. Non sic unum Deum, quasi soU- 
tarium, nee eundem, qui ipse sibi 'pater, sit ipse filius, 
sed patrem verum, qui genuit filinm verum^ i. e. Deum 
ex Deo....non creatum, sed gemtumJ^ — Concil. Chalced. 
(Carranza Summa 1559. p. 139). "Si quis quod scriptum 
est : Fojdamus hominem, non patrem ad filium dicere, 
sed ipsum ad semetipsum asserit dixisse Deum, anath- 
ema sit." — Concil. Syrmiense (ibid. p. 68). " Jubetautem 
his verbis : Fadamus hominem, prodeat herba. Ex 
qiiibus iapparet, Deum cum aliqtio sibi proximo sermones 
his de rebus corwerere. Necesse est igitur aUquem el 
adfuisse, cmri quo universa condens, coUoqnium mis- 
cebat.'^ — ^Athanasius (Contra Gentes Orat. Ath* 0pp. 
Parisiis, 1627. T. i. p. 51). "Professio enim comortii 
sustulit intelligentiam sin^ularitatis, quod consortium 
aliquid nee potest esse sibi ipsi solitario, neque rursum 

solitude solitarii recipit : faciamus JTon solitario 

convenit dicere : fadamus et nostramJ^ — ^Petrus Lomb. 
(1. i. dist. 2, c. 3, e.) The Protestants explain the 
passage in the same way. . " Quod profecto aliter in- 
telligi nequit, quam inter ipsas trinitatis personas quan- 
dam de creando homine institutam fuisse oonstdtor 
tiomm" — ^Buddeus (Comp. Inst. Theol. dog. cur. J. Gt. 
Walch. 1. ii. c. i. § 45). " * Let us make ' is the word 
of a deliberative council. And from these words it 
necessarily follows again, that in the Godhead there 
must be more than one person ....- For the little word 
*us' indicates that he who there speaks is not alone, 
though the Jews make the text ridiculous by saying 
that there is a way of speaking thus, even where there 
is t)nly one person."~Luther (T. i. p. 19), Not only 
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chief persons in the Trinity, precisely as in l^iifiiiiai 
society. " Nihil aliud superest, quam ut conseiiiJBum 
guemdam patris ac filii adeoqne quoddam velut pactum 
(in relation, namely, to the redemption of men)»iade 
concludamns." — ^Buddens (Comp. 1. iv. c. i. § 4. Note 
2). And as the essential bond of the Divine Persons 
is love, the Trinity is the heavenly type of the closest 
bond of love — ^marriage. "NuncPilium Dei,.....pre- 
cemur, nt spiritu sancto suo, qui nexus est et vinculiim 
mutoi amoris inter aeternum patrem ac filium, sponsi 
et sponsse pectora conglutinet.'' — Or. de Conjugio 
(Declam. Mclancth. T. iii. p. 453). 

The distinctions in the Divine essence of the Trinity 
are ncUural, physical distinctions. " Jam de proprie- 

tatibus personarum videamus Et est pr^prinm 

sdius patris^ non guod non est natus ipse, sea qtiod 
unum filium genuerit, propriumque solius filii, non quod 
ipse non genmit, sed quod de patris essentia noins estJ^ 
— Hylarius in 1. iii. de trinitate. " Nos filii Dei sumus, 
sed non talis hie filius. Hie enim veri^ etproprius est 
filius originCf non adoptione, veritate, non nuncupatione, 
nativitate, non creatione.'' — Petrus L. (1. i. dist. 26, 
cc. 2, 4). "Quodsi dum eum aeternum confitemur, pro- 
fitemur ipsura Filium ex Patre, quomodo is, qui genitus 

est, genitoris /ra^er esse poterit? Non enim ex ali- 

quo principle praeexistente Pater et Filius procreati 
sunt, ut fratres existimari queant, sed Pater principium 
Filii et genitor est : et Pater Pater est neque ullius 
Filius fuit, et Filius Filius est et riOTi/rafer.''— Athana- 
sius (Contra Arianos. Orat. II. Ed. c, T. i. p. 320). 
" Qui (Deus) cum in rebus quae nascuntur in tempore, 
sua bonitate eflfecerit, ut suae sul)stantiae prolem quae- 
libet res gignat, sicid homo gignit hominemy non alterius 
naturae, sed ejus cujus ipse est, vide quam impk dicatur 
ipse non genuisse id quod ipse est.^^ — ^Augustinus (Ep. 
170, § 6. Ed. Antw. 1700). "Ut igitur in natura ho 
minum filium dicimus geaiitum de substantia patris, 
similem patri : ita secunda persona Filius dicitur, quia 
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de subBtaniia Patris natns est et ^ns est imago." 
Melancthon (Loci praecipni Theol. Witebergae, 1595. 
p. 30). "As a corporeal son has his flesh and blood 
and nature from his father, so also the Son of God, 
bom of the Father, has his dirine nature from the 
Father of Eternity.^' Lnther (T. ix. p. 408). H. A. 
Boel, a theologian of the school of Descartes and Goc- 
cejus, had advanced this thesis : "Filium Dei, Secnndam 
Deitatis personam improprie did genitam.'' This was 
immediately opposed by his coUeagne, Gamp. Vitringa, 
who declared it an unheard of thesis, and maintained : 
" Generationem Filii Dei ab aetemo jprdpnw^fmc enun- 
ciari/' Other theologians also contended against 
Roel, and declared : " Generationem in Deo esse max- 
ime veram et propriam.^' (Acta Erudit. Supplem. T. 
i. S. vii. p. 377 etc.) That in the Bible also the Filins 
Dd signifies a real son, is unequiyocally implied in 
this passage : " God so loved the world that ne gave 
his only-begotten Son.'' If the love df God, which 
this passage insists upon is to be regarded as a truth, 
then the Sk)n also must be a truth, and, in plain Ian« 
ffuage, a physical truth. On this lies the emphasis, that 
God gave his own Son for us — ^in this alone the proof 
of his great love. Hence the Herrnhut hymn-book 
correctly apprehends the sense of the Bible when it 
says of '' the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is 
also our Father :'' " His Son is not too dear. No 1 
he gives him up for me, that he may save me from the 
eternal fire by his dear blood. Thou hast so loved 
the world, that thy heart consents to give up the Son, 
thy joy and life, to suffering and death." 

God is a threefold being, a trinity of persons, means : 
Gk>d is not only a metaphysical, abstract, spiritual, but 
a phvsical being. The central point of the Trinity is 
jJie Son, for the Father is Father only through the Son ; 
but the mastery of the generation of the Son is the 
mystery of physical nature. The Son is the need of 
sensuousness, or of the heart, satisfied in God ; for all 
wishes of the heart, even the wish for a personal God 
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aad for heavenly felicity, are sensuous wishes ; — ^the 
heart is essentially materialistic, it contents itself only 
with an object which is seen and felt. This is espe- 
cially evident in the conception that the Son, even in 
the midst of the Divine Trinity, has the human body as 
an essential, permanent attribute. Ambrosius : "Scrip- 
tum est Ephes. i. : Secundum camem igitur omnia ipsi 
subjecta traduntur." Chrysostomus : " Christum se- 
cundum carnem pater jussit a cunctis angelis adorari." 
Theodoretus : "Corpus Dominicum surrexit quidem a 

mortuis, divina glorificata gloria corpus tamen est 

et habet, quam prius habuit, circumscriptionem." (See 
Concordienbuchs-anhang. "Zeugnisse der h. Schrift 
und Altvaeter von Christo,'* and Petrus L. 1. iii. dist. 
10, cc. 1, 2. See also on this subject Luther, T, xix. 
pp. 464—468.) In accordance with this the United 
Brethern say : " I will ever embrace thee in love and 
faith, until, when at length my lips are pale in death, 
I shall see ttiee bodily.'' "Thy eyes, thy mouth, the 
body wounded for us, on which we so firmly rely, — 
all that I shall behold." 

Hence the Son of God is the darling of the human 
heart, the bridegroom of the soul, the object of a for- 
mal, personal love. " Domine Jesu, si adeo sunt 
dvhoes istae lachrymae, quae ex memoria et desiderio tui 
excitantur, quam dulce erit gaudium quod ex manifesta 
tui visione capietur ? Si adeo dulce est flere pro te, 
quam dulce erit gavdere de te. Sed quid hujusmodi secre- 
ta coUoquia proferimus in publicum ? Cur ineffabi- 
les et innarrabiles affectus communibus verbis conamur 
exprimere ? Inexperti talia non intelligunt. Zdotypm 
est sponsus iste. . . Ddicatns est sponsus iste." — Scala 
Claustralium (sive de modo orandi. Among the 
spurious writings of St. Bernard). ^*Luge propter 
amorem Jesu Christi, sponsi tui, quosque eum vtdere 
possis." (De modo bene vivendi. Sermo x. id.) ".^d- 
spedum Christi, qui adhuc inadspectabilis et absens 
amorem nostrum meruit et exercuit, frequentius script- 
urae commemorant* Joh. xiv. 3* 1 Joh. iii. 1. 1 Pet. 
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i. 8. 1 Thesfi. iv. 17« Ac qnis non jucnndam credat 
yidere corpus tUud^ cujus Telut instmmento nsos est 
filios Dei ad expianda peccata, et absentem tandem 
amicum salutare ?" Doederlein (Inst. Theol. Chr. 1. 
ii. P. ii. C. ii. Sect. ii. § 302. Obs. 3). "Quod oquKs 
corporis Christum visuri simus, dubio caret." J* Fr. 
Buddeus (Gomp. Inst. Theol. Do^m. 1. )i. c. iii. § 10). 
The distinction between God unth the Son, or the sen* 
snous Ood, and God tvitkout the Son, or God divested 
of sensuousness, is nothing further than the distinction 
between the mystical and the rational man. The rational 
man lives and thinks ; with him life is the complement of 
thought, and thought the complement of life, both theo- 
retically, inasmuch as he convinces himself of the reality 
of sensuousness through the reason itself, and practical- 
ly, inasmuch as he combines activity of life with activ- 
ity of thought. That whick I have in life, I do not 
need to posit beyond life, in spirit, in metaphysical 
existoncCy in God; love, friendship, perception, the 
world in general, give me what thought does not, can- 
not give me, nor ought to give me. Therefore I dis- 
miss the needs of the heart from the sphere of thought, 
"that reason may not be clouded by desires ; — ^in the 
demarcation of activities consists the wisdom of life 
and thought ; — I do not need a God who supplies by 
a mystical, imaginary physicalness or sensuo^ness the it 
absence of the real. My heart is satisfiedy before^I j^^. 
enter into intellectual activity ; hence my thougnt is 
cold, indiflferent, abstract, i. e., free, in relation to the 
heart, which oversteps its limits, and improperly mixes 
itself with the aflfairs of the reason. Thus, I do not 
think in order to satisfy my heart, but to satisfy my 
reason, which is not satisfied by the heart ; I think 
only in the interest of reason, from pure desire of 
knowledge, I seek in God only the contentment of the 
pure, unmixed intelligence. Necessarily, therefore, 
the God of the rational thinker is another than the 
God of the heart, which in thought, in reason, only 
. seeks its own satisfioction. And this is the aim of the 
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mystic, who cannot endure the luminous fire of dis- 
criminating, and limiting mticism ; for his mind is al- 
ways beclouded by the vapours which rise from thiB 
unextinguished ardour of his feelings. He never 
attains to abstract, t, 6., disinterested, free thought, 
and for that reason he never attains to the perception 
of things in ^eir naturalness, truth, and reality. 

One more remark concerning the Trinity. The 
older theologians said, that the essential attributes of 
God as God were made manifest by the light of natural 
reason. But how is it that reason can know the 
Divine Being, unless it be because the divine being is 
nothing else than the objective nature of the intelli- 
gence itself? Of the Trinity, on the other hand, they 
said that it could only be known through revelation. 
Why not through reason? Because it contradicts rea- 
sons, i. e., because it does not express a want of the 
reason, but a sensuous, emotional want. In general, 
the proposition that an idea springs from revelation 
means no more than that it has come to us by the way 
of tradition. The dogmas of religion have arisen at 
certain times out of definite wants, under definite re- 
lations and conceptions ; for this reason, to the men of 
a later time, in which these relations, wants, concep- 
tions, have disappeared, they are something unintel- 
ligible, incomprehensible, only traditional, i. c, re- 
vealed. The antithesis of revelation and reason re- 
duces itself only to the antithesis of history and rea- 
son, only to this, that mankind at a given time is no 
longer capable of that which at another time it was 
quite capable of ; just as the individual man does not 
unfold his powers at all times indifferently, but only 
in moments of special appeal from without or incite- 
ment from within. Thus the works of genius arise 
only under altogether special inward and outward 
conditions which cannot thus coincide more than once ; 
they are a*af x«y>€va. " Einmal ist alles wahre nur." 
The true i^ born but once. Hence a man's own works 
often appear to him in later years quite strange and 
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incomprehensible. He no longer knows how he pro* 
duced them or could produce them, u e., he can no 
longer explain them out of himself, still less reproduce 
them. And just as it would be folly if, in riper yearn, 
because the productions of our youth have become 
strange and inexplicable to us in their tenour and 
origin, we were to refer them to a speci|il inspiration 
from above ; so it is folly, because the doctrines and 
ideas of a past age are no longer recognised by the 
reason of a subsequent age, to claim for them a supra- 
and extrahuman, t. e., an imaginary, illusory origin. 

§9. 

The creation, out (f nothifig expresses the nonrdivin&' 
ness, non-essenttality, i. e., the nothingness of the world. 

That is created which once did not exist, which some 
time will exist no longer, to which, therefore, it i» 
possible not to exist, which we can think of as not 
existing, in a word, which has not its existence in itself, 
is not necessary. " Cum enim res producantur ex suo 
non-esse, possunt ergo absolute non-esse, adeoque im- 
plicat, quod non sunt necessariae." — ^Duns Scotus (ap. 
Kixner, B. ii. p. 78.) But only necessary existence i» 
existence. If I am not necessary, do not feel myself 
necessary, I feel that it is all one whether I exist or 
not, that thus my existence is worthless, nothing. " I 
am nothing," and " I am not necessary," is funda- 
mentally the same thing. " Creatio non est motus, 
sed simplicis divinae voluntatis vocatio ad esse eorum, 
quae ariiea nihUfuerunt et secundum se ipsa et nihil sunt 
et ex nihtlo suntJ' — ^Albertus M. (de mirab. scient. 
Dei P. ii. Tr. i. Qu. 4, Art. 5, memb. ii.) But the 
position that the world is not necessary, has po other 
bearing than to prove that the extra, and supramundane 
being (i. e., in fact, the human being) is the only neces- 
sary, only real being. Since the one is non-essential 
and temporal, the other is necessarily the essential, 
existent, eternal. The Creation is the proof that 
God is, that be is exclusively true and real. *' Sanetos 
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Daminns Dens omnipotens in principio, quod est in te 
in sapientia tua, quae nata est de substantia tua, fecist 
aliquid et de nihilo. Fecisti enim coelum et terram 
no9i de te, nam esset oegt/oZe unigenito tuo, ac per hoc et 
tibi, et wuUo modojmtum esset, ut aeqvale tihi esset, quod 
in te rum esset. Et aliud praeter te non erat, unde 

faceres ea Dens Et idee de nihilo fecisti coelum 

et tearam." — ^Augustinus (Confessionum 1. xii. c. 7.) 
" Vere enim ipse est, quia incommntabUis est. Omnis 

enim mutatio facit non esse quod erat Ei ergo 

qui summe est, non potest esse contraHum nisi quod 
non est. — Si solus ipse incommutabilis, omnia quae fecit, 
quia ex nihilo id est ex eo quod omnino non est — ^fecit, 
mutabilia sunt." — Augustin (de nat. boni adv. Manich 
cc. 1, 19.) " Creatura in mXU) debet parificari Deo, si 
autem non habuisset initivm durationis et esse, in hoc 
parificaretur Deo." — (Albertus M. 1. c. Quaest. incidens 
1.) — The positive, the essential in the world is not 
that which makes it a world, which distinguishes it 
from God — this is precisely its finiteness and nothing- 
ness — ^but rather that in it which is not itself, which is 

God. "All creatures are a pure nothing they 

have no essential existence, for their existence hangs 
on the presence of God. If God turned himself away 
a moment, they would fall to nothing." — (Predigten 
vor u. zu Tauleri Zeiten, ed. c. p. 29. See also Au- 
gustine, e. g. Confess. 1. vii. c. 11.) This is quite 
correctly said from the stand-point of religion, for God 
is the principle of existence, the being of the world, 
though he is represented as a personal Being distinct 
from the world. The world lasts so long as God wills. 
The world is transient, but man eternal. " Quamdiu 
vuU, omnia ejus yirtute mament atque consistunt, et 
^nis eorum in Dei vduntatem recurrit, et ejus ariitrio 
resolvuntur." — ^Ambrosius (Hexaemeron, 1. i. c. 6.) 
" ^ritus enim a Deo creati nunquam esse desinnnt . . 
Corpora cadestia tam diu conservantur, quamdiu Dehis 
ea vtrf^ «er«iancre."— Buddeus (Comp. 1. ii. c. ii. § 47.) 
^'The dear God does not alone create, but what be 
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crates he keeps with his own being, tmtil he wills tibat 
it shall be no longer. For the time will come wh^i 
the sun, moon, and stars shall be no more." — Luther 
(T. ix. s. 418.) "The end will come sooner than we 
think." — Id. (T. ix. s. 536.) By means of the creation 
out of nothing man gives himself the certainty, that 
the world is nothing, is powerless against man. " We 
have a Lord who is greater than the whole world ; we 
have a Lord so powerful, that when he only speaks all 
things are born . . . Wherefore should we fear, since 
he is favourable to us?"— Id. (T. vi. p. 293.) Identical 
with the belief in the creation out of nothing is the 
belief in the eternal life of man, in the victory over 
death, the last constraint which nature imposes on 
man — ^in the resurrection of the dead. " Six thousand 
years ago the world was nothing ; and who has made 
the world ? . . . The same God and Creator can also 
awake thee from the dead ; he will do it, and can do 
it."— Id. (T. xi. p. 426. See also 421, &c.) "We 
Christians are greater and more than all creatures, 
not in or by ourselves, but through the gift of God in 
Christ, against whom the world is nothing, and can do 
nothing."— Id. (T. xi. p. 377.) 

§10- 

The Creation in the Israditish religion has only a par- 
Hadar, egoistic aim and purport. The Israelitish rdi- 
gion is the religion of the 7r*mt narrow-hearted egoism^ 
Even the later Israelites, scattered throughout the 
world, persecuted and oppressed, adhered with im- 
movable firmness to the egoistic faith of their fore- 
fathers. " Every Israelitish soul by itself is, in the 
eyes of the blessed God, dearer and more precious 
than all the souls of a whole nation besides." " The 
Israelites are among the nations what the heart is 
among the members." " The end in the creation of the 
world was Israel alone. The world was created for 
the sake of the Israelites; they are the fruit, other 
nations are their husks." " All the heatthens are no- 
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thing for him (€rod); but for the Israelites God has a 
use . . . They adore and bless the name of the holy 
and blessed God every day, therefore they are num- 
bered every hour, and made as (numerous as) the grains 
of com." " If the Israelites were not, there would fall 
no rain on the world, and the sun would not rise but 
for their sakes." "He (God) is our kinsman, and we 
are his kindred ... No power or angel is akin to us, 
for the Lord's portion is his people" (Deut. xxxii. 9.) 
" He who rises up against an Israelite (to injure him,) 
does the same thing as if he rose up against God," 
" If any one smite an Israelite on the cheek, it is the 
same as if he smote the cheek of the divine majesty." 
— ^Eisenmengers Entdecktes Judenthum, T. i. Kap. 
14.) The Christians blamed the Jews for this arro- 
gance, but only because the kingdom of God was 
taken from them and transferred to the Christians. 
Accordingly, we find the same thoughts and sentiments 
in the Christians as in the Israelites. " Know that 
God so takes thee unto himself that thy enemies are 
his enemies." — ^Luther (T. vi. p. 99). " It is the 
Christians for whose sake God spares the whole world 
. . .The Father makes his sun to rise on the evil and on 
the good, and sends rain on the just and on the unjust. 
Yet this happens only for the sake of the pious and 
thankful." (T. xvi. p. 506.) "He who despises me, 
despises God." (T. xi. p. 538.) " God suffers, and 
is despised and persecuted, in us." (T. iv. p. 577.) 
Such declarations as these are, I should think, argvr 
meinJta ad hominem for the identity of God and man. 

§ 11. 

The idea of Providence is the rdigiotia consdoumess of 
manJa distirikum fr<mi the bruteSffrom J^aiure in gene- 
ral. " Doth God take care for oxen ?" (1 Cor. ix 9.) 
" Nunquid curae est Deo bobus ?^ inquit Paulus. Ad 
7108 ea cura dirigitur, non ad boves^ eqvos, asinoSj qui 
in tisvm nostrum sunt canditiJ^ — J. L. Vivas Val. (de 
Veritate Fidei chr, Bas. 1544, p. 108) " Providentia 
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Dei in omnibus aliis ereatnris respicit ad Jvomm&in 
tanquam ad menfam suam. Multis passeribas vos 
pluris estis. Matth. x. 31. Fropter p^xcUum hominis 
natnra subjecta est vanitati. Rom. viii. 20." M. 
Chemnitii (Loci theol. Francof. 1608, P. i. p. 312). 
** Nunquid enim cura est Deo de bobns ? Et sicut non 
est cura Deo de bobus, ita nee de aliis irrationalibus. 
Dicit tamen scriptura (Sapient, vi. quia ipsi cura est de 
omnibus. Providentiam ergo et curam universaliter 
de cunctis, quae, condidit, habet Sed specialem 

Jrovidentiam atque curam habet de rationalibus." — 
'etrus L. (1. i. dist. 39, c. 3). Here we have again an 
example how Christian sophistry is a product of Chris- 
tian faith, especially of faith in the Bible as the word 
of God. First we read that God cares not for oxen ; 
then that God cares for everything, and therefore for 
oxen. That is a contradiction ; but the word of God 
must not contradict itself. How does faith escape 
from this contradiction ? By distinguishing between 
a general and a special providence. But general pro- 
vidence is illusory, is in truth no providence. Only 
special providence is providence in the sense of reli- 
gion. 

General providence — ^the providence which extends 
itself equally to irrational and rational beings, which 
makes no distinction betwen man and the lilies of the 
field or the fowls of the air, is nothing else than the 
idea of Nature — an idea which man may have without 
religion. The religious consciousness admits this 
when it says : he who denies providence abolishes reli- 
gion, places man on a level with the brutes ; — thus 
declaring that the providence in which the brutes haye 
a share is in truth no providence. Providence par- 
takes of the character of its object ; hence the provi- 
dence which has plants and animals for its object is in 
accordance with the qualities and relations of plants and 
animals. Providence is nothing else than the inward 
nature of a thing ; this inward nature is its genius, its 
guardian spirit — the necessity of its existence. The 
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higher, the more precious a being is, — the more ground 
of existence it has, the more necessary it is, the less is it 
open to annihilation. Every being is necessary only 
through that by which it is distinguished from other 
beings ; its specific difiference is the ground of its exist- 
ence. So man is necessary only through that by which 
he is distinguished from the brutes; hence providence ig 
nothing else than man's consciousness of the necessity 
of his existence, of the distinction between his nature 
and that of other beings ; consequently^ that alone is 
the true providence in which this specific difiference of 
man becomes an object to him. But this providence 
is special, i. e., the providence of love, for only love 
interests itself in what is special to a being. Provi- 
dence .without love is a conception without basis, with- 
out reality. The truth of providence is love. God 
loves men, not brutes, not plants ; for only for man's 
sake does he perform extraordinary deeds, deeds of 
love — ^miracles. Where there is no community, there 
is no love. But what bond can be supposed to unite 
brutes, or natural things in general, with God ? God 
does not recognise himself in them ; for they do not 
recognise him ; — ^where I find nothing of myself, how 
can I love ? " God who thus promises, does not speak 
with asses and oxen, as Paul says : Doth God take 
care for oxen? but with rational creatures made in his 
likeness, that they may live for ever with him." Luther 
(T. ii. s. 156.) God is first with himself in man ;*in 
man first begins religion, providence ; for the latter is 
not something difiTerent from the former, on the con- 
trary, religion is itself the providence of man. He 
who loses religion, t. 6., faith in himself, faith in man, 
in the infinite significance of his being, in the necessity 
of his existence, loses providence. He alone is for- 
saken who forsakes himself; he alone is lost, who 
despairs ; he alone is without God who is without 
faith,' I. e„ without courage. Wherein does religion 
place the true proof of providence ? in the phenomena 
of Nature, as they are objects to us out of religion,^— 
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in astronomy, in physics, in natural history ? No 1 In 
those appearances which are objects of religion, of 
faith only, which express only the faith of religion in 
itself, i. e., in the truth and reality of man, in the reli- 
gi(^us events, means, and institutions which God has 
ordained exclusively for the salvation of man, in a 
word, in miracles ; for the means of grace, the sacra- 
ments, belong to the class of providential miracles. 
"Quamquam autem haec consideratio universae na- 
turae nos admonet de Deo .... tamen nos referamus 
initio mentam et oculos ad omnia testimonia, in quibus 
86 Deiis ecdesiae patefedt ad edttctionem ex JlegyptOj 
ad vocem sonantem in Sinai^ ad' Christum resusoitantem 
Tnortuos et restisdtantum, etc. . . . Ideo semper defixae 
sint mentes in horum testimxmi(yrum cogitaiionem et his 
confirma/tae articulum de Creatione meditentur, deinde 
considerent etiam vestigia Dei impressae naturaeJ' 
Melancthon (Loci de Great, p. 62, ed. cit.) "Mirentur 
alii creationem, mihi magis tibet mirari redemptionem. 
Mirabile est, quod caro nostra et ossa nostra a Deo 
nobis sunt formata, mirabilius adhuc est, quod ipse 
Deus caro de carne nmtra et os de ossibus nostris fieri 
voluit.— J. Gerhard (Med. s. M. 15).—" The heathens 
know God no further than that he is a Creator." — 
Luther (T.ii. p. 327.) That providence has only man 
for its essential object, is evident from this, that to 
religious iaith all things and beings are created for 
the sake of man. " We are lords not only of birds, 
but of all living creatures, and all things are given for 
our service, and are created only for our sake." — Luther 
(T. ix. p. 281). But if things are created only for the 
sake of man, they are also preserved only for the sake 
of man. And if things are mere instruments of man, 
they stand under the protection of no law, they are, 
in relation to man, toithout rights. This outlawing of 
things explains miracle. 

The negation of providence is the negation of God. 
" Qui ergo providentiam tollit, totam Dei substantiam 
toUit et quid dicit nisi Deum non esse ? .... Si non 
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CEiriit hnmana^ sive nesciens, cessat omnis causa pieta- 
tis, cum sit spes nuUa salutis" — Joa. Trithemius (Tract, 
de Provid. Dei). "Nam qui nihil aspici a Deo affir- 
mant prope est ut cui adspectum adimunt, etiam sub- 
Btantiam toUant." Salvianus (1. c. 1. iv.) " Aristotle 
almost falls into the opinion that God — though he 
does not expressly name Him a fool — is such a one 
that he knows nothing of our affairs, nothing of our 
designs, understands, sees, regards nothing but him- 
self But what is such a God or Lord to us ? 

of what use is he to us?" Luther (in Walch's Philos. 
Lexikon, art. Vorsehung). Providence is therefore 
the most undeniable, striking proof, that in religion, 
in the nature of God himself, man is occupied only 
with himself, that the mystery of theology is anthro- 
pology, that the substance, the content of the infinite 
being, is the "finite" being. "God sees men," means; 
in God man sees only himself ; " God cares for man," 
means; a God who is not active is no real God. 
But thCTC is no activity .without an object : it is the * 
object which first converts activity from a mere power 
into real activity. This object is man. If man did 
not exist, God would have no cause for activity. 
Thus man is the motive principle, the soul of God. 
A God who does not see and hear man, who has not 
man in himsdf, is blind and deaf, i. e,, inert, empty, 
unsubstantial. Thus the fulness of the divine nature 
is the fulness of the human-; thus the Godhead of 
God is humanity. I for myself^ is the comfortless 
mystery of epicureanism, stoicism, pantheism ; Ghd 
for me, this is the consolatory mvstery of religion, of 
Christianity. Is man for God's sake, or God for 
man's? It is true that in religion man exists for 
God's sake, but only because God exists for man's 
sake* I am for God because God is for me. 

Providence is identical with miraculous power, super- 
naturalistic freedom from J^ature, the dominion of arbi- 
trariness over law. " Etsi (sc. Deus) sutentat naturam, 
tamen contra ordinem jussit aliquando Solem regredi 
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etc Ut igitar itiTOcatio vei'e fieri possit, oo- 

fitemus Deum sic adesse sno opificio, non, at Stoici 
ngunt, aUtgatum secundis causiSj sed sastentantem 
naturam et multa suo liberrimo consilio moderantem. 

Multa facit prima causa praeter secundas, 

quia est agens Itberum," Melancthon (Loci de Causa 
reccati, pp. 82, 83, ed. cit.) " Scriptura vero tradit, 
Deum in actione providentiae esse agens liberum, qui ut 
plurimum quidem ordinem sui operis servet, illi tamen 
ordini nonsit aUigattis, sed 1) quicquid facit per causas 
secundas, illud possit etiam sine iUis per se solum &r 
cere 2) quod ex causis secundis possit (mt/m ^edum pro- 
ducere, quam ipsarum disposUioet ruxtura ferat S) quod 
positis causis secundis in actu, Deus tamen Rectum 

possit impedire^ mutare, mitigare, exasperare 

Non igitur est connexio causarum Stoica in actionibtis 
providentiae Dei." — M. Chemnitius (1. c. pp. 316, 317.) 
** Liberrime Deus imperat naturae — ^Naturam saluti ho- 

minum attemperat propter Ecclesiam Omnino 

tribuendus est Deo hie honos, quod possit et velit 
opitulari nobis, etiam cum a tota natura destituimur, 

. contra seriem omnium secundarum causarum Et 

multa accidunt plurimis hominibus, in quibus mirandi 
eyentusfateri eos cogunt, se a Deo sine cansis secundis 
servatos esse." — C. Pcucerus (de Praecip. Divinat. 
gen. Servestae, 1591, p. 44)« " lUe tamen qui omnium 
est conditor, nuUis instrumentis indiget. Nam si id 
continue fit, quicquid ipse vult, velle illius crit author 
atque instrumentum ; nee magis ad haec regenda 
astris indiget, quam cum luto aperuit oculos coeci, sicut 
refert historia Evangelica. Lutum enim magis vide- 
batur obturaturum oculos, quam aperturum. Sed ipse 
ostendere nobis voluit omnem naturam esse sibi ittstrvf- 
memtum ad quidvis, qttantumeunque (dienum" — J. L. 
Vives (1. c. 102). "How is this to be reconciled? 
The air gives food and nourishment, and here stones 
or rocks flow with water ; it is a marvellous gift. 
And it is also strange and marvellous that corn grows 
out of the earth. Who has this art and this power? 
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God has it, who can do such tmnotoroZ things, that ire 
may thence imagine what sort of a God he isandwhi^ 
sort of power he has, that we may not be terrified at 
him nor despair, but firmly believe and trust him, tiiat 
he can make the leather in the pocket into gold, aiid 
can make dn«it into corn on the earth, and the air a 
cellar for me full of wine. He is to be trusted, its 
having such great power, and we may know that we 
have a God who can perform ti^ese deeds of skill, and 
that around him it rains and snows with miraculbuB 
works.''— Luther (T. iii. p. 594). 

The omnipotence of^ Providence is the ommpotence^f 
human feAing rdeasing itsdf from all conditU)Vis (Md 
laws ofjfature. This ommpotence is realized byprayet* 
Prayer is Almighty. '* The Prayer of faith shall ssivi© 

the sick .«• The effectual fervent prayer of a 

righteous man availeth much. Elias was a man 
subject to like passions as we are, and he prayed 
earnestly that it might not rain ; and it rained not on 
the earth by the space of three years and six months. 
And he prayed again, and the heavens gave rain and 
the earth brought forth her fruit." — James v. 15—18. 
" If ye have faith and doubt not, ye shall not only do 
this which is done to the fig-tree, but also if ye shall say 
unto this mountain. Be thou removed and be thou cast 
into the sea, it shall be done, and all things whatsd* 
ever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye diali receive." 
— Matt. xxi. 21, 22. That under mis mountain which 
the power of faith is to overcome are to be understood 
not only very diflScult things — res dAjgkSli'mae^ as the 
exegetists say, who explain this passage as a prover- 
bial, hyperbolical mode of speech among the Jews, but 
rather things which according to Nature and reason 
are impossible, is proved by Sie case of the instanter 
neously withered fiff-tree, to which the passctge in 
question refers. Bfere indubitably is declared the 
omnipotence of prayer, of faith, before which the 
power of Nature vanishes into nothing. ** Mutantur 
quoque ad jpreoes ea quae ex naturae camia erant 

B 
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seqimtiira, qnemadmodnm in Ezeehia oontigit, rege 
Juda, cui, quod naturales causarum progressus mortem 
minabantiir, dictum est a propheta Dei : Morieris et 
non Tives ; sed is decursus naturae ad reeis preces mu- 
tains est et mutaturum se Dens praeyiderat.'' — J. L. 
Vives (!• c. p. 132). " Saepe fatorum saevitiam lenit 
Deus, placatus piorum votis." — ^Melancthon (Epist. Sim. 
Grynaeo). " CedU rwutura rerum precibus Moysi, Eliae, 
Elisaei, Jesaiae et omnium piorum, sicut Ghristns in- 
quit Matt. 21 : Omnia, quae petetis, credentes accipi- 
etis." — ^Id. (Loci de Great j). 64, ed cit.) Celsus calls on 
the Christians to aid the Emperor and not to decline 
military service. Whereupon Origen answers : ^'Pre- 
cSbm nostris profligantes omnes bellorum excitatores 
daemonas et perturbatores pacis ac foederumplus con- 
ferimus regibus, quam qui arma gestant pro Eepub- 
lica." — Origenes (adv. Celsum. S. Glenio int. 1. viii.) 
Human need is the necessity of the Divine Will. In 
prayer man is the active, the determining, God the 
passive, the determined. God does the will of man. 
" God does the will of those that fear him, and he 

gives his will up to ours For the text says 

clearly enough, that Lot was not to stay in all the 
plain,' but to escape to the mountain. But this his 
wish God changes, because Lot fears him and prays 
to him." "And we have other testimonies in the 
Scriptures, which prove that God allows himself to be 
turned and subjects his will to our wish." " Thus it 
was according to the regular order of God's power, 
that the sun should maintain its revolution and wonted 
course ; but when Joshua in his need called on the 
Lord and commanded the sun, that it should stand 
still, it stood still at Joshua's word. How great a 
miracle this was, ask the astronomers." — ^Luther (T. 
ii. p. 226). " Lord, I am here and there in great need 
and danger of body and soul, and therefore want thy 
help and comfort. Item : I must have this and that ; 
therefore I entreat thee that thou give it me." *< H^ 
who 80 prays and perseveres unabashed, does rightt 
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and our Lord God is well pleased with him, for He is 
not BO squeamish as we men." — Id. (T. xvi. p. 150). 

§12. 

Faith is the freedom and blessedness which feeling 
finds in itself, Peeling objective to itself and active in this 
freedom^ the reaction of feeling against Jfature^ is the 
arbitrariness of the imagination. The objects of faith 
therefore necessarily contradict JVature, necessarily con- 
tradict Reason, as that which represents the nature of 
things. ^ " Quid magis contra fidem, quam credere 

nolle, quidquid non possit ratione attingere? Nam 

illam quae in Deum est fides, beatus papa Gregoriud 
negat plane habere meritum, si ei humana ratio prae- 
beat experimentum."— Bernardus (contr. Abelard. Ep. 
ad Dom. Papam Innocentium). " Partus Virginia nee 
ratione coUigitur, nee exemplo monstratur. Quodsi 
ratione cdigitur, nonerit rmVa6i7e.'*-Conc. Toletan. XL 
Art. IV. (Summa. Carranza.) " Quid autem incredi- 
bile, si contra usum originis naturalis peperit Maria et 
virgo permanet : quando contra usum naturae mare 
vidit et fugit atque in fontem suum Jordanis fluenta 
remearunt? Non ergo excedit fidem, quod vir^o 
peperit, quando legimus, quod petra vomuit aquas et in 
montis speciem maris unda solidata est. Non ergo 
excedit fidem, quod homo exivit de virgine, quando 

Eetra profluit, scaturivit ferrum supra aquas, ambulavit 
omo supra aquas." — Ambrosius (Epist. L. x. Ep. 81. 
Edit. Basil. Amerbach. 1492 et 1516.) "Mira suntfra- 

tres, quae de isto sacramento dicuntur Haec sunt 

quae fidem necessario exigunt, rationem, omnino non 
admittunt.'' — ^Bernardus (de CoenaDom.). "Quid ergo 
hie quae ris naturae ordinem in Christi corpore, cum 
propter ntauram sit ipse partus ex virgine. — ^Petrns 
Xomb. (1. iv. dist. 10, c. 2). " Laus fidei est credere 
quod est supra rationem, ubi homo abnegat int^Hedum 
et omnes sensusJ^ (Addit. Henrici de Vurimaria. Ibid, 
dist. 12, c. 5.) " All the articles of our faith appear 

foolish and ridiculous to reason." We Christiansf 

b2 
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8eem fools to the world for believiBg that Mary was 
the true mother of this child, and was nevertheless a 
pure virgin. For this is not only against all reason, but 
also against the creation of Qod, who said to Adam 
and Eve, " Be fruitful and multiply." " We ought not 
to inquire whether a thing be possible, but we should 
say, God has said it, therefore it will happen, even if 
it be impossible. For although I cannot see or under- 
stand it, yet the Lord can msJ^e the impossible possi- 
ble, and out of nothing can make all things." — Luther 
(T. xvi. pp. 148, 149, 570). "What is more miracu- 
lous than that God and man is one Person ? that he is 
the Son of God and the Son of Mary, and yet only 
one Son? Who will comprehend this mystery in all 
eternity, that God is man, that a creature is the Crea- 
tor, and the Creator a creature ?" — Id. (T. vii. p. 128). 
The essential object of faith, therefore, is miracle ; but 
not common, visible miracle, which is an object even 
to the bold eye of curiosity and unbelief in general ; not 
the appearance, but the essence of miracle ; not the 
fad^ but the miraculous 'power ^ the Being who works 
miracles, who attests and reveals himself in miracle. 
And this miraculous power is to faith always present ; 
even Prostestantism believes in the uninterrupted per- 
petuation of miraculous power ; it only denies the 
necessity that it should still manifest itself in special 
visible signs, for the furtherance of dogmatic ends. 
" Some have said that signs were the revelation of the 
Spirit in the commencement of Christianity and have 
now ceased. That is not correct ; for there is even 
now such a power, and though it is not used, that is 
of no importance. For we have still the power to 
perform such signs." " Now, however, that Christi- 
anity is spread abroad and made known to all the 
w:orld, there is no need to work miracles, as in, the 
times of the apostles. But if there were need for it, 
if the Gospel were oppressed and persecuted, we must 
truly apply ourselves to this, and must also work mir' 
ades."— Luther (T. xiii. -pp. 642, 648). Miracle is so 
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eaoeM^talt so natural to faith, that to it even natural 
ph^omena are miracles, and not in the physical seriBe>, 
but in.the theological, supranaturalistic sense. "God in 
the beginning, said : Let the earth bring forth grass and 
herbs, &G» That same word which the Creator spok« 
brings the cherry out of the dry bough, and the cherry- 
tree out of the little kernel. It is the omnipotence of 
God which makes young fowls and geese come out of 
the eggs. Thus God preaches to us daily of the resui* 
rection of the dead, and has given us as many exampleB 
and experiences of this article as there are creatures." 
—Luther (T. x. p. 432. See also T. iii. pp. 586, 592^ 
and Augustine, e. g. Enarr. in Ps. 90 ; Sermo ii. c. 6). 
If, therefore, faith desires and needs no special mira* 
cle, this is only because to it everything is fundamen* 
tally miracle, everything an effect of divine, miracu* 
lous power. Eeligious faith has no sense, no percep- 
tion for Nature. Nature, as it exists for us, has no 
existence for faith. To it the will of God is alone the 
ground, the bond, the necessity of things. "God ...•• 
could indeed have made us men, as he did Adam and 
EvCy by himself, without father and mother, as he could 
reign without princes, as he could give light without 
sun and stars, and bread without fields and ploughs 
^nd labour. But it is not his will to do tnus.'*-— ;• 
Luther (T. xvi. p. 614). It is true " God employs cer^ 
tain means, and so conducts his miraculous works ad 
to use the service of Nature and instruments." There-^ 
fore we ought— truly on very natural grounds—" not to 
despise the means and instruments of Nature." "Thus 
it is allowable to use medicine, nay, it ought to he 
used, for it is a means created in order to preserve 
health.''— Luther (T. i. p. 508). But— and that alone 
is decisive — ^it is not necessary that I should use nar 
tural means in order to be cured ; I can be cured imi* 
mediately by God. What God ordinarily does by 
means of Nature, he can also do without, nay, in oppo- 
sition to Nature, and actually does it thus, in extrMtf 
dinary eases, when he will. • " God/' says Luther in 
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the same place, " could indeed easily have preserved 
Noah and the animals through a whole year without 
food, as he preserved Moses, Elijah, and Christ forty 
days without any food." Whether he does it often or 
seldom is indifferent ; it is enough if he only does it 
once; what happens once can happen innumerable times. 
A single miracle has universal significance — ^the signi- 
ficance of an example. "This deed, the passage 
through the Red Sea, happened as a figure and example, 
to show us that it will be so with us.'' — Luther (T. iii. 
p. 596). " These miracles are written for us, who are 
chosen. " — ^Ib. (T. ix. p. 142). The natural means 
which God employs when he does no miracle, have no 
more significance than those which he employs when 
he performs miracles. If the animals, God so willing 
it, can live as well without food as with it, food is in 
itself as unnecessary for the preservation of life, as in- 
different, as non-essential, as arbitrary, as the clay with 
which Christ anointed the eyes of the blind man to 
whom he restored sight, as the staff with which Moses 
divided the sea (" God could have done it just as well 
without the staff '0* "Faith is stronger than heaven 
and earth, or all creatures," " Faith turns water into 
stones ; out of fire it can bring water, and out of water 
fire."— Luther (T. iii. pp. 564. 565). That is to say, 
for faith there exists no limit, no law, no necessity, no 
Nature ; there exists only the will of God, against 
which all things and powers are nothing. If there- 
fore the believer, when in sickness and distress, has 
recourse notwithstanding to natural means, he only 
follows the voice of his natural reason. The one means 
of cure which is congruous with faith, which does not 
contradict faith, which is not thrust upon it, whether 
consciously and voluntarily or not, from without, — 
the one remedy for all evil and misery is prayer ; for 
" prayer is almighty." — Luther (T. iv. p. 27). Why 
then use a natural means also ? For even in case of 
its application, the effect which follows is by no means 
its own, but the effect of the supernatural will of Q^, 
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or rather the effect of faith, of prayer : for prayer, 
faith determines the will of God. " Thy faith hath 
saved thee." Thus the natural means which faith re- 
cognises in practice it nullifies in theory, since it 
makes the effect of such means an effect of God, — L c, 
an effect which could have taken place just as well 
without this means. The natural effect is therefore 
nothing else than a circumstantial, covert, concealed 
miracle ; a miracle however which has not the ap- 
pearance of a miracle, but can only be perceived as 
such by the eyes of faith. Only in expression, not in 
£Eu;t, is there any difference between an immediate and 
mediate, a miraculous and natural operation of God. 
When faith makes use of a natural means, it speaka 
othertoiae than U thinks ; when it supposes a miracle 
it speaks as it thinks, but in both cases it thinks the 
same. In the mediate agency of God faith is in dis- 
union with itself, for the senses here deny what faith 
aflSrms ; in miracle, on the contrary, it is one with 
itself, for there the appearance coincides with the re- 
ality, the senses with faith, the expression with the 
fact. Miracle is the terminus technicus of faith. 

§13. 

The Resurrection of Christ is bodily, i. e., personal 
immortality^ presented as a sensible indubitable fact. 

" Resurrexit Christus, absduta res est. — Ostendit se 
ipsum discipulis et fidelibus suis : contrectata est solidi- 
tas corporis. . . Co«/yrwatofides est non solum in cordi- 
bus, sed etiara in ocdis hominum." — Augustinus (Ser- 
mones ad Pop. S. 242, c. 1. S. 361, c. 8. See also on 
this subject Melancthon, Loci : de Resurr. Mort.) " The 

f)hilosophers ... held that bv death the soul was re- 
cased from the body, and that after it was thus set 
free from the body, as from a prison, it came into the 
assembly of the gods, and was relieved from all cor^ 
poreal burthens. Of such an immortality the philo- 
sophers allowed men to dream, though they did not 
hold it to be certain, nor could defend it. But the 



Holy Scriptares teach of the resurreetion tod eternal 
life in another manner, and place the hope of it iso 
o^tainly before our eyes, that we cannot doubt it." — 
Luther (T. i. p. 549.) 

§ 14. 

Christicmity 7nade man an extramtmdane^ supernatural 
being* " We have here no abiding city, but we seek 
Qne to come." — ^Heb. xiii. 14. " Whilst we are at 
hpm;e in the body, we are absent from the Lord." — 2 
0pr. V. 6. "If in this body, which is^ properly our 
^wn^ we are strangers, and our life in this body is no- 
ii^x^g else than a pilgrimage ; how much more then 
<upe the possessions which we have for the sake of the 
body^ such as fields, houses, gold, &c«, nothing else 
t^n idle^ strange things, to be used as if we we^re on 
a pilgrimage?" " Therefore we must in this life lire 
like s^ange;rs until we reach the true fatherland, and 
pecfeive a better life which is eternal."~Luther (T. ii; 
ppb 240, 37&, a.) "Our conversation {leoiKfTHftm, civikts 
a/idju^, mvitatis) is in heaveii, from whence also we 
look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christy who shalJ 
change our vile body that it may be like unto his glo- 
rious body, according to the working whereljr he is 
abjie even to subdue all things unto himself. —Phil, 
iii. 20, 21. "JVegfwe mundua generat hominemy neque 
wm4^ J^^omo para est. — ^Lactantius (piv. Inst. L ii. c. 
6.): "Coelum de mundo: homo mpra mvffidwmJ^-^' 
Ambrosius (Epist 1. vi. Ep. 38, ed. cit.) " Agnosce 
o homo dignitatem tuam, agnosce gloriam conditionis 
luunanae* Est enim tibi ct^m timndo corpus . • sed est 
tibi etiam sublimius aliquid, wee omnino comparandna 
€8 wefem crecrfwrn."-— ^Bernardus (0pp. BasiL 1552, p, 
79.) "At Christianus . . . ita supra totum mundum 
aflcendit, nee consistit in coeli convexis, sed transcen- 
sis mevite locis supercoelestibus ductu divini spiritus 
velut jam extra mundum raptus offert Deo preces." — 
Qrigenes (contra Celsum. ed Hoeschelio, p. 370). 
%'^^quldemi8te mu/ndua ad umm amwae pr^vm 
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tieBUnum fum poteH. Non enimjproMo mmido Dens 
ammam suam iBxe voluit, quam pro cmima kunuma 
dedit. Sublimitts est ergo animae pretium, quae xton 
nisi sanguine Christi redimi potest. —Medit. deyotass. 
c. ii. (Among the spurious writings of St. Bernard.) 
^' Sapiens anima .... Deum tantummodo sapiens ho* 
minem in homine exuit, Deoque plene et in omnibus 
affecta, omnem infra Deum creaturam non aliter quam 
Deus attendit* Relicto ergo corpore et corporei^ 
omnibus curis et impedimentis omnium quae sunt 
praeter Deum obliviscitur, nihilque praater Deum at* 
tendeuB quasi se solam, sclumqtie Devm existimand/' 
etc. — ^De Nat. et Dign. Amoris Divini cc. 14, 15. (lb.) 
" Quid agis frater in saeculo, qui major es mundo ?'' — 
Hieronymus (ad Heliod. de Laude Yitae solit.) 

§ 15. 

The celibate and numachism—qf course only in their 
original^ religious significance and form — are sensible 
manifestations^ necessary consequences^ of the supranatu- 
ralistiCj extramundane character cf Christianity. It is 
true that they also contradict Christianity ; the reason 
of this is shown by implication in the present work ; 
but only because Christianity is itself a contradiction. 
They contradict exoteric, practical, but not esoterio, 
theoretical Christianity ; they contradict Christian 
' love so far as this love relates to man, but not Chris* 
tian faith, not Christian love so far as it loves man 
only for^od's sake. There is certainly nothing con- 
cerning celibacy and monachism in the Bible ; and 
that is very natural. In the beginning of Christianity 
the great matter was the recognition of Jesus as the 
Christ, the Messiah — ^the conversion of the heathens 
and Jews. And this conversion was the more pressings 
the nearer the Christians supposed the day of jad^ 
ment and the destruction of the world ; periculem in 
mora. There was not time or opportunity for a life 
of quietude, for ihe contemplation of mpnacfaism. 
Hence there necessarily . reigned at that time a more 

b3 
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practicfti and even liberal fientiment than at a lat^r 
period, when Christianity had attained to worldly d<H 
minion, and thus the enthusiasm of proselytism was 
extinguished. " Apostoli (says the Church, quite cor- 
rectly : Carranza, 1. c. p. 2S6) cum Jides indperet, ad 
fddium imbeciUUcUem se magis demittebant, cum 
autem evangelii praedicatio sit magis ampliata, opor- 
tet et PontilSces ad perfectam continentiam vitam 
8uam dirigere." When once Christianity realized 
itself in a worldly form it must also necessarily de- 
velop the supranaturalistic, supramundane tendency of 
Christianity into a literal separation from the world. 
And this disposition to separation from life, from the 
body, from the world, — this first hyper cosmic then 
anti-cosmic tendency, is a genuinely biblical disposi- 
tion and spirit. In addition to the passages already 
cited, and others universally known, the following 
may stand as examples ; " He that hateth his life in 
this world, shall keep it unto life eternal." " I know 
that in me, that is, in ray flesh, dwelleth no good thing." 
— Rom. vii. 18. ("Veteres enim omnis vitiositatis in 
agendo origenes ad corpus referebant." — J. 6. Rosen- 
mueller Scholia.) " Forasmuch then as Christ hath 
suffered for us in the flesh, arm yourselves also with 
the same mind ; for he that hath suffered in the flesh 
hath ceased from sin." — 1 Pet. iv. 1. "I have a de- 
sire to depart, and to be with Christ." — Phil. i. 23. 
" We are confident and willing rather to be absent 
from the body and present with the Lord." — 2 Cor. v. 
8. Thus, according to these passages, the partition- 
wall between God and man is the body (at least the 
fleshly, actual body) ; thus the body as a hindrance to 
union with God is something worthless, to be denied. 
That by the world, which is denied in Christianity, is 
by no means to be understood a life of mere sensuality, 
but the real objective world, is to be inferred in a 
popular manner from the belief that at the advent of 
the Lord, u e., the consummation of the Christian re- 
ligion, heaven and earth will pass away. 
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The difference between tW belief of the Christiilns 
and that of the heathen philosophers as to the destruc- 
tion of the world is not to be overlooked. The Chris- 
tian destruction of the world is only a crisis of faith, 
— the separation of the Christian from all that is anti- 
christian, the triumph of faith over the world, a judg^ 
ment of God, an anti-cosmical, supernaturalistic act. 
" But the heavens and the earth which are now, by the 
same wor^ are kept in store, reserved unto fire against 
the day of judgment and perdition of ungodly men/' 
— 2 Pet. iii. 7. The heathen destruction of the world, 
is 8 crisis of the Cosmos itself, a process which takes 
place according to law, which is founded in the con- 
stitution of Nature. " Sic origo mundi, non minus 
solem et lunam et vices siderum et animalium ortus, 
quam quibus mutarentur terrena, continuit. In his 
foit inundatio, quae non secus quam hiems, quam aestas, 
lege mundi venit." — Sfeneca (Nat. Qu. 1. iii. c. 29). It 
is the principle of life immanent in the world, the 
essence of the world itself, which evolves this crisis 
out of itself. " ^qua et ignis terrenis dominantur. Ex 
his ortus et ex his interitus est" — (Ibid. c. 28.) " Qui<l- 

?uid est, non erit ; nee peribit, sed resolvetur." — (Idem 
Ipist. 71.) The Christians excluded themselves troot 
the destruction of the world. " And he shall send his 
angels with a great sound of a trumpet ; and they shall 
gather together his elect from the four winds, from one 
end of heaven to the other." — Matt. xxiv. 31. "But 
there shall not a hair of your head perish. . . And then 
shall they see the Son of Man coming in a cloud with 
power and great glory. And when these things begin 
to come to pass, then look up and lift up your heads ; 
for your redemption draweth nigh."— Luke xxi. 18, 
27, 28. " Watch ye therefore and pray always, that 
ye may be accounted worthy to escape all these things 
that shall come to pass, and to stand before the Son 
of Man." — lb. 36. The heathens, on the contrary, 
identified their fate with the fate of the world. "Hoc 
universum, quod omnia divina hmnanaque ccnnplecti- 



iHfi • ; dies atk|iii8 dissipibit et in eoafiigioiie&t yetmm 
te&ebrasqne demerget. Eat nunc cdiquis et aingtias 
0>n^)hrdaninuxs* Quis tam superbae impptentisqm 
frt'ogantiae est, ut in faac naturae neeessitatet omnia 
ad eii|idein finem rerocantis, se tmum ac suq8 aqponi 
vdiifJ\ Seneca (Gons. ad Polyb. cc. 20, 21). "Ergo 
quandpqvie erit terminus rebus hnmanh. . * . Non nmri 
gifaeQ<|uam, non tnrres tuebnntor. ^mmod&nmi templa 
fBij53&cijit»*"---(Nat. Qn. L. iii. c. 29j TWs here we 
baye again tbe characteristic distinction bet>reen hear 
t^Cj^nism and Christianity^ The heathen forgot him- 
idf in the world, the Christian foi^ot the world in 
j^mself . And as the heathen identified his destruction 
with the destruction of the world, so he identified his 
^inprtality with the immortality of the world. To 
tj^s heathen, man was a common, to the Christian, a 
pelect being ; to the latter immortality was a privilege 
of man; to tbe former a common good which he viur 
dicated to himself only because, and in so far as, he 
«0si^ed to other beings a share i#it also. The 
jDhriatianSr expected the destruction of the world im^ 
mediately, because the Christian religion has in it no 
cosmical principle of development : — all which develop- 
ed itself in Christendom developed itself only in contra- 
^ictioii with the original nature of Christianity; — 
because by the existence of God in the flesh, t. c, by 
the immediate identity of the species with, the indi- 
vidual, everything was attained, the thread of history 
was cut short, no other thought of the future remained 
ihaA the thought of a repetition, of the second coming 
of the Lord. The heathens, on the contrary, placed 
tiie destruction of the world in the distant future, be- 
cause» living in the contemplation of the universe, 
they did not set heaven and earth in motion on their 
own account,-rbecause they extended and freed their 
self-consciousness by the consciou^ess of the species, 
plaeed .immortality only in the perpetuation pf the 
ppecies, and thus did not reserve the future -to them- 
aelvesy but left it to the coming generations. "Yeniet 
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tc»D|ms quo poster! nostri tarn aperta nos nescisae mip- 
^ntur/' — Seneca (Nat. Qu. 1. yii. c. 25). He who places 
immortality in himself abolishes the prinoiple of his- 
torical development. The Christians did indeed, ac- 
cording to Peter, expect % new heaven and a new 
earth. But with this Christian, i. e., superterrestrial 
earth, the theatre of history is for ever closed, the end 
of the actual world is come. The heathens, on the 
contrary,, set no limits to the development of the Cos- 
mos ; thejr supposed the world to be destroyed only to 
arise again renovated as a real world ; they granted 
it eternal life. The Christian destruction of the world 
was a matter of feeling, an object of fear and longing ; 
the heathen, a matter of reason, an inference from the 
contemplation of nature. 

Unspotted Virginity is the principle of Salvation, the 
principle of the regeffverate Christian world. " Virgo 
geiiuU mundi salutem; virgo peperit vitam universorum. 
. . . Virgo portavit, quem mundus iste capere aid sua- 
tinere nan potest. . . Per virum autem et mtdierem caro 
ejecta de paradiso : per virginemjunctaest DeoJ^ — ^Am- 
brosius (Ep. L. x. Ep. 82). "Jure laudatur bona uxor. 
Bed melius|wa virgo praefertur, dicente Jipostdo. (1 Cor. 
vii.) Bonum conjugium, per quod est inventa posteri- 
tas successionis humanae ; sed mdivs virginitaa, per 
quam regni coelestis haereditas acquisita et coelestium 
meritorum reperta successio. Per mulierem cura suc- 
cessit : per virginem scdus evenitj^ (Id Ep. 81.) "Casti- 
tas jungit hominem coelo. . . . Bona est castitas con- 
jugalis, sed melior est continentia vidualis. Optima 
vero integritas virginalisJ' — ^De modo bene vivendi. 
Sermo 22. (Among the spurious writings of Bernard.) 
^'Pukhritudinemhomim&nori concupiscas" (ibid. S. 23). 
" Pornicatio major est omnibus peccatis. .. . Audi ieaU 
Isidori verba : Pomicatione ooinquinari deterius ^»t 
omni peccato.'' (Ibid.) " Virginitas cui gloriae merito 
non praefertur? Angelicae? Angelus habet virgini- 
tatem, sed non carnem, sane felicior, quam fortior in 
hac parte. " — ^Bemardus (Ep» 113, ad Sophiam Vir- 
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ginem). " Memento semper, qnoijparadm cchnum de 
po88e88i(yne sua mvHer ejecerit — Hieronymns (Ep. Ne- 
potiano). " In paradiso virgirdtas conversabatur. . . . 
ipse Christns yirginitatis g^loria non modo ex patre 
sine initio et sine duornm concursugenitus, sed et homo 
secundum nos factus, super nos ex virgine sine alieno 
consortio incarnatus est. Et ipse virginitatem veram 
et perfedam esse^ in se ipso demonstravit. Unde Jianc 
rums legem non statuit (non enim omnes capiunt verbnm 
hoc, ut ipse dixitt sed opere nos erudivit. — Joan, Da- 
masc. (Orthod. ndei, 1. iv. c. 25). 

Now if abstinence from the satisfaction of the sensual 
impulse, the negation of diflference of sex and conse- 
,quently of sexual Iotc, — for what is this without the 
other ? — is the principle of the Christian heaven and 
salvation ; then necessarily the satisfaction of the 
sexual impulse, sexual love, on which marriage is 
founded, is the source of sin and evil. And so it is 
held. The mystery of original sin is the mystery of 
sexual desire. All men are conceived in sin because 
they were conceived with sensual, i. c, natural pleas- 
ure. The act of generation, as an act of sensual en- 
joyment, is sinful. Sin is propagated from Adam down 
to us, simply because its propagation is the natural act 
of generation. This is the mystery of Christian or- 
iginal sin. " Atque hie quam alienus a vero sit, etiam 
hie reprehenditur, quod vduptatem in homine Deo aw- 
tkm'e creatam asserit principaliter. Sed hoc divinae 
scriptura redarguit, quae serpentis insidiis atque ille- 
cebris infusam Adac atque Evae voluptatem docet, si- 
quidem ipse serpens vduptas sit. . . . Quomodo igitur 
voluptas ad paradisum revocare nos potest, quae sdUi 
nos paradiso exuit?" — Ambrosius (Ep. L. x. Ep. 82). 
" Vdvptas ipsa sine culpa nullatenus esse potest. " — 
Petrus L. (1. iv. dist. 31, c. 5). " Omnes in peccatis 
nati sumus, et ex carnis deledatione concepti culpam 
originalem nobiscum traximus." — Gregorius (Petrus 
L.l. ii. dist. 30, c. 2). "Pirmissime tene et nullatenus 
dubitos, omnem hominem, qui -per concubUvm viri et 
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muUeris concipitur, cum ori^inali {)eccato nasci. • • Ex 
his datur intelligi, quid sit originale pecoatum, Bcl. 
vitium coTicupiscmtiae, quod in omnes concupiscential- 
iter natos per Adam intra\it/' (Ibid. c. 3, see also 
dist. 31, c. 1.) "Peccati causa ex carne est." — Ambro- 
sius (ibid.) " Christus peccatum non habet, nee origin- 
ale traxit, nee suum addidit : extra vduptatem carmdie 
Itbidinia venUj non ibi fuit complexus maritcMs,.. Omnis 
generatus, damnattis" — Augustinus (Serm. ad pop, S. 
294, CO. 10, 16), " Homo natus de mvUere et ob hoc 
cum reatu — ^Bernardus (de consid. 1. ii.) " Peccatum 
quomodo non fuit, ubi libido non defuit ? . . . Quo pacto, 
inquam, aut sanctus asseretur conceptus, qui de spiritu 
8. non est, ne dicam de peccato est?" — Id. (Epist. 174. 
Edit, cit.) "All that is born into the world of man and 
woman is sinful, under God's anger and curse, condem- 
ned to death." " All men born of a father and mother are 
children of wrath by nature, as St. Paul testifies, Ephes. 
ii." " We have by nature a tainted, sinful conception 
and birth. "—Luther (T. xvL 246, 573). It is clear 
from thQse examples, that " carnal intercourse"-^-even 
a kiss is carnal intercourse — is the radical sin, the ra- 
dical evil of mankind ; and consequently the basis of 
marriage, the sexual impulse, honestly outspoken, is a 
product of the devil. It is true that the creature as 
the work of God is good, but it has long ceased to 
exist as it was created. The devil has alienated the 
creature from God and corrupted it to the verv foun- 
dation. " Cursed be the ground for thy sake." The 
fall of the creature, however, is only fin hypothesis by 
which faith drives from its mind the burdensome, dis- 
quieting contradiction, that Nature is a product of 
God, and yet, as it actually is, does not harmonize with 
God, i. e., with the Christian sentiment. 

Christianity certainly did not pronounce the flesh 
as flesh, matter as matter, to be , something sinful, im- 
pure ; on the contrary, it contended vehemently against 
the heretics who held this opinion and rejected mar- 
riage. (See for example Augustin. ContrdtFaostum, 
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L 29, c. 4. 1. 30, c. 6. Clemens Alex. Stromata, UK iii. 
and Bernard : Super Cantica, Sermo, 66-) But quite 
apart from the hatred to heretics which so inspired 
the holy Christian church and made it so politic, this 
protest rested on grounds which by no means involved 
the recognition of Nature as such, and under limita- 
tions, u c, negations, which make the recognition of 
Nature merely apparent and illusory. The (fistinction 
between the heretics and the orthodox is only thisj 
that the latter said indirectly, covertly, secretly, what 
the former declared plainly, directly, but for that very 
reason offensively. Pleasure is not separable from 
matter. Material pleasure is nothing further, so to 
speak, than the joy of matter in itself, matter proving 
itself by activity. Every joy is self-activity, every 
pleasure a manifestation of force, energy. Every 
organic function is, in a normal condition, united witli 
enjoyment ; even breathing is a pleasurable act, which 
is not perceived as such only because it is an uninter- 
rupted process. He therefore who declares geniera- 
tion, fleshly intercourse, as such, to be pure, but fleshly 
intercourse united with sensual pleasure to be a conse- 
quence of original sin and consequently itself a sin, 
acknowledges only the dead, not the living flesh — ^he 
raises a mist before ns, he condemns, rejects the act of 
generation, and matter in general, though under the 
appearance of not rejecting it, of acknowledging it. 
The unhypocritical honest acknowledgment of sensual 
life is the acknowledgment of sensual pleasure. In brief, 
he who, like the Bible, like the Church, does not acknow- 
ledge fleshly pleasure — that, be it understood, which 
is natural, normal, inseparable from life — does not 
acknowledge the flesh. That which is not recognised 
as an end in itself (it by no means follows that it 
should be the ultimate end) is in iratii i^ot recognised 
at all. Thus he who allows me wine only as medicine, 
forbids me the enjoyment of wine* Let not the liberal 
supply of wine at the wedding at Cana be uryed. '. For 
that scene transports us, by the metamorphosis of water 
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into wipe, beyond Nature iilto the region of superna- 
tnralism. Where, as in Christianity, a supernatural, 
spiritual body is regarded as the true, eternal body, 
i. e., a body from which all objective, sensual im- 
pulses, all flesh, all nature, is removed, there real, i. e., 
sensual, fleshly matter is denied, is regarded as worth- 
less, nothing. 

Certainly Christianity did not make celibacy a law 
(save at a later period for the priests). But for the 
very reason that chastity, or rather privation of mar- 
riage, of sex, is the highest, the most transcendent, 
Bupernaturalistic, heavenly virtue, it cannot and must 
not be lowered into a common object of duty ; it 
stands above the law, it is the virtue of Christian 
grace and freedom. " Christus hortatur idoneos ad 
codibatum, ut donum recte tueantur ; idem Christus 
iis, qui puritatem extra canjugium non retinent, prae- 
cipit, ut pure in conjugio vivant." — Melancthon. (Re- 
gponsio ad Colonienses. Declam. T. iii.) " VirgiTdtaa 
non est jussa, sed admonita, quia nimis est exodaaJ^ 
De modo bene viv. — (Sermo 21.) " Et qui matrimo- 
nio jungit virginem suam, benefacit, et qui non jt^git, 
melius fadL Quod igitur bonum est, non vitiandum 
pst et quod est melius digendum est, Itaque non im- 
ponitur, sed proponitur. Et ideo bene Apostolus 
dixit : De virginibus autem praeceptnm non habeo, 
comUium autem do. Ubi praeceptum est, ibi lex est, 
nbi consilium, ibi gratia est. . . . . . . . Praeceptum enim 

castitatis est, consUium integritatis Sed nee 

vidua praeceptum accipit, sed consilinm* Consilium 
aut^n non semel datum, sed saepe repdUumJ^-^Ambvo* 
sins (Liber, de viduis). That is to say: celibacy 
8ibsti|ience from marriage, is no law in the. common or 
Jewish sense, but a law in the Christian sense, or for 
the Christian sentiment, which takes Christian virtue 
and perfection as the rule of conscience, as the ideal 
of feeling, — no despotic but a friendly law, no public 
but a secret, esoteric law — ^a mere counsel, f. e., a law 
which does not venture to express itself as a law, a 
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law for those of finer feelings, not for the gre^t mass. 
Thou mayst marry ; yes indeed I without any fear of 
committing a sin, i. e., a public, express, plebeian sin ; 
but tiiou dost all the better if thou dost not marry ; 
meanwhile this is only my undictatorial, friendly ad- 
vice. Omnia licerd, aed omnia non eocpediunt. What 
is allowed in the first member of the sentence is re- 
tracted in the second. Licet, says the man ; non ex- 
pedit, says the Christian. But only that which is good 
for the Christian is for the man, so far as he desires to 
be a Christian, the standard of doing and abstaining. 
" Quae ncm eaypediunt, nee licent" — such is the conclusion 
arrived at by the sentiment of Christian nobility. 
Marriage is therefore only an indulgence to the weak- 
ness, or rather the strength of the flesh, a taint of na- 
ture in Christianity, a falling short of the genuine, 
perfect Christian sentiment; being, however, never- 
theless good, laudable, even holy, in so far as it is the 
best antidote to fornication. For its own sake, as the 
self-enjoyment of sexual love, it is not acknowledged, 
not consecrated; — thus the holiness of marriage in 
Christianity is only an ostensible holiness, only illu- 
sion, for that which is not acknowledged for its own 
sake is not acknowledged at all, while yet there is a 
deceitful show of acknowledgment. Marriage is sanc- 
tioned not in order to hallow and satisfy the flesh, but 
to restrict the flesh, to repress it, to kill it — to drive 
Beelzebub out by Beelzebub. " Quae res et viris et 
feminis omnibus adest ad matrimonium et stuprum? 
Commixtio camis scilicet, cujus concupiscentiam Do- 
minus stupro adaequavit. . . . Ideo virginis principalis 
sanctitas, quia caret stupri affinitati.'^ — ^TertuUianus 
(de Exhort. Cast. c. 9). *'Et de ipso conjugis melius 
aliquid, quam concessisti, monuisti. " — ^Augustinus 
(Confess, x. c. 30)." "It is better to marry than to 
bum." — 1 Cor. vii. 9. But how much better is it, says 
Tertullian, developing this text, neither to marry nor 
to burn. ..." Possum dicere, quod pcrmittitur bormm 
»o» est J' — (ad Uxorem, L i. c. 3) " De minorilMi& bonis 



est coi^ugiam, quod non meretor palmam, sed est in 
remedium. , . . Prima institutio habuit praeceptunij 
secunda indvlgentiam. Didicimus enim ab Apostolo, 
humano generi propter vitandam fornicationem in- 
dultum esse conjugium." — ^Petrus Lomb. (1. iv. dist. 
26. c. 2). " The Master of the Sentences says rightly, 
that in Paradise marriage was ordained as service, 
but after sin as medicine." — Luther (T. i. p. 349). 
"Where marriage and virginity are compared, cer- 
tainly chastity is a nobler gift than marriage." — Id. 
(T. i. p. 319). " Those whom the weakness of nature 
does not compel to marriage, but who are such that 
they can dispense with marriage, these do rightly to 
abstain from marriage," — ^Id. (T. v. p. 638). Christian 
sophistry will reply to this, that only marriage which 
is not Christian, only that which is not consecrated by 
the spirit of Christianity, L c, in which Nature is not 
veiled in pious images, is unholy. But if marriage, if 
Nature is first made holy by relation to Christ, it is 
not the holiness of marriage which is declared, but of 
Christianity ; and marriage, Nature, in and by itself, 
is unholy. And what is the semblance of holiness with 
which Christianity invests marriage, in order to be- 
cloud the understanding, but a pious illusion ? Can 
the Christian fulfil his marriage duties without sur- 
rendering himself, willingly or not, to the passion of 
love? Yes indeed. The Christian has for his object 
the replenishing of the Christian Church, not the 
satisfaction of love. The end is holy, but the means 
in itself unholy. And the end sanctifies, exculpates 
the means. " Conjugalis concubitus generandi gratia 
non habet culpam. " Thus the Chris^an, at least the 
true Christian, denies, or at least is Dound to deny, 
Nature, while he satisfies it ; he does not wish for, he 
rather contemns the means in itself, he seeks only the 
end in abstracto; he does with religious, supranatural- 
istic horror, what he does, though against his will, 
with natural, sensual pleasure. The Christian does 
not candidly confess his sensuality, he denies Nature 
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before his faith, and his faith before Nature, i. c, lie 
publicly disavows what he privately does. Oh how 
much better, truer, purer-hearted in this respect were 
the heathens, who made no secret of their sensualily, 
than the Christians who, while gratifying the flesh, at 
the same time deny that they gratify it ! To this day 
the Christians adhere theoretically to their heav^ily 
origin and destination ; to this day, out of supranatu- 
ralistic alBFectation, they deny their sex, and turn away 
with mock modesty from every sensuous picture, every 
naked statue, as if they were angels ; to this day they 
repress, even by legal force, every open-hearted, in- 
genuous self-confession even of the most tincorrupt 
sensuality, only stimulating by this public prohibition 
the secret enjoyment of sensuality. What tnen, speak- 
ing briefly and plainly, is the distinction between 
Christians and heathens in this matter ? The heathens 
confirmed, the Christians contradicted their faith by 
their lives. The heathens do what they mean to do, 
the Christians what they do tio^ mean : the former, 
where they sin, sin with their conscience, the latter 
against their <;onscience ; the former sin simply, the 
latter doubly ; the former from hyperthrophy, the iatt?er 
from atrophy of the flesh. The specific crime of the 
heathens is the ponderable, palpable crime of licen- 
tiousness, that of the Christians is the imponderable, 
theological crime of hypocrisy, — that hypocrisy of 
which Jesuitism is indeed the most striking, world- 
historical, but nevertheless only a particular mani- 
festation* " Theology makes sinners," sayg Luther — 
Luther, whose positive qualities, his heart and under- 
standing, so far^s they applied themselves to natural 
things, were not perverted by theology. And Montes- 
quieu gives the best commentary on this saying of 
Luther % whence says : "La devotion trouve, pour faire 
de mauvaises actions, des raisons, qu'un simple honn^te 
homme ne saurait trouver." (Pens^es Diverses.) 
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;: TJui Christian heaven is Christian truth. That which 
i»ewduiedfrom heofom is excluded from true Christian- 
4iy. In heaven the Christian is free from that which he 
toishes to be free from here-^freefrom sexual impulse, 
free from matter^ free from Jfuture in general, "In the 
resurrection they neitha: marry nor are given in 
marriage, but are as the angels of God in heaven."^ — 
Hatt. xxii. 30. ^' Meats for the belly, and the belly 
lor meats ; but God shall destroy (*at«fyij<r«i make use- 
less) both it and them."— 1 Cor. Ti. 13. "Now this I 
8ay, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of heaven, neither doth corruption inherit 
ibcorruption."*— lb. xv. 50. "They shall hunger no 
more, neither thirst any more ; neither shall the sun 
light on them, nor any heat." Rev. vii. 16. '* And there 
shall be no night there ; and they need no candle, 
neither light of the sun." — lb. xxii. 5. " Comedere, 
bibere, vigilare, dormire, quiescere, laborare et caeteris 
necessit^itibus naturae subjacere, vere magna miseria 
egt et afflictio homini devoto, qui libenter esset absolutus 
et liber ab omni peccato. Utinam non essent i.?^a6 
necessitates, sed solum spirituales animae refectiones, 
quag heul satis raro degustamus." — ^Thomas h. K. (de 
imit. 1. i. cc. 22, 25. See also on this subject S. Ore- 
gorii Nyss. de anima et resurr. Lipsiae, ISBt. pp. 98, 
144, 163). It is true that the Christian immortality, 
in distinction from the heathen, is not the immortality 
of the soul, but that of the flesh, that is, of the whole 
man. "Scientia immortalis visa est res illis (the 
heathen philosophers) atque incorruptibilis. Nos autem, 
quibus divina revelatio illuxit . . . novimus, non solum 
mentem, seAaff^edttsperpurgaios, neque animam tantum, 
sed etiam corpus ad imrrwrtalitatenh assumptum iri suo 
tempore." — ^Baco de Verul. (de augm. Scien. 1. i.) On 
this account, Celsus reproached the Christians with a 
desiderium corporis. But this immortal body is, as 
has been already remarked, an immaterial, i. e., a 
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tfaorottghly fanciful, subjeetive body — a body which is 
the direct n^ation of the real, natural body. The ideal 
on which this faith hinges is not the recognition, or 
glorification of Nature, of matter as such, but rather 
tiie reality of the emotive imagination, the satisfaction 
of the unlimited, supranaturalistic desire of happinesSy 
to which the actual, objectiye body is a limitation. 

As to what the angels strictly are, whom heavenly 
souls will be like, the Bible is as far from giving us 
any definite information as on other weighty subjects ; 
it only calls them ^vtujuara spirits, and declares them 
to be higher than men. The later Christians expressed 
themselves more definitely on this subject ; more de- 
finitely, but variously. Some assigned bodies to the 
angels, others not ; a difference which, however, is 
only apparent, since the angelic body is only a phan- 
tasmal one. But concerning the human body of the 
resurrection, they had not only different, but even 
opposite, conceptions ; indeed, these contradictions lay 
in the nature of the case, necessarily resulted from the 
fundamental contradiction of the religious conscious- 
ness which, as we have shown, exhibits itself in the in- 
compatible propositions, that the body which is raised 
is the same individual body which we had before the 
resurrection, and that nevertheless it is another. It 
is the same body even to the hair, " cum nee periturus 
sit capillus, ut ait Dominus : Capillus de capite vestro 
non peribit." (Augustinus una Petrus L. 1. iv. dist. 
44, c. 1.) Nevertheless it is the same in such a way, 
that everything burdensome, everything contradictory 
to transcendental feeling, is removed. '^ Immo sicut 
dicit Augustinus : Detrahentur vitia et remanebit na- 
tura. Superexcresoerdia autem (xippillorum et unguium 
eat desuperjluitaieetvitw naturae. Sienimnonpeccasset 
homo, cresoerent ungues et capiUi ejus usque ad aetemdnr 
aJtam quantitcUem, sicut in leonibus et avibus." (Addit. 
Henrici ab Vurimaria ibid. Edit. Basiliae, 1513.) 
What a specific, naive, ingenuous, confident, harmoni- 
ous fiGothl The risen, body, as the same and yet an- 
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Other, a new body, has hair and nails, otherwise it 
would be a maimed body, deprived of an essential 
ornament, and consequently the resurrection would 
not be a restitutio in integrum ; moreover they are the 
same hair and nails as before, but yet so modified that 
they are in accordance with the body. Why do not 
the believing theologians of modern times enter into 
such specialities as occupied the older theologians? 
Because their faith is itself only general, indefinite, 
u e,, a faith which they only suppose themselves to 
possess; because, from fear of their understanding, which 
has long been at issue with their faith, from foar of 
risking their feeble faith by bringing it to the light, 
that is, considering it in detail, they suppress the con- 
sequences, the necessary determinations of their faith, 
and conceal them from their understanding. 

§ 17. 

What faith denies on earth it affirms in heaven; what 
it renounces here it recovers a hundred-fold there. In this 
world, faith occupies itself with nullifying the body ; 
in the other world, with establishing it. Bfere tiie 
main point is the separation of the soul from the body, 
there the main point is the reunion of the body with 
the soul. " I would live not only according to the 
soul, but according to the body also. I would have 
the corpus with me ; I would that the body should re- 
turn to the soul and be united with it." — ^Luther (T. 
vii. p. 90). In that which is sensuous, Christ is super- 
sensuous ; but for that reason, in the supersensuous he 
is sensuous. Heavenly bliss is therefore by no means 
merely spiritual, it is equally corporeal, sensuous — a 
state in which all wishes are fulfilled. " Whatever 
thy heart seeks joy and pleasure in, that shall be there 
in abundance. For it is said, God shall be all in all. 
And where God is, there must be all good things that 
can ever be desired." " Dost thou desire to see acutely, 
and to hear through walls, and to be so light that thou 
mayst be wherever thou wilt in a moment, whetha^ 
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here belo^r oa the earth, or above in the clouds, that 
shall all be, and what more thou canst conceive, which 
thou couldst have in body and soul, thou shalt have 
abundantly if thou hast Him." — Luther (T. x. pp. 880, 
381). Certainly eating, drinking, and marriage find 
no place in the Christian heaven, as they do in the 
Mahomedan ; but only because with these enjoyments 
want is associated, and with want matter, i. e., passion, 
dependence, unhappiness. " lUic ipsa indigentia mo- 
rietur. Tunc vere dives eris, quando nuUius indigens 
eris," — ^Augustin. (Serm. ad p6p. p* 77, c. 9). The 
pleasures of this earth are only medicines, says the 
same writer ; true health exists only in immortal life 
— '' vera sanitas, nisi quando vera immortalitas.*' The 
heavenly life, the heavenly body, is as free and un- 
limited as wishes, as omnipotent as imagination. "Fu- 
turae ergo resurrectionis corpus imperfectae felicitatis 
erit, si cibos sumere won ^^wertY, imperfectae felicitatis, 
si cibus egverit" — ^Augustin. (Epist. 102, § 6, edit, cit) 
Nevertheless, existence in a body without fatigue, with- 
out heaviness, without disagreeables, without disease, 
without mortality, is associated with the highest cor- 

Eoreal wellbeing. Even the knowledge of God in 
eaven is free from any effort of thought or faith, is 
sensational, immediate knowledge — ^intuition. The 
Christians are indeed not agreed whether God, as God, 
the essentia Dei, will be visible to bodily eyes. (See, 
for example, Augustin Serm. ad pop. p. 277, and 
Buddeus, Comp. Inst. Th. 1. ii. c. 3, § 4.) But in this 
difference we again have only the contradiction be- 
tween the abstract and the r^l God ; the former is 
certainly not an object of vision, but the latter is so. 
" Flesh and blood is the wall between me and Christ, 
which will be torn away. . . There everything will be 
certain. For in that life the eyes will see, the mouth 
taste, and the nose smell it ; the treasure will shine 
into the soul and life. . . . Faith will cease, and I shall 
behold with my eyes."— Luther (T. ix. p. 595). It is 
clear from this again, that God, as he is an ol)]ect of 



reli^otiB sentiment, is nothing else tban a prodnet of 
the imagination. The heavenly beings are supersen- 
suons sensuous, immaterial material beings, L e., beings 
of the imagination ; but they are like (£>d, nay, iden- 
tical with God, consequently God also is a supersen- 
suous sensuous, an immaterial material being. 

§ 18. 

The corUradictian in the Sacraments is the contradiction 
of naturalism and supematuralism. In the first place 
the natural qualities of water are pronounced essential 
to Baptism. '' Si quis dixerit aquam veram et naiU' 
rcdem non esse de necessitate Baptismi atque ideo verba 
ilia domini nostri Jesu Ghristi : Nisi quis renatus fuerit 
€x aqua et Spiritu sancto, ad metamorpham aliquani 
detorserit, anathema sit. — Concil. Trident. (Sessio vii. 
Gan. ii. de Bapt.) De mbstardia hujus sacramenti sunt 
verlmn et dementum. . . . Non ergo in alio liquore po- 
test consecrari baptismus nid in aqua, — Petrus Lomb. 
(1. iv. dist. 3, c. 1, c. 5). Ad certitudinem baptismi 
requiritur major quam urmis guttae quantitas. . • • Ne- 
cesse est ad valorem baptismi fieri contactum physicnm 
inter aquam et corpus baptizati, ita nt non siifficiat, 
vestes tantum ipsius aqua tingi. ... Ad certitudinem 
baptismi requiritur, ut saltem tcdis pars corporis ab- 
luatur, ratione cujus homo solet dici vere ablutus, v. 6, 
coUum, humeri, pectus eipraesertim capvt. — ^Theolog* 
Schol. (P. Mezger. Aug. Vind. 1695. T.iv. pp.230, 
281). Aquam, eamque veram ac naturalem in baptismo 
adhibendam esse, exemplo Joannis . • . non minus vero 
et Apostolorum Act. viii. 36, x. 47, patet. — ^P. Buddeua 
(Gom. Inst. Th. dog. 1. iv, c. i. § 5)." Thus water is 
essential. But now comes the negation of the natural 
qualities of water. The significance of Baptism is not 
the natural power of water, but the supernatural, al- 
mighty power of the Word of God, who instituted the 
use of water as a sacrament, and now by means of this 
element imparts himself to man in a supernatural, 
miraculous manner, but who could just as well have 

s 
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cbosen any other element in order to produce the same 
effect. So Luther, for example, says : ** Understand 
the distinction, that Baptism is quite another thing 
than all other water, not on account of its natural 
quality, but because here something more noble is 
added. For God himself brings hither his glory, 

power, and might as St. Augustine also hath 

taught: 'accedat verbum ad elementum et fit sacra- 
mentum.' " " Baptize them in the name of the Father, 

&c. Water without these words is mere water 

Who will call the baptism of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost mere water ? Do we not see what sort 
of spice God puts into this water ? When suger is 
thrown into water it is no longer water, but a costly 
claret or other beverage. Why then do we here 
separate the word from the water and say, it is mere 
water ; as if the word of God, yea, God himself, were 

not with and in the water Therefore, the water 

of Baptism is such a water as takes away sin, death, 
and unhappiness, helps us in heaven and to everlast- 
ing life. It is become a precious sugared water, aro- 
maiicum, and restorative, since God has mingled him- 
self therewith." — Luther (T. xvi. p. 105). 

As with the water in Baptism, which sacrament is 
nothing without water, though this water is neverthe- 
less in itself indifferent, so is it with the wine and 
bread in the Eucharist, even in Catholicism, where 
the substance of bread and wine is destroyed by the 
power of the Almighty. " Accidentia eucharistica 
tamdiu continent Christum, quamdiu retinent illud 
temperaiiientum, cum quo connaturaliter panis et vini 
substantia permaneret : ut econtra, quando tanta fit 
temperamenti dissolutio, illorumque corruptio, ut sub 
lis substantia panis et vini naturaliter remanere non 
posset desinunt continere Christum."— Theol. Schol. 
(Mezger. 1. c. p. 292.) That is to say : so long as the 
bread remains bread, so long does the bread remain 
flesh ; when tiie bread is gone, the flesh is gone. There- 
fore a due portion of bread, at least enough to repcler 
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bread recognisable as such, must be present, for conse- 
cration to be possible, (lb. p. 284.) For the rest, 
Catholic transubstantiation, the conversio realts et phy- 
»ica totius pants in corpus Christie is only a consistent 
continuation of the miracles of the Old and New Tes- 
taments. By the transformation of water into wine, of 
a staff into a serpent, of stones into brooks (Ps. cxiv.), 
by these biblical transubstantiations the Catholics ex- 
plained and proved the turning of bread into flesh. He 
who does not stumble at those transformations, has no 
right, no reason to hesitate at accepting this. The Pro- 
testant doctrine of the Lord's Supper is not less in pon- 
tradiction with reason than the Catholic. " The body 
of Christ cannot be partaken otherwise than in two 
ways, spiritually or bodily. Again, this bodily par- 
taking cannot be visible or perceptible,'^ i. e., is not 
bodily, " else no bread would remain. Again, it can- 
not be mere bread; otherwise it would not be a 
bodily communion of the body of Christ, but of bread. 
Therefore the bread broken must also be truly and 
corporeally the body of Christ, although invisibly" 
{{. e., incorporeally). — Luther (T. xix. p. 203). The 
diflFerence is, that the Protestant gives no explanation 
concerning the mode in which bread can be flesh, and 
wine blood. "Thereupon we stand, believe, and 
teach, that the body of Christ is truly and corporeally 
taken and eaten in the Lord's Supper. But how this 
takes place, or how he is in the bread, we know not, 
and are not bound to know." — Id. (ut sup. p. 393.) 
" He who will be a Christian must not ask, as our 
fanatics and factionaries do, how it can be that bread 
is the body of Christ and wine the blood of Christ." 
— Id. (T. xvi. p. 220.) " Cum retineamus doctrinam 
de praesentia corporis Christi, quid opus est quae- 
rere de modo ?" — ^Melancthon (Vita Mel. Camerarius. 
Ed. Strobel. Halae, 1777. p. 446). Hence the Protec- 
tants as well as the Catholics took refuge in Omni- 
potence, the grand source of ideas contradictory 
to reason,— (Concord. Summ. Beg. Art, 7. Aff. 8« 

s2 
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Negot. 18. See also Luther, e. g. T. xix. p. 400.) 
An instructive example of theological incomprehen- 
Bibleness and supernaturalness is aiSbrded by the dis- 
tinction, in relation to the Eucharist (Ooncordienb. 
Summ. Beg. art. 7), between partaking with the mouth 
and partuing in a fleshly or natural manner. ''We 
believe, teach, and confess that the body of Christ is 
taken in the bread and wine, not alone spiritually by 
faith, but also with the mouth, yet not in a Oapemai* 
tic, but a supernatural heavenly manner, for the sake 
of sacramental union." "Probe namque - dtsmmen 
inter manducationem orakm et natwahsm tenendum 
est. Etsi enim oralem manducationem adseramus 
atque propugnemus, naturalem tamen non admittimus. 
Omnis equidem manducatio naturalis etiam ora- 
lis est, sed non vicissim orcdis mondnccUio statim est 

naturalis Unicus itaque licet sit actus, uniciim^ 

que organurriy quo panem et corpus Christi, itemque 
vinum et sanguinem Christi accipimus, modus (yes, 
truly, the Tnode) nihilominus maximopere differt, cum 
panem et vinum modo natural! et sensibili, corpus et 
sanguinem Christi simul equidem cum pane et vino, at 
moao supematurali et insensibiU qui adeo etiam a no- 
mine mortalium (nor, assuredly, by any God) explicare 
Sotest, revera interim et ore corporis accijpiamtisJ^ — 
0. Fr. Buddeus (1. c. Lib. v. c. i. § 15). 

§ 19. 

Dogma and Morality, Faith and Love^ contradict each 
other in Christianity. It is true that God, the object 
of faith, is in himself the idea of the species in a mys- 
tical garb — the common Father of men — and so far 
love to God is mystical love to man. But God is not 
only the universal being ; he is also a peculiar, per- 
sonal being, distinguished from Love. Where the 
being is distinguished from love arises arbitrariness. 
Love acts from necessity, personality from will. Per- 
sonality proves itself as such only by arbitrariness ; 
personality seeks dominion, is greedy of glory ; it 
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desires only to assert itself, to enforce its own antlior- 
ity. The highest worship of God as a personal being, 
is therefore the worship of God as an absolutely un- 
limited, arbitrary being. Personality, as such, is 
indifferent to all substantial determinations which lie 
in the nature of things ; inherent necessity, the coer- 
cion of natural qualities, appears to it a constraint. 
Here we have the mystery of Christian love. The 
love of God, as the predicate of a personal being, has 
here the significance of grace, favour : God is a gra- 
cious master, as in Judaism he was a severe master. 
' Grace is arbitrarjr love, — ^love which does not act from 
an inward necessity of the nature, but which is equally 
capable of Tiot doing what it does, which could, if it 
would, condemn its object; thus it is a groundless, 
unessential, arbitrary, absolutely subjective, merely 
personal love. "He hath mercy on whom he will 
nave mercy, and whom he will he hardeneth. (Bom. 
ix. 18.) . . . The king does what he will. So it is with 
the will of God. He has perfect right and full power 
to do with us and all creatures as he will. And no 
wrong is done to us. If His will had a measure or 
rule, a law, ground, or cause, it would not be the divine 
will. For what He wills is right, because He wills 
it. Where there is faith and the Holy Spirit .... it 
is believed that God would be good and kind even if 
He consigned all men to damnation. *Is not Esau 
Jacob's brother ? said the Lord. Yet I have loved 
Jacob and hated Esau.' "—Luther (T. xix. pp. 83, 87, 
90, 91, 97.) Where love is understood in this sense, 
jealous watch is kept that man attribute nothing to 
himself as merit, that the merit may lie with the di- 
vine personality alone ; there every idea of necessity 
is carefully dismissed, in order, through the feeling of 
obligation and gratitude, to be able to adore and 
glorify the personality exclusively. The Jews deified 
the pride of ancestry; the Christians, on the other 
hand, interpreted and transformed the Jewish aristo- 
cratic principle of hereditary nobility into the demo- 
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cratic principle of nobility of merit. .. The Jew makes 
salvation depend on birth, the Catholic on the merit 
of works, the Protestant on the merit of faith. But 
the idea of obligation and meritoriousness allies itself 
only with a deed, a work, which cannot be demanded 
of me, or which does not necessarily proceed from my 
nature. The works of the poet, of the philosopher, 
can be regarded in the light oi merit only as considered 
externally. They are works of genius — inevitable 
products : the poet must bring forth poetry, the philo- 
sopher must philosophize. They have the highest 
satisfaction in the activity of creation, apart from any 
collateral or ulterior purpose. And it is just so with 
a truly noble moral action. To the man of noble 
feeling, the noble action is natural : he does not hes- 
itate whether he should do it or not, he does not place 
it in the scales of choice ; he must do it. Only he 
who so acts is a man to be confided in. Meritorious- 
ness always involves the notion that a thing is -done, 
so to speak, out of luxury, not out of necessity. The 
Christians indeed celebrated the highest act in their 
religion, the act of God becoming man, as a work of 
love. But Christian love in so far as it reposes on 
faith, on the idea of God as a master, a DominuSj has 
the significance of an art of grace, of a love in itself 
superfluous. A gracious master is one who foregoes 
his rights, a master who does out of graciousness what, 
as a master, he is not bound to do — what goes beyond 
the strict idea of a master. To God, as a master, it 
is not even a duty to do good to man ; he has even 
the right — for he is a master bound by no law — to 
annihilate man if he will. In fact, mercv is optional, 
non-necessary love, love in contradiction with the 
essence of love, love which is not an inevitable mani- 
festation of the nature, love which the master, the 
subject, the person, (personality is only an abstract, 
modern expression for sovereignty,) distinguishes from 
himself as a predicate, which he can either have or 
not have, without ceasing to be himself. This inter- 
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nal contradictioii necessarily manifested itself in the 
life, in the practice of Christianity ; it gave rise to 
the practical separation of the subject from the pre- 
dicate, of faith from love. As the love of God to man 
was only an act of grace, so also the love of man to 
man was only an act of favonr or grace on the part 
of faith. Christian love is the graciousness of faith, 
as the love of God is the graciousness of personaJily 
or supremacy. (On the divine arbitrariness, see also 
J. A. Brnesti's treatise previously cited : " Vindici» 
arbitrii divini.") 

Faith has within it a rrudignmU principle. Christian 
faith, and nothing else, is the ultimate ground of 
Christian persecution and destruction of heretics. 
Faith recognises man only on condition that he re- 
cognises God, i e., faith itself. Faith is the honour 
which man renders to God. And this honour is due 
unconditionally. To faith the basis of air duties is 
faith in God : faith is the absolute duty ; duties to 
men are only derivative, subordinate. The unbeliever 
is thus an outlaw*^ — a man worthy of extermination. 
That which denies God must be itself denied. The 
highest crime is the crime laeaae majestatis Dei. To 
faith God is a personal being — the supremely personal, 
inviolable, privileged being. The acme of personality 
is honour ; hence an injury towards the highest per- 
sonality is necessarily the highest crime. The honour 
of God cannot be disavowed as an accidental, rude, 
anthropomorphic conception. For is not the person- 
ality, even the existence of God, a sensuous, anthro- 
Eomorphic conception ? Let those who renounce the 
onour be consistent enough to renounce the person- 
ality. From the idea of personality results the idea 
of honour, and from this again the idea of religious 
offences. "Quicunque Magistratibus male precatus 
fuerit, pro eorum arbitrio poenas luito ; quicunque vero 
idem scelus erga Deum admiserit .... lapidilms bias* 

• " Haereticns ubu omnium jurimn destitatus est, ut deportattts.*'-^ 
J. H. Soehmer (L e. L v. Tit im. § 223. See «ko Tit vi.) 
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fhemiae causa obmitar." — (Ley. zxir. 15» 16. See 
alsp Dent. xii. whence the Catholics deduce the right 
to kill heretics. Boehmer, 1. c. 1. t« T. vii. § 44.) 
'^ Eos autem merito torqueri, qui Deum Bescimit, nt 
impios, ut injustos, nisi profanus nemo deliberat ; qumn 
parentum omnium et d&minum omnium non, miwus 
soderee sU ignorare, quam laedere" — Minueii Fel. Oct 
c. 35. '^Ubi erunt legis praecepta divinae, quae dicunt : 
honora patrem et matrem, si vocabulum patris, quod in 
homine honorari praecipitur, in Deo imjnine vvoiatur ?'' 
— Cypriani Epist. 73 (ed. Gersdorf.) " Cur enijn, cum 
datum sit divinitus homini liberum arbitrium,ibdulteria 
legibus puniantur et sacrilegia permittantur ? Anjidem 
non servare levius est animam Deo, qurnntfendn/am viro ?" 
— Augustinus (de correct. Donatist. lib. ad Bostfadum, 
c. 5). '' Si hi qui nummos adulterant morte mulctantur, 
quid de HBLis statuendimi censemua, qui fidem pervertere 
conan^tw ?"— Paulus Cortesius (in Sententias (P^ri 
L.) iii. L dist. yii.) " Si enim illustrem ac praepoteoi- 
tern yirum nequaquam exhonorari a quoquam Uoet, et 
si quisquam exhonoraverit, decretis legalibuB reus 
sistitur et injuriarum auctor jure damnatur : qwmto 
utique majoria piacdi crimefn eet^ iiy'uridsum quenypuxni 
Deo esse ? Semper enim per dignitatem iigurtam per- 
fere^tis crescit culpa facientis, quia neoesse est, quanto 
m^jor est persona ejus qui contumeliam patitur, tanto 
major sit noxa ejus, qui facit.^ Thus sp^s Salvianus 
(de gubernat. Dei, 1. vi. p. 218, edit. cit.>~Salyianus, 
who is called Magistrum Epieooporum, eui saeculi 
Jereyiiaw, Scriptorem Christiamssimum^ Orbia chria- 
tiam magistrum. But heresy, unbelief in genaral — 
heresy is only a d^nite, limited unbelief-^is blasphemy, 
and^ihus is the highest, the most flagitious crime. Thus 
to cite only one among innumerable examples, J. Oeco- 
lampadius writes to Servetus : " Dum non summam 
patientiam prae me fero, dolens Jesum Christum filium 
Pei sic dehonestari, parum christiano tibi agere videor. 
In aliis mansuetus ero : in bla^hem£isq\iB.e in Christum, 
non item.'' (Historia Mich. Sepveti. H. ab Allwoerden 
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Helmstadii, 1787. p. 18.) For what is blasphemy? 
Every negation of an idea, of a definition, in which 
the honour of God, the honour of faith is concerned. 
Servetus fell as a sacrifice to Christian faith. Calvin 
said to Servetus, two hours before his death : " Ego 
vero ingenue praefatas, me nnnqxiSLmprivatus injurias 
fuisse persecutum,'^ and parted from him with a sense 
of being thoroughly sustained by the Bible : "ab haere- 
tico homine, qui «u*o«ardifp*ro^peccabat, secundum Patdi 
praeoeptvm discessi. (Ibid. p. 120.) Thus it was by 
no means a personal hatred, though this may have been 
conjoined, — it wsis a religiom hatred which brought 
Servetus to the stake — the hatred which springs from 
the nature of unchecked faith. Even Melancthon is 
known to have approved the execution of Servetus. 
The Swiss theologians, whose opinion was asked by 
the Genevans, very subtilely abstained, in their answer, 
from mentioning the punishment of death,* but agreed 
with the Genevans in this — ^*'horrendos Serveti errores 
detestandos esse, severiusque idcirco in Servetum anim- 
advertendum." Thus there is no difference as to the 
principle, only as, to the mode of punishment. Even 
Calvin himself was so Christian as to desire to alleviate 
the horrible mode of death to which the Senate of 
Geneva condemned Servetus. (See on this subject, 
e. a., M. Adami Vita Calvini, p. 90. Vita Bezae, p. 
207. Vitae Theol. exter. Prancof. 1618.) We have 
tiberefore to consider this execution as an act of ^neral 
significance — as a work of faith, and that not of Koman 
Catholic, but of reformed, biblical, evangelical faith. 
— ^That heretics must not be compelled to a profession 
of the faith by force, was certainly maintained by most 
of Ae lights of the church, but there nevertheless lived 
in them the most malignant hatred of heretics. Thus, 

* Veiy many Christians rejected the punishment of death, hut other 
criminal pmikhments of heretics, sadi bm hanishment, confiscation— 
punishments which deprive of life indirectly — they did not find in contra* 
diction with their Christian faith. — See on this snhject J. H. Boehmer 
Jua. EcdL Protert. 1. v. lit. viL e. ^. §§ i. U5, 157, 162, 168. 
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for example, St. Bernard says (Super Gantica, § 66) in 
relation to heretics : " Fides snadenda est, non im- 
ponenda," but he immediately adds : "qnamquam melius 
procnl dubio gladio coercerentur, illins videlicet, qui 
non sine causa gladium portat, qnam in snum errorem 
mnltos trajicere permittantur. '^ If the faith of the 

E resent day no longer produces such flagrant deeds of 
orror, this is due only to the fact that the faith of this 
a^e is not an uncompromising, living faith, but a scep- 
tical, eclectic, unbelieving faith, curtailed and maimed 
by the power of art and science. Where heretics are 
no longer burned either in the fires of this world or of 
the other, there faith itself has no longer any fire, any 
vitality. The faith which allows variety of belief re- 
nounces its divine origin and rank, degrades itself to 
a subjective opinion. It is not to Christian faiths not 
to Christian love (i. e., love limited by faith) ; no! it is 
to doubt (f Christian faith, to the victory of religious 
acqptioism, to free-thinkers, to heretics, that tee otce tder- 
anoe,freedom of opinion. It was the heretics, persecuted 
by the Christian church, who alone fought for freedom 
of conscience. Christian freedom is freedom in non- 
essentials only : on the fundamental articles of faith 
freedom is not allowed. When, however. Christian 
faith — ^faith considered in distinction from love, for 
faith is not one with love, " potestis habere fidem sine 
caritate" (Augustinus Serm. ad pop. § 90) — ^is pro- 
nounced to be the principle, the ultimate ground of the 
violent deeds of Christians towards heretics (that is, 
such deeds as arose from real believing zeal) ; it is ob- 
viously not meant that faith could have these conse- 
quences immediately and originally, but only in its 
historical development. Still, even to the earliest 
Christians the heretic was an antichrist, and necessarily 
BO — "adversus Christum sunt haeretici" (Cyprianus, 
Epist. 76, § 14, edit, cit.) — accursed — ^**apostoli .... 
in epistolis haereticos exsecrati sunt " (Cyprianus, ib. 
I 6) — a lost being, doomed by God to hell and ever- 
lasting death. " Thou hearest that the tares are al- 
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r^7 condemned «3id sentenced to the fire. Wlqrtlien 
wilt thou lay many suflFerings on a heretic? Dost thou 
not hear that he is already judged to a punishment 
heavier than he can bear ? Who art thou, that thou 
wilt interfere and punish him who has already fallen 
under the punishment of a more powerful master? 
What would I do against a thief already sentenced to 
the gallows ? . . • . God has already commanded his 
angels, who in his own time ^ill be the executioners 
of heretics." — Luther (T. xvi. p. 132). When there- 
fore the State, the world, became Christian, and also, 
for that reason, Christianity became worldly, the 
Christian religion a State religion ; then it was a neces- 
sary consequence that the condemnation of heretics, 
which was at first only religious or dogmatic, became 
a political, practical condemnation, and the eternal 
punishment of hell was anticipated by temporal punish- 
ment. If therefore the definition and treatment of 
heresy as a punishable crime, is in contradiction with 
the Christian faith, it follows that a Christian king, a 
Christian State, is in contradiction with it; for a 
Christian State is that which executes the Divine 
judgments of faith with the sword, which makes earth 
a heaven to believers, a hell to unbelievers. " Docui- 
mus . . , pertinere ad reges rdigiosoa^ non solum adul- 
teria vel homicidia vel hujusmodi alia flagitia sen fa- 
cinora, verum etiam sacrilegia severitaie congrua ocy 
MbereJ^ — Augustinus (Epist. ad Dulcitium). "Kings 
ought thus to serve the Lord Christ, by helping with 
laws that his honour be furthered. Now when the 
temporal magistracy finds scandalous errors, wherebv 
the honour of ihe Lord Christ is blasphemed and men's 
salvation hindered, and a schism arises among the 
people • . . where such false teachers will not be ad- 
monished and cease from preaching : there ought the 
temporal magistracy confidently to arm itself and know 
that nothing else befits its office, but to apply the sword 
and all force, that doctrine may be pure and God's 
service genuine and unperverted, and also that peace 
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• 
U^ ttfttljr may by preaerved.'*— LnAer (T. xt. to* 
liQi 111). Let it be farther remarked here, that Aiir 
^tine joatifies the application of coercive measures 
for the awaking of Chnstian faith, by urging fliat the 
apontle Paul was converted to Christianity by a deed 
of force— a miracle. (De Correct. Donat. c. 6.) The 
intrinsic connexion between temporal and eternal, t. e., 
political and spiritual punishment is clear from this, 
that the same reasons which have been ui^ed against 
the temporal punishment of heresy, are equally valid 
against the punishment of hell. If heresy or unbelief 
cannot be punished here because it is a mere mistake, 
neither can it be punished by God in hell. If coercion 
is in contradiction with the nature of faith, so is hell ; 
for the fear of the terrible consequence of unbelief, the 
torments of hell, urge to belief against knowledge and 
will. !3oehmer, in his Jus Ecd.y argues that heresy 
and unbelief should be struck out of the category of 
crimes^ that unbelief is only dkvUium theoLogummy a 
ffeocainm in Deum. But God, in the view of faith, is 
not only a religious, but a political, juridical being, 
the King of kings, the true head of the State. " There 
is no power but of God • . . it is the minister of God.'' 
Bom. ziii. 1, 4. If therefore the juridical idea of ma- 
j^sty, of kingly dignity and honour, applies to God, 
sin against God, unbelief, must by consequence come 
under the definition of crime. And as with God, so 
with faith. Where faith is still a truth, and a public 
truth, there no doubt is entertained that it can be de- 
manded of every one, that every one is bound to be- 
lieve. Be it further observed, that the Christian 
Church has gone so far in its hatred against heretics, 
that according to the canon law even the suspicion of 
heresy is a crime, "ita ut de jure canonico revera crimen 
W9pecU detur, cujus eadstmtiam frmtra in jure civiU 
^jPMoenmtw."— Boehraer (1. c. v. Tit. vii. §§ 23—42). 

The ocmmand to love enemies extends only to personal 
enemies, not to the enemies of God^ the enemies of faith. 
^^Does not the Lord Christ command that we should 



knre. wv^n our es^Eaies ? Hoir then does Darid here 
boast that he hates the assembly of the wicked, and 

sits not with the ungodly ? For the sake of the 

person I sdiooid love them ; bat for the sake of the doc- 
trine I should hate them. And thus I must hate them 
or hate God, who commands and wills that we should 

cleave to his word alone What I cannot love 

With Qod I most hate ; if they only preach something 
which is against Go*d, all love and friendship is de- 
stroyed ; — thereupon I hate thee, and do thee no good. 
For faith must be uppermost, and where the word of 

God is attacked, hate takes the place of love 

And so David means to say : I hate them, not because 
th^ have done injury and evil to me and led a bad 
and wicked life, but because they despise, revile, blas- 
pheme, falsify, and persecute the word of God." " Faith 
and love are two things. Faith endures nothing, love 
endures all things. ' Faith curses, love blesses : faith 
seeks vengeance and punishment, love forbearance and 
forgiveness." " Rather than God^s word should fall 
and heresy stand, faith would wish all creatures to be 
destroyed ; for through heresy men lose God himself." 
—Luther (T. vi. p. 94. T. v. pp. 624, 630). See also, 
on this subject, ray treatise in the Deutsches Jahri. and 
Augustini Enarret. in Psalm cxxxviii. (cxxxix.y As 
Luther distinguishes the person from the enemy of God, 
so Augusfcine here distinguishes the man from the 
enemy ofGod, from the unbeliever, and says : we should 
hate the ungodliness in the man, but love the humanity 
in him. But what, then, in the eyes of faith, is the 
man in distinction from faith, man without faith, i. e., 
without God ? Nothing ; for the sum of all realities, 
of all that is worthy of love, of all that is good and 
essential, is faith, and that which alone apprehends 
and possesses God. It is true that man as man is the 
imsLge of God, but only of the natural God, of God as 
the Creator of Nature. But the Creator is only God 
as he manifests himself outwardly ; the true God, God 
as he is in himself, the inward essence of God, is the 
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triune God, is especially Christ. (See Lather T. xiv. 
pp. 2, 3, and T. xvi. p. 581.) And the image of this 
true, essential, Christian God, is only the believer, the 
Christian. Moreover, man is not to be loved for his 
own sake, but for God's. " Diligendus est proper 
Deum, Deus vero propter se ipsum." (Augustiniis de 
doctrina chr. 1. i. ec. 22, 27.) How, then, should the 
unbelieving man, who has no resemblance to the true 
God, be an object of love ? 

§ 20. 

Faith separates man from man^ puts in the place of the 
natural unity founded in JVature and Love a supernatural 
unity — the unity of Faith. * • Inter Christianum et 
gentilem mm fides tantum debet, sed etiam vita distin- 

guere Nolite, ait Apostolus, jugum ducere 

cum infidelibus Bit ergo inter nos et ilhs mctxima 

sqxiratioJ^ Hieronjrmus (Epist. CsBlantise matronas) . • . 

"rrope nihil graviusquamcopularialienigeniae 

Nam cum ipsum conjugium velamine sacerdotali et 
benedictione sanctificari oporteat: quomodo potest con- 
jugium diet, ubi non est fidei concoraia ? Saepe 

plerique capti amore feminarum fidem suam prodide- 
runt." Ambrosius. (Ep. 70, Lib. ix.) " Non enim 
licet christiano cum gentili vel judaeo inire c(mjii- 
gium. — ^Petrus L. (1. iv. dist. 39, c. 1). And this 
separation is by no means unbiblical. On the con- 
trary, we fin^ that, in support of it, the Fathers appeal 
directly to the Bible. The well-known passage of tlie 
apostle Paul concerning marriage between heathens 
and Christians relates only to marriages which had 
taken place before conversion, not to those which were 
yet to be contracted. Let the reader refer to what 
Peter Lombard says in the book already cited. " The 
firstChristians did not acknowledge, did not once listen 
to, all those relatives who sought to turn them away 
from the hope of the heavenly reward. This they did 
through the power of the Gospel, for the sake of which 
all love of kindred was to be despised ; inasmadi 
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fts . . • the brotiierhood of Christ far surpassed natural 
brotherhood. To us the Fatherland and a common name 
is not so dear, but that we have a horror even of our 
parents, if they seek to advise something against the 
Lord." — G. Arnold (Wahre Abbild. der ersten Chris- 
tcn, B. iv. c. 2). Qui amat patrem et matrem plus 

quam me, non est me dignus Matth. x in hoc vos 

non agnosco parentes, sed hostes Alioquin quid 

mihi et vobis ? Quid a vobis habeo nisi peocatum et 
miseriam?^^ — ^Bernardus (Epist.iii. Ex persona Heliac 
monachi ad parentes sues). ^^ Etsi impium est, contem- 
nere matrem, contemnere tamen propterChristum piissi- 
mum est." — ^Bernhardus (Ep. 104. See also Epist. 351, ad 
Hugonem novitium). "Audi seutentiam Istdari: multi 

canonicorum, monachorum temporali salute 

suorumparentumperduntanimassuas ServiDei 

qui parentnmsuorumutilitatcm procurant a Dei amore 
se separant." — DeModobenevivendi (S.vii.) "Omnem 
hominem fiddem judica tuum esse fratrem." (Ibid. 
Sermo 13.) Ambrosius dicit, longe plus nos debere, 
diligere filios qtios defonte kvamtis, quam qvos 
carnaliter genuimus" — ^Petrus L. 1. iv. dist. 6, c. 5, 
addit. Henr. ab Vurim.) " Infantes nascuntur cum 
peccato, nee fiunt haeredes vitae aetemae sine remis- 

sione peccati Cum igitur dubium non sit, in 

infantibus esse peccatum, debet aliquod esse discrimen 
ir^avtium Ethnicorum, qui manent rei, et infmdiwm in 
£odesia, qui redpiuntur a Deo per ministerium." — Me- 
lancthon (Loci de bapt. inf. Argum. II. Compare 
vith this the passage above cited from Buddeus, as a 
proof of the narrowness of the true believer's love). 
" Ut Episcopi vel Clerici in eos, qui Cothdid Christiani 
non suntj etiam si consanguinei fuerint, nee per dona- 
tiones rerum suarum aliquid conferant." — Concil. 
Carthag. III. can. 13. (Summa Carranza.) " Cum 
kaeretids nee orandunij nee psdRendumJ' ConciL 
Carthag. IV. can. 72 (ibid.) 

Faith has the significance y religion^ hve only that of 
-moraliitf. This has been dfeclared very decidedly by 
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Protestantism. The doctrine that lore does not justify 
in the sight of God, bat only faith, expresses nothing 
farther than that love has no religions power and sig- 
nificance. (Apol. Augsb. Confess, art. 3. Of Lore 
and the Fulfilment of the Law«) It is certainly here 
said : '^ What the scholastic writers teach concerning 
* the love of God is a dream, and it is impossible to 
know and love God before we know and lay hold on 
mercy through faith. For then first does God become 
ohjectum umabUe, a loveable, blissful object of con- 
templation." Thus here mercy, love is made the pro- 
Ser object of faith. And it is true that faith is imme- 
iately distinguished from love only in this, that faith 
places out of itself what Idve places in itself. " We 
believe that our justification, salvation, and consola- 
tion, lie out of ourselves." — ^Luther (T. xvi. p. 497. 
See also T. ix. p. 587). It is true that faith in the 
Protestant sense, is faith in the forgiveness of sins, 
faith in mercy, faith in Christ, as the God who sufiier- 
ed and died for men, so that man, in order to attain 
everlasting salvation, has nothing further to do on his 
side than believingly to accept this sacrifice of God for 
him. But it is not as love only that God is an object 
of faith. On the contrary, the characteristic object of 
faith asfaith^ is God as a subject, a person. And is a 
God who accords no merit to man, who claims all ex- 
clusively for himself, who watches jealously over his 
honour — ^is a self-interested, egoistic God like this a 
God of love? 

The morality which proceeds from faith has for its 
principle and criterion only the cmtradicHon of Jfature, 
of man. As the highest olgect of faith is that which 
most contradicts reason, the Eucharist, so necessarily 
the highest virtue of the morality which is true and 
obedient to faith, is that which most contradicts 
Nature. Dogmatic miracles have therefore moral mira- 
cles as their conseqtience, Antinatural morality is the 
twin sister of supernatural faith. As faith vanquishes 
Nature outside of man, so the morality of &ith van- 
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qvishps Nature within man. This practical snpema' 
toralism, the sammit of which is " virginity, the sister 
of the angels, the queen of virtues, the mother of all 
good'' (see A. V. Buchers: Geistliches Snchverloren. 
Sa^mmtl. W. B. vi. 151) has been especially developed 
by Catholicism : for Pr otestantism has held fast onl y 
t he principle o f Chri stiam ty, and has arbitrarily elimi- 
n ated Its WicaT c onsequences, it ^s erriRraced only 
C hristian faith and^ot jDhnstJan morality. In faith. 
Protestantism has brought man back to th e stanJ-point 
o f primitive unnstiani ty; but in l ife,^n practieeTTn 
molality, it has restoi*ed^m to th e pre-Christian, tEe 
old Testament, the heathen, adamitic, naturaTsta nd- 
pg int. God instituted marriage in paradise ; tSeri" 
f<wre _even in the present day, even to Christians, tbe 
c ommand: Multiply I is valid, Christ advises those 
only not to marry who " can receive'' this higher rule . 
C hastity is a supernatural gift ; it cannot therelore 
b e expected ot ever y one. But la not laith aJRO a 
supernatural gift, a special gift of God, a miracle, as 
Luther says innumerable times, and is it not neverthe- 
less commanded to us all ? Are not all men included 
in the command to mortify, blind and contemn the 
natund reason ? Is not the tendency to believe 
and accept nothing which contradicts reason, as 
natural, as strong, as necessary in us, as the sexual 
impulse ? If we ought to pray to God for faith be- 
cause by ourselves we are too weak to believe, why 
should we not on the same ground entreat God for 
chastity ? Will he deny us this gift if we earnestly 
implore him for it ? Never 1 Thus we may regard 
chastity as a universal command equally with faith, 
for what we cannot do of ourselves, we can do through 
God. What speaks against chastity speaks against 
&iUi alsOf and what speaks for faith, speaks for chas- 
tity* . One stands and falls with the other ; with a 
supernatural faith is necessarily associated a super- 
natural morality. Protestantism tore this bond 
aaunder ; in faith it aflKnned Christianity ; in life, 
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in practice, it denied Christianity, acknowledged the 
autonomy of natural reason, of man, — ^restored man to 
his original rights. Protestantism rejected celibacy, 
chastity, not because it contradicted' the Bible, but 
because it contradicts man and Nature. " He who will 
be single renounces the name of man, and proves or 

makes himself an angel or spirit It is pitiable 

folly, to wonder that a man takes a wife, or for any 
one to be ashamed of doing so, since no one wonders 
that men are accustomed to eat and drink." — Luther 
(T, xix. pp. 368, 369). Does this unbelief as to the 
possibility and reality of chastity accord with the Bible, 
where celibacy is eulogized as a laudable and conse- 
quently a possible, attainable state ? No I It is in 
direct contradiction with the Bible. Prot^teaitism, 
i n consequence of its practical spirit ancTtherefcreby 
it s own inherent force^ repudiated Christian supra- 
naturalism in the sphere of morality. (Jhristianity 
exists for it only in faith — not in law, not in morality , 
not in the State. It is true that love ( tne compenaium 
qf^mnrfllity) helonp ^fi esflent jally to tne C/hrisUan, so 
t hat where there is no love, yhere faith does not 
attest itself by love, there is no faith, no (Jhristianity . 
Nevertheless love is only the outward manifestation 
of faith, only a consequence, and only human. " Faith 
alone deals with God," "faith makes us gods;" love 
makes us merely men, and as faith alone is for God, 
so God is for faith alone, u e., faith alone is the 
divine, the Christian in man. To faith belongs eter- 
nal life, to love only this temporal life. " Long before 
Christ came God gave this temporal, earthly life to 
the whole world, and said, that man should love Him 
and his neighbour. After that he gave the world to 
his Son Christ, that we through and by him should have 

eternal life Moses and the law belong to this 

life, but for the other life we must have the Lord." — 
Luther (T. xvi. p. 459). Thus although love bdongs 
to the Christian, yet is the Christian a Christian only 
through this, that he believes in Christ. It is trno 
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fhftt to serve one^s neighbonr, in whateyer way, rank 
or calling, is to serve God. But the God whom I serve 
in fulfilling a worldly or natural oflBce, is only the uni- 
versal, mundane, natural, pre-christian God. Govern- 
ment, the State, marriage, existed prior to Christianity, 
was an institution, an ordinance of God, in which he 
did not as yet reveal himself as the true God, as Christ. 
Christ has nothing to do with all these worldly things ; 
they are external, indiflFerent to him. But for this 
very reason, every worldly calling and rank is com- 
patible with Christianity; for the true, Christian 
service of God is faith alone, and this can be exercised 
everywhere. Protestantism binds men only in faith, 
all the rest it leaves free ; but only because all the 
rest is external to faith. 

It is true that we are bound by the commandments 
of Christian morality, as for example, " Avenge not 
yourselves," &c., but they have validity for us only' as 
private, not as public persons. The world is govern- 
ed according to its own laws. Catholicism " mingled 
together the worldly and spiritual kingdoms," i. e., it 
sought to govern the world by Christianity. But 
" Christ did not come on earth to interfere in the 
government of the Emperor Augustus and teAch him 
how to reign." — Luther (T. xvi. p. 49). Where 
worldly government begins, Christianity ends ; there 
worldly justice, the sword, war, litigation, prevail. 
As a Christian I let my cloak be stolen from me with- 
out resistance, but as a citizen I seek to recover it by 
law. " Evangelium non abolet jus naturae." — Melanc- 
thon (de vindicta Loci. See also on this subject M. 
Chemnitii Loci theol. de vindicta). In fact. Protes- 
tantism is the practical negation of Christianity, the 
practical assertion of the natural man. It is true that 
Protestantism also commands the mortifying of the 
flesh, the negation of the natural man ; but apart from 
the fact that this negation has for Protestantism no re- 
ligious significance and efficacy, does not justify, i. 6., 
make.acceptable to God, procure salvation ; the nega- 
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tion of the flesh in Protestantism, is not distinguished 
fran that limitation of the flesh which natural reason 
and morality enjoin on man. The necessary practical 
consequences of the Christian faith, Protestantism has 
relegated to the other world, to heaven — ^in other 
words, has denied them. In heaven first ceases the 
worldly stand-point of Protestantism ; there we no 
longer marry, there first we are new creatures ; but 
here everything remains as of old " until that life ; 
there the external life will be chanffed, for Christ did 
not come to change the creature. — ^Luther (T. xv. 

E. 62.) Here we are half heathens, half Christians ; 
alf citizens of the earth, half citizens of heaven. Of 
this division, this disunity, this chasm, Catholicism 
knows nothing. What it denies in heaven, t. c, in 
faith, it denies also, as far as possible, on earth, L e., 
in morality. " Grandis igitur virtutis est et soUici- 
tate diligentiae, superar^ quod nata sis: in came non 
camcditer vivere, tecum pugnare quotidie." — ^Hierony- 
mus (Ep. Puriae Rom. nobilique viduae). " Quanto 
igitur naturaamplius vindtur et premitur, tanto major 
gratia infunditur." — ^Thomas a K. (imit. 1. iii. c. 54). 
" Esto robustus tarn in agendo, quam in patiendo na- 
turae corUraria'^ (ibid. c. 49). "Beatus ille homo, qui 
propter te, Domine, omnibus creaturis licentiam 
abeundi tribuit, qui naturae vim facit et concupiscen- 
tias carnis fervore spiritus crucifigit" (c. 48.) " Adhuc 
proh dolor 1 vivit in me verus homo, non est totus cru- 
cifixus" (Ibid. c. 34, 1. iii. c. 19, 1. ii. c. 12). And 
these dicta by no means emanate simply from the 
pious individuality of the author of the work de Imita- 
tione Chridi : they express the genuine morality of 
Oatholicism, that morality which the saints att€^ed 
W their lives, and which was sanctioned even by the 
Head of the Church, otherwise so worldly. Thus it 
is said, for example, in the Canonizatio S. Bemhardi 
Abbatis per Alexandrum papam III. anno Ch. 1164. 
Idtt. apost.... ..prime ad. Praelatos Eccles. Gallic: 

^' In cfflidAofne vera oorporiB sui usque adeo fisbi mim- 
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dmUfSeque mtiado reddidit cracifixnm, nt eonfidamns 
martyrum quoque eum merita obtinere sanctorum etc/' 
It was owing to this purely negative moral principle, 
that there could be enunciated within Gatibolicism 
itself the gross opinion that mere martyrdom, without 
the motive of lovje to God, obtains heavenly bles- 
sedness. 

It is true that Catholicism also in practice denied 
tiiie supranaturalistic morality of Christianity; but 
its negation has an essentially different significance 
from that of Protestantism ; it is a negation de facto 
but not dejure. The Catholic denied in life what he 
ought to have affirmed in life, — as, for example, the 
vow of chastity, — ^what he desired to affirm, at least 
if he was a religious Catholic, but which in the nature 
of things he could not affirm. Thus he gave validity 
to the law of Nature, he gratified the flesh, in a word, 
he was a man, in contradiction with his essential 
character, his religious principle and conscience. 
Adhuc proh dolor/ vivit in me verus homo. Catholic- 
ism has proved to the world that the supernatural 
principle of faith in Christianity, applied to life, made 
a principle of morals, has immoral, radically corrupt- 
ing consequences. This experience Protestantism 
made use of, or rather this experience called forth 
Protestantism. It made the illegitimate, practical 
negation of Christianity — ^illegitimate in the sense of 
true Catholicism, though not in that of the degenerate 
church — the law, the lijorm of life. You ooumwit in life, 
at least in this life, be Christians, peculiar, super- 
human beings, therefore ye ought not to be such. And 
it legitimize this negation of Christianity before its 
still Christian conscience, by Christianity itself, pro- 
nounced it to be Christian ; — ^no wonder, therefore, 
that now at last modern Christianity not only practi- 
cally but theoretically represents the total negation 
of Christianity as Christianity. When, however, Pro- 
testantism is designated as the contradiction, Catho- 
licism as the unity of fftith and practice, it is obvious. 
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that in both cases ve refer only to the essence, to the 
principle. 

Faith sax^fices man to God, Human sacrifice belong^ 
to the very idea of religion. Bloody human sacrifices 
only dramatize this idea. *'By faith Abraham offered 
up Isaac." — Heb. xi. 17. " Quanto major Abraham, 
qui unicum filium vcluntatejngidavit. ..... Jepte ob- 

tulit virginem filiam et idcirco in enumeratione sano- 
torum ab Apostolo ponitur." — ^Hieronymus (Epist. 
Juliano.) On the human sacrifices in the Jewish reli- 
gion we refer the reader to the works of Daumer and 
Ghillany. In the Christian religion also it is only 
blood, the sacrifice of the Son of Man, which allays 
God's anger and reconciles him to man. Therefore a 
pure, guiltless man must fall a sacrifice. Such blood 
alone is precious, such alone has reconciling power. 
And this blood, shed on the cross for the allaying of 
the divine anger, Christians partake in the Lord's 
Supper, for the strengthening and sealing of their faith. 
But why is the blood taken under the form of wine, 
the flesh under the form of bread? That it may not 
appear as if Christians ate real human IBesh and drank 
human blood, that the natural man may not shrink 
from the mysteries of the Christian faith. " Etenim 
ne humana infirmitas esum carnis et potum sanguinis 
in sumptione horreret, Christus veUm et paUiari iUa 
dm voluit spgctefttw panis et vini." — Bernard (edit. cit. 
pp. 189 — 191). "Sub alia autem specie tribus de 
causis carneih et sanguinem tradit Christus et deinceps 
sumendum instituit. Ut fides scil. haberet meritum, 
quae est de his quae non videntar, qnod fides nonhaiet 
meritum^ ubi humana ratio praebet experimentum. Et 
ideo etiam ne abJiorreret animus quod cerneret oculus; 
quod non habemus in usu camen crudam comedere et 

sangtdnem bibere Et etiam ideo ne ab ineredtiis 

rdi^ioni chrisUanae insidtaretur. Unde Augustinus : 
Nihil rationabilius, quam ut sanguinis similitn- 
dinem sumamus, ut et ita Veritas non desitet ^'it/icwZi^m 
widlumfiat a paganiSj qitod cruorem occisi hominis 
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bibamus.'^ — ^Petrus Lomb. (Sent. lib. iy. dist. ii. 
C.4). 

But as the bloodj human sacrifice, while it expresses 
the utmost abnegation of man, is at the same time the 
highest assertion of his value ; — ^for only because human 
life is regarded as the highest, because the sacrifice of 
it is the most painful, costs the greatest conquest over 
feeling, is it offered to God ; — so the contradiction of 
the Eucharist with human nature is only apparent. 
Apart from the fact that flesh and blood are, as St. 
Bernard says, clothed with bread and wine, i. e., that 
in truth it is not flesh but bread, not blood but wine, 
which is partaken, — the mystery of the Eucharist re- 
solves itself into the mystery of eating and drinking. 

" All ancient Christian doctors teach that the 

body of Christ is not taken spiritually alone by faith, 
which happens also otd q/* the Sacraments, but also cor- 

Soreally; not alone by believers, by the pious, but also 
y unworthy, unbelieving, fake and wicked Chris- 
tians." "There are thus two ways of eating Christ's 
flesh, one spiritual .... such spiritual eating however 
is nothing else^than faith .... The other way of eat- 
ing the body of Christ is to eat it corporeally or sa- 
cramentally." (Concordienb. Erkl. art. 7.) "The 
mouth eats the body of Christ bodily." — Luther 
fagainst the " fanatics." T. xix. p. 417). What then 
forms the specific difference of the Eucharist ? Eating 
and drinking. Apart from the Sacrament, God is par- 
taken of spiritually; in the Sacrament he is partaken 
of materially, i. e., he is eaten and drunken, assimilated 
by the body. But how couldst thou receive God into 
thy body, if it were in thy esteem an organ unworthy 
of God? Dost thou pour wine into a water-cask? 
Dost thou not declare thy hands and. lips holy, when 
by means of them thou comest in contact with the 
Holy One ? Thus if God is eaten and drunken, eating 
and drinking is declared to be a divine act ; and this 
is what the Eucharist expresses, though in a self-con- 
tradictory, mystical, covert manner. But it is our 
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task to express the mystery of religion, openly and 
honourably, clearly and definitely. Life is God; the 
mjaymerU of life is the enjoyment of God; true Hiss in 
Ixfe is true rdigion. But to the enjoyment of life be- 
longs the enjoyment of eating and drinking. K there- 
fore life in general is holy, eating and drinking must 
be holy. Is this an irreligious creed ? Let it be re- 
membered that this irreligion is the analyzed, unfold- 
ed, uneqivocally expressed mystery of religion itself. 
All the mysteries of religion ultimately resolre them- 
selves, OS we have shown, into themystery of heavenly 
bliss. But heavenly bliss is nothing else than happi- 
ness freed from the limits of reality. The Christians 
have happiness for their object just as much as the hea- 
thens ; the only difference is, that the heathens place 
heaven on earth, the Christians place earth in heaven. 
Whatever w, whatever is really enjoyed, is finite ; that 
which is not, which is believed in and hoped for, is in- 
finite. 

§21. 

The Christian religion is a contradiction. It is at 
once the reooncUiaiion and the disunion, the unity and 
the opposition of God and man. This contradiction is 
persony^ed in tne God-Man, The unity of the Godhead 
and manhood is at once a truth and an untruth. We 
have already maintained that if Christ was God, if he 
was at once man and another being conceived as inca- 
pable of suffering, his suffering was an illusion. For his 
suffering as man was no suffering to him as God. No I 
what he acknowledged as man he denied as God. He 
suffered only outwardly, not inwardly; t. c, he suffer- 
ed only apparently, not really ; for he was man only 
in appearance, in form, in the external ; in truth, in 
essence, in which alone he was an object to the believer, 
he was God. It would have been true suffering only 
if he had suffered as God also. What he did not ex- 
perience in his nature as God, he did not experience in 
truth, in substance. And, incredible as it is, the 



CSiristians themselves half directly, half indirectly^ 
admit that their highest, holiest mystery is only an 
illusion, a simulation. This simulation indeed lies at 
the foundation of the thoroughly unhistorical,* thea- 
trical, illusory Gospel of John. One instance, among 
others, in which this is especially evident, is the resur- 
rection of Lazarus, where the omnipotent arbiter of 
life and death evidently sheds tears only in ostentation 
of his manhood, and expressly says : " Father, I thank 
thee that thou hast heard me, and I know that thou 
hearert me always, but for the sake of the people who 
stand round I said it, that they may believe in thee." 
The simulation thus indicated in the Gospel has been 
developed by the Church into avowed delusion. " Si 
Credas susceptionem corporis, adjungas divinitatis comr 
passionemj portionem utique perfidiae, non perfidiam 
decliui^ti. Gredis enim, quod tibi prodesse praesumis, 
non credis quod Deo digmtm est ... . Idem enim patie- 

batur et non patiebatur Patiebatur secundum 

corporis susceptionem, ut svscepti corporis Veritas ere- 
dereturet non patiebatur secundum verbi impassibilem 
divinitatem. .«. • Erat igitur immortalis in morte, im- 

passibilis in passione Cur divinitoM attribuis 

aerumi^as corporis et infirmum doloris humani divinae 
conmciia naturae V^ — ^Ambrosius (de incarnat. domin. 
sacr. cc. 4, 5). " Juxta hominis naturatn proficiebat 
sapieniia, non quod ipse sapientior esset ex tempore. 

3ed eandem, qua plenusi erat, sapientiam caeteris 

ex tempore paulatim demonstroibat In aliis ergo 

rum in se proficiebat sapientia et gratia." — Gregorius 
in homil. quadam (ap. Petrus Lomb. 1. iii. dist. 13, 
c. 1). " Proficiebat ergo humanus sensus in eo secunf 
dum ostensionem et aliorum hominum opiTmnem. Ita 
enim patrem et matrem dicitur ignorasse in infantia, 
quia itajse gerebcU et hcAebat ac si agndtionis expers esset" 

* On this subject I refer to Liitzelberger*s work : " Die Kirchliche 
Tradition uber den Apostel Johannes imd seine Schriflen in ihrer Gnmd- 
losigkeit nachgewiesen/* ' and to Bruno Bauer's " Kritik der Evan^- 
lit^n Geschidite der Synoptiker und des Johannes." (B. iii.) 

T 



petras L. (ibid, c. 2). " Ut homo ei^o dabitat, tit 
hpmo lociitus est.'' — ^Ambrosius. - ^ His verbis innui 
yid^tur, quod Ghristus non inquAntiuii Deus vel Dei 
filia9, sed inqnantum homo dubitayerit affectu hor 
inano. Quod ea ratione dictum accipi potest: nou 
quod ipse dubitaverit, sed quod modum gessU dvbir 
tardia et homimbus dubitare videbatur," — Petrus L. 
(ibid. dist. 17, c, 2.) In the first part of the jwre- 
Qopjt work we have exhibited the truth, in the second 
part the untruth of religion, or rather of theology. 
The truth is only the identity of God and man. 
Beligion is truth only when it affirms human attrir 
l^ites as divine, falsehood when, in the form of theo- 
logy, it denies these attributes, separating God from 
JD9XL as a different being. Thus, in the first part 
we had to show the truth of God's suffering ; here 
we have the proof of its untruth, and not a proof 
which lies in our own subjective view, but an ob- 
jective proof— the admission of theology itself, that 
its highest mystery, the Passion of God, is only a 
deception, an illusion. It is therefore in the highest 
d^ree uncritical, untruthful and arbitrary, to explain 
the Christian religion, as speculative philosophy has 
done, only as the religion of reconciliation between 
God and man, and not also as the religion of dis- 
union between the Divine and human nature, — to 
find in the God-Man only the unity, and not also the 
contradiction of the divine and human nature. Christ 
suffered only as man, not as God. Capability of suf- 
fering is the sign of real humanity. It was not as 
God that he was born, that he increased in wisdom, 
4md was crucified ; L e., all human conditions remained 
foreign to him as God. ^^ Si quis non confitetur pro- 
prie et vere substantialem differentiam naturarusa 
post ineffabilem unionem, ex quibus unus et solus ex- 
titit Christus, in ea salvatam, sit condemnatus." — 
Ooncil. Later. I. caii. 7. (Carranza.) The divine nature, 
notwithstanding the position that Christ was at once 
God and man, is just as much dissevered from the 



huma& natiure m {he Incarnation as iejfare it, siltee 
each nature excludes the coiiditions of the other, 
although both are united in one personality, in an in- 
comprehensible, miraculous, t. 6., untrue manner, in 
contradiction with the relation in which, according to 
their definition, they stand to eacK other. Even the 
Lutherans, nay Luther himself, however strongly ho 
expresses himself concerning the community and union 
of the human and divine nature in Christ, does not 
escape from the irreconcilable division between them. 
" God is man, and man is God, but th^eby neither the 
natures nor their attributes are confounded, but eaeh 
nature retains its essence and attributes." " The Son 
of God himself has truly suffered, and truly died, but 
according to the human nature which he had assumed ; 
for the divine nature can neither sujBFer nor die." " It is 
truly said, the Son of God suffers. For although the 
one part (so to speak), as the Godhead, does not suffer, 
still the Person who is God suffers in the other half, the 
manhood ; for in truth the Son of God was crucified 
for us, that is, the Person who is God ; for the Person 
is crucified according to his manhood." "It is the person 
that does and suffers all, one thing according to this 
nature, another according to that nature, all which the 
learned well know." (Uoncordienb. Erklar. art. 8.) 
" The Son of God and God himself is killed and mur- 
dered, for God and man is one Person. Therefore 
God was crucified, and. died, and became man ; not 
God apart firom humanity, but united with it; not 
according to the Godhead, but according to the 
human nature which he had assumed." — ^Luther (T. iii. 
p. 502). — ^Thiis only in the Person, i. e., only in a nomm 
proprium, not in essence, not in taruth, are the two 
natures united. " Quando dicitur : Deus est homo vel 
homo est Deus, propositio ejusmodi vocatur personalis. 
Satio est, quia unionem personalem in Christo suppo- 
nit. Sine tali enim naturarum in Christo unione nun- 
quam dicere potuissem, Deum esse hominem aut homi* 
nem esse Deum Abstracta autem naturae de se 
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inTioem ennntiari non posse, longe est manifestissimnm. 
• . . . Dicereitaque non licet, divinanatura est hnmana 
ant deitas est hnmanitas et vice versa." J. P. Suddens 
(Comp. Inst. Theol. dogm. 1. iv. c. ii. § 11). Thus the 
nnion of the divine and human natures in the Incarna- 
tion is only a deception, an illusion. The old dissi- 
dence of God and man lies at the foundation of this 
dogma also, and operates all the more injuriously, is 
all the more odious, that it conceals itself behind the 
appearance, the imagination of unity. Hence Socini- 
anism, far from being superficial when it denied the 
Trinity and the God-Man, was only consistent, only 
truthful. God was a triune being, and yet he was to 
be held purely simple, absolute unity, an ens simplicis' 
simum ; thus the Unity contradicted the Trinity. God 
was God-Man, and yet the Godhead was not to be 
touched or annulled by the manhood, t. e., it was to be 
essentially distinct ; thus the incompatibility of the 
Divine and human attributes contradicted the unity of 
the two natures. According to this, we have in the 
very idea of the God-Man the arch-enemy of the God- 
Man, — rationalism t blended, however, with its opposite 
— ^mysticism. Thus Socinianism only denied what faith 
itself denied, and yet, in contradiction with itself, at 
the same time afiSrmed ; it only denied a contradiction, 
ap untruth. 

Nevertheless the Christians have celebrated the In- 
carnation as a work of love, as a self-renunciation of 
God, an abnegation of his majesty — ^mor triumjoJuit 
de Deo; for the love of God is an empty word, if it is 
understood as a real abolition of the distinction be- 
tween Him and man. Thus we have, in the very- 
central point of Christianity, the contradiction of Faith 
and Love developed in the close of the present work. 
Faith makes the suffering of God a mere appearance, 
love makes it a truth. Only on the truth of the suflFer- 
ing rests the true positive impression of the Incarna- 
tion. Strongly, then, as we have insisted on the con- 
tradiction and division between the divine and the 
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htiman nature in ihe God-Man, we must equallj insist 
on their community and unity, in virtue of which God 
is really man and man is really God. Here then we 
have the irrefragable and striking proof that the central 
point, the supreme object of Christianity, is nothing 
else than maw, that Cnristians adore the human indi- 
vidual as God, and God as the human individiml. "This 
man born of the Virgin Mary is God himseli, who has 
created heaven and earth." — Luther (T. ii. p. 67L) 
" I point to the man Christ and say : that is the son of 
God."-^T. xix. p, 594.) " To give life, to have all 
power in heaven and earth, to have all things in his 
hands, all things put under his feet, to purify from sin, 
and so on, are divine, infinite attributes which, accord- 
ing to the declaration of the Holy Scriptures, are given 
and imparted to the man Christ.'* "Therefore we 
believe, teach, and confess that the Son of man . . . now 
not only as God, but also as man, knows all things, 
can do all things, is present with all creatures." "We 
reject and condemn the doctrine that he (the Son of 
Gk)d) is not capable according to Ma human nature of 
omnipotence and other attributes of the divine nature." 
(Concordienb. Summar. Begr. u. Erklaer. art. 8.) "Unde 
et sponte sua fluit, Christo etiam qua humanam naturam 
spedato cuLtum rdigiosum deheri. — ^Buddeus (1. cH. iv. 
c. ii. § 17). The same is expressly^ taught by the Fa- 
thers and the Catholics, 6. gr., "Eadem ad(yratiam 
adoranda in Christo est divinitas et humanitas . . . Di- 
vinitas intrinsece inest humanitati per unionem hyposta- 
ticam : ergo humanitas Christi sen Christus ut homo 
potest adorari absolute cultu latriae." — ^Theol. Schol. 
(sec. Thomam Aq. P. Metzger. iv. p. 124.) It is cer- 
tainly said, that it is not man, not flesh and blood by 
itself which is worshipped, but the flesh united with 
God, so that the cultus applies not to the flesh, or man, 
but to God. But it is here as with the worship of 
saints and images. As the saint is adored in the image, 
and God in the saint, only because the image and the 
saint are themselves adored, so God is worshipped in 

t3 
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the human body, only becanse the human flesh is itsdf 
worshipped. God becomes flesh, man, because man .]» 
in truth already God. How could it enter into thy 
mind to bring the human flesh into so close a relation 
and contact witii God, if it were something impure^ 
degrading, unworthy of God ? If the value, the dignity 
of the human flesh does not lie in itself, why dost thon 
not make other flesh — the flesh of brutes, the habita- 
tion of the divine spirit ? True, it is said : Man is 
only the organ^ in, with and by which the Godhead 
works, as the soul in the body. But this pretext also 
is refuted by what has been said above. God chose 
man as his organ, his body, because only in man did 
he find an organ worthy of him, suitable, pleasing ta 
him. If the nature of man is indifferent, why did not 
God become incarnate in a brute ? Thus God comes 
into map only out of man. The manifestation of God 
in man is only a manifestation of the divinity and glory 
of man. " Noscitur ex alio, qui non cognoscitur ex 
se" — ^this trivial saying is applicable here. God is 
known through man, whom he honours with his personal 
presence and indwelling, and known as a human beings 
for what any one prefers, selects, loves, is his objedive 
nature ; and man is known through God, and known 
as a divine being, for only that which is worthy of 
God, which is divine, can be the object, organ and 
habitation of God. True, it is further said : it is Jesus 
Christ alone, and no other man, who is worshipped as 
God. But this argimient also is idle and empty. 
Christ is indeed one only, but he is one who represents 
all. He is a man as we are, " our brother, and we are 
flesh of his flesh and bone of his bone." " In Jesos 
Christ our Lord every one of us is a portion of flesh 
and blood. Therefore where my body is, there I be- 
lieve that I myself reign. Where my flesh is glorified, 
there I believe that I am myself glorious. Where my 
blood rules, there I hold that I myself rule." — ^Luther 
(T. xvi. p. 534). This then is an undeniable fact : 
Christians worship the human individual as the sn- 



preme being, as God. Not indeed conscionsly , for it is 
the unconscionsness of this fact which constitutes the 
illusion of the religions principle. But in this sense it 
may be said that the heathens did not worship the sta- 
tues of the gods ; for to them also the statue was not a 
statue, but God himself. Nevertiiieless they did worship 
the statue; just as Christians ^worship the human 
individual, though, naturally, they will not admit it. 

§ 22. 

Man is the God of Christianity^ Anthropology the 
Mystery of Christian Theology. The history of Chris- 
tianity has had for its grand result the unveiling of 
this mystery — ^the realization and recognition of theo- 
logy as anthropology. The distinction between Pro- 
testantism and Catholicism — the old Catholicism, 
which now exists only in books, not in actuality — 
consists only in this, that the latter is Theology, the 
former Christology, i. e. (religious) Anthropology* 
Catholicism has a supranaturalistic, abstract God, a 
God who is other than human, a not human, a super- 
human being. The goal of Catholic morality, likeness 
to God, consists therefore in this, to be not a man, but 
more than a man — ^a heavenly abstract being, an angel. 
Only in its morality does the essence of a religion 
realize, reveal itself: morality alone is the criterion 
whether a religious dogma is felt as a truth, or is a 
mere chimera. Thus the doctrine of a superhuman, 
supernatural God is a truth only where it has as its 
consequence a superhuman, supernatural, or rather 
antinatural morality. Protestantism, on the contrary, 
has not a supranaturalistic but a human morality, a 
morality of and for flesh and blood ; consequently its 
God, at least its true, real God, is no longer an ab- 
stract, supranaturalistic being, but a being of flesh and 
blood. "This defiance the devil hears unwillingly, 
that our flesh and blood is the Son of God, yea, God 
himself, and reigns in heaven over all." — Luther (T. 
xvi. p. 573.) " Out of Christ there is no God, and 
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whare Christ is, there is the whole Godhead/WU. 
(T* xix. p. 403.) Catholicism has, both in theory and 
practice, a 6od> who, in spite of the predicate of love, 
exists for himself, to whom therefore man only comes 
b^ being against himself^ denying himself, renonncing 
his existence for self; Protestantism, on the contrary, 
has a God who, at least practically, virtaally, has not 
an existence for himself, bnt exists only for man, tor 
the welfare of man. Hence in Catholicism the highest 
act of the cultus, '* the mass of Christ," is a sacrifice 
of man, — ^the same Christ, the same flesh and blood, is 
sacrificed to God in the Host as on the cross ; in Pro- 
testantism, on tiie contrary, it is a sacrifice, a gift, of 
OtoA : God sacrifices himself, surrenders himself to be 
TOLTtaken by man. — See Luther, e. jr., (T. xx. p. 259. 
T. xvii. p. 529.) In Catholicism manhood is the pro- 
perty, the predicate of the Godhead (of Christ) — God 
IS mem ; in Protestantism, on the contrary. Godhead 
is the property, the predicate of manhood (Christ) — 
man is God. " This, in time past, the greatest theo- 
logians have done — ^they have fled from the manhood 
of Christ to his Godhead, and attached themselves to 
that alone, and thought that we should not know the 
manhood of Christ. But we must so rise to the God- 
head of Christ, and hold by it in such a way, as not 
to forsake the manhood of Christ and come to the 
Godhead alone. Thou shouldst know of no God, nor 
Son of God, save him who was born of the Virgin 
Mary and became man. He who receives his manhoN>d 
has also his Godhead."— Lutiier (T. ix. pp. 692, 598.)* 
Or, briefly thus : in Catholicism, man exists for €k>a ; , 
in Protestantism, God exists for man.f • ' Jesus Christ 
our Lord was conceived for us, born for us, suffered 
for us, was crucified, died and was buried for us. Our 
Lord rose from the dead for ovr consolation, sits for 

* In another place Li^er praises St Bernard and Bonayentdra, 1)6- 
oftnse they laid so much stress on the manhood of Christ 

t It is true that in Catholicism also — ^in Christianity generBllj, Qod 
eodste for man ; hut it was Protestantism which first drew from this xo- 
Imtivi'^ of God its trae result — ^the absoluteness of mim. 
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(MT good at the right hand of the Almighty Father, 
and is to judge the living and the dead for <mr comfort. 
This the holy Apostles and beloved Fathers intended 
to intimate in their confession by the words : Us and 
our Lord — ^namely, that Jesus Christ is ours, whose 
oflSce and will it is to help us ... so that we should 
not read or speak the words coldly, and interpret them 
only of Christ, but of ourselves also." — Luther (T. 
xvi. p. 538.) "I know of no God but him who gave 
himself for me. Is not that a great thing that God is 
man, that God gives himself to man and will be his, 
as man gives himself to his wife and is hers ? But if 
God is ours, all things are ours." (T. xii. p. 283.) 
" God cannot be a God of the dead, who are nothing, 
but is a God of the living. If God were a God of the 
dead, he would be as a husband who had no wife, or 
as a father who had i^p son, or as a master who had 
no servant. For if he is a husband, he must have a 
wife. If he is a father, he must have a son. If he is 
a master, he must have a servant. Or he would be a 
fictitious father, a fictitious ma^er, that is, nothing. 
God is not a God like the idols of the heathens, 
neither is he an imaginary God, who exists for him- 
self alone, and has none who call upon him and wor- 
ship him. A God is He from whom everything is to 
be expected and received. ... If he were God for 
himself alone in heaven, and we had no good to rely 
on from him, he would be a God of stone or straw. . • 
If he sat alone in heaven like a clod, he would not be 
God." (T. xvi. p. 465.) " God says : I the Almighty 
Creator of heaven and earth am thy God. ... To be 
a God means to redeem us from all evil and trouble 
that oppresses us, as sin, hell, death, &c." (T. ii. p. 
327.) " All the world calls that a God, in whom man 
trusts in need and danger, on whom he relies^ from 
whom all good is to be had and who can help. Thus 
reason describes God, that he affords help to man, and 
does good to him, bestows benefits upon him. This 
thou seest also in this text : ' I am the Lord thy God, 



who brought thee out of the land of EgjpV There 
we are taught what God is, what is his nature, and 
what are his attributes, — ^namely, that he does good, 
delivers from dangers, and helps out of trouble and 
all calamities." H!. iv. pp. 236, 237.) But if God is 
a living, i. e., real God, is God in general, only in 
virtue of this — that he is a God to marif a being who 
is useful, good, beneficent to man ; then, in truth, man 
is -the criterion, the measure of God, man is the abso- 
lute, divine being. The proposition : A God existing 
only for himself is no God — ^means nothing else than 
that God without man is not God ; where there is no 
man there is no God ; if thou takest from God the 
predicate of humanity, thou takest from him the pre- 
dicate of deity ; if his relation to m^n is done away 
with, so also is his existence. 

Nevertheless Protestantism, at least in theory, has 
retained in the background of this human God tiie old 
Bupranaturalistic God. Protestantis m is the contra - 
d iction o f theory a nd practice : it has emancipated 
t he flesh, but not the reason. According to Protes- 
tantism/ Christianity, i. e.. God, does not contradkt 
t he natural impulses of man : — "Therefore, we ough t 
now to know, that God does not condemn or abolish 
t he natural tendency in man, which was implanted in 
Nature at the creation, but that he awakens an d pre- 
se rves it .^^-^uther ^T. iii. p. 290.) Hnt it contradicta 
reason and is therefore, theoretically, only an object 
of faith. We have shown, however, that the nature 
of faith, the nature of God, is itself nothing else than 
the nature of man placed out of man, conceived as ex- 
ternal to man. The reduction of the extrahuman, super- 
natural, and anti-rational nature of God to the natural, 
immanent, inborn nature of man, is therefore the libera- 
tion of Protestantism, of Christianity in general, from 
its fundamental contradiction, the reduction of it to its 
truth, — the result, the necessary, irrepressible, irrefrag- 
able result of Christianity. 

THE END* 
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